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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  FREEDOM.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

These  two  books,  of  which  the  earlier  derives  a  re¬ 
newed  importance  from  the  appearance  of  the  later,  present 
two  very  serious  questions  to  Congregationalists,  to  the 
brief  answer  of  which  this  article  will  eventually  come. 
But,  first,  a  review  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  ques¬ 
tion-raising  books. 

I  must  interject  at  this  point  an  apologetic  remark.  I 
see,  as  I  have  reviewed  the  article,  that  it  is  largely  written 
in  the  first  person.  It  has  thus  unconsciously  assumed  the 
character  of  a  personal  confession.  I  let  it  stand  so.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  thus  avoid  the  suspicion  that  I  am  attempting 
to  speak  for  anybody  besides  myself. 

First,  then,  to  the  books.  Professor  Gilbert’s  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public  that  a  brief  review  of  it  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  single  feature,  will  be  all  that  need  be, intro- 

‘The  Revelation  of  Jesus:  a  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  By  George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York,  1899. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism  and  its  Outcome 
in  the  New  Christology.  By  Levi  Leonard  Paine,  Waldo  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Boston,  1900. 
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duced  here.  He  proposes  an  entirely  objective  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  teaching  of  our  Lord.  He  is  aware 
that  his  results  will  seem  strange  to  his  readers,  and  he 
deprecates  at  the  outset  all  comparison  with  “  traditional 
beliefs.”  “A  theological  test  for  a  historical  work  is  no 
test  at  all  ”  (p.  viii).  The  ring  of  loyalty  to  Christ  is  heard 
in  the  next  following  sentence,  when  he  says :  “  We  can 

get  forward  in  Christian  thought  only  as  we  become  better 
grounded  in  the  thought  of  Jesus”;  but  there  is  the  im¬ 
plication  that  as  yet  the  church  knows  very  little  of  the 
true  thought  of  its  Master.  The  damaging  effect  of  such 
an  intimation  to  the  worth  of  the  church,  and  through  that 
to  the  teaching  efficiency  and  worth  of  the  Master  himself, 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  author. 

The  literary  competence  of  Professor  Gilbert  is  beyond 
question.  He  displays  intimate  familiarity  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  writers  in  every  department  of  his  subject.  The  em¬ 
phasis  laid  on  the  historical  setting  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  the  book  is  opened  (p. 
6ff.).  But  an  historical  fallacy  is  immediately  committed 
which  runs  through  the  whole,  the  fallacy  of  neglecting 
the  peculiar  elements  of  this  history,  which  either  is  or  is 
not  fundamentally  like  all  other  history.  It  professes  on 
its  face  to  be  unlike,  for  it  is  introduced  by  miracle,  and 
teems  with  the  supernatural,  and  presents  an  altogether 
unique  personality  to  our  view.  But  Professor  Gilbert, 
while  he  does  not  deny  this,  makes  no  affirmation  of  it, 
and  from  the  beginning  leans  very  decidedly  to  the  silent 
assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  others.  Jesus’ 
teaching  comes  out  of  his  “experience”  (p.  14 ff.)..  At 
twelve  he  possessed  “a  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  revela¬ 
tion,”  but  this  was  “  a  boy’s  knowledge,  not  a  man’s,”  “the 
knowledge  of  a  boy  whose  heart  was  pure,  and  who  walked 
continually  in  the  clear  light  of  God.”  When  he  begins 
the  more  specific  treatment  of  Christ’s  person  (p.  167),  he 
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makes  this  assumption  plainer.  Jesus  “  claims  and  mani¬ 
fests  a  truly  human  consciousness.”  It  might  be  thought 
that  Professor  Gilbert,  like  the  “kenotics,”  was  maintain¬ 
ing  here  merely  that  Christ  entered  fully  into  the  lot  of 
man,  even  by  some  divine  renunciation  of  attributes  or 
acts  (pp.  169,  171,  etc.).  But  ultimately  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  is  considering  Jesus  “histor¬ 
ically,”  and  the  historical  eye  sees  only  what  the  historical 
observers,  the  Jews,  saw, — a  man.  Jesus  has  “the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  perfect  inoral  u7tio7t  with  the  Father”  (p. 
174),  but  never  is  there  indication  of  the  consciousness  of 
any  other  union.  “  The  Synoptic  Gospels  .  .  .  date  the 
Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  from  the  hour  of  his  bap¬ 
tism”  (p.  175  ff.).  And  he  finally  says,  this  time  com¬ 
menting  on  John,  that  the  union  of  Jesus  with  the  Father 
“is  a  union  of  character,  that  it  is  ethical  a7td  Tiot  meta¬ 
physical*  (p.  199);  and  that  “there  is  nowhere  [in  John] 
a  suggestion  that  the  F'ather  is  with  him,  or  that  he  abides 
in  the  P'ather,  because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  or  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  F'ather”  (p.  201). 

It  is  a  mystery  why  men  should  maintain  on  historical 
grounds,  that  is,  as  objective  interpreters  of  the  gospel 
story,  that  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus  began  at 
his  baptism.  The  impression  of  Matthew  is  not  in  favor 
of  it,  for  the  voice  from  the  heavens  saysM  '"'‘Thisxs  my  be¬ 
loved  Son”  (the  parallels  reading  “Thou  art”).  The  like 
instance  in  the  same  Gospel,  viz.,  that  of  the  heavenly 
voice  heard  at  the  transfiguration  (xvii.  5),  has  the  same 
form,  “This  is,”  and  adds  at  the  end,  “Hear  ye  him,” 
which  makes  it  plain  enough  that  the  voice  was  for  the 
disciples*  sake.  Why  not  at  the  baptism?  Then  it  would 
agree  with  John  i.  33,  which  declares  that  the  descent  of' 

‘Professor  Gilbert  lapses  from  his  usrial  minute  accuracy  when  he 
quotes  the  voice  as  "Thou  art,”  and  then  cites  Matthew  iii.  17  with  the 
two  other  passages,  as  if  it  read  the  same  as  they  (p.  179). 
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the  dove  was  a  sign  for  John  the  Baptist.  I  do  not,  for  my 
part,  call  it  an  objective  historical  rendering  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  thus  to  neglect  the  parallel  cases  and  stake  every- 
thing  on  a  “Thou.”  But  Professor  Gilbert  does  not  quite 
do  this.  He  has  also  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  says:  “  His  temptation  is  intelligible  only  on 
the  view  that  Jesus  believed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
in  the  wilderness  was  contemplating  the  Messianic  work. 
In  other  words,  the  Messianic  temptation  implies  that  the 
heavenly  announcement  ‘Thou  art  my  beloved  Son’  was 
for  Jesus  a  virtual  announcement  of  Messiahship”  (p.  i8o), 
the  “creative  aw’akening  of  a  new  consciousness”  (p.  192, 
substantially).  The  first  of  these  two  sentences  is  correct; 
but  the  second  has  no  argumentative  value  whatever,  un¬ 
less  there  be  added  to  it  in  thought  the  words  “Since  he 
could  gain  a  conception  of  it  in  no  other  way.”  But  what 
authority  has  Profe.ssor  Gilbert  for  silently  assuming  this, 
except  the  grand  fundamental  assumption  that  Jesus  was 
nothing  but  a  man?  Could  he  not  have  brought  the  con- 
sciousucss  of  Messiahship  out  of  heaven,  from  which  he 
came? 

Professor  Gilbert  would  reply.  No !  for  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  came  from  heaven.  The  discussion  may 
be  here  transferred  at  once,  without  time-consuming  pre¬ 
liminaries,  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (p.  193  ff).  After  remark¬ 
ing  that  Jesus’  union  with  the  Father  was  unique,  and  lay¬ 
ing  just  and  proper  emphasis  on  the  perfection  of  his  moral 
union.  Professor  Gilbert  advances  to  the  assertion,  as  above 
quoted,  that  it  was  nothing  else.  Some  of  his  arguments, 
taken  in  a  restricted  application,  are  good.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  this?  “Jesus  .  .  .  prays  that  his  apostles  may 
be  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  .  .  .  The  union  of  the 
disciples  which  Jesus  brought  about  was  purely  ethical  and 
religious.  ...  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Jesus  to  predicate  of  his  union  with  the  Father 
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anything  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  ideal  union  of 
his  disciples  ”  (pp.  200,  201).  Has  our  author  never  heard 
of  the  argument  from  the  greater  to  the  less  ?  Cannot 
Jesus  have  meant,  As  we  are  in  perfect  union,  first  by  the 
internal  relations  of  the  divine  nature  (John  i.  i),  and  then 
by  the  consequent  perfect  correspondence  of  character 
(John  xiv.  9)  and  by  perfect  moral  union  (John  x.  30),  so 
they,  in  their  lesser  sphere,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
powers,  are  to  be  in  perfect  union  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son?  Of  course.  Professor  Gilbert  would  urge  that  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  in  matters  foreign  to  this  context  as  shown 
even  by  the  verses  we  have  ourselves  cited.  But  are  they 
foreign  ?  That  is  the  nub  of  the  question,  and  to  it  we 
shall  soon  recur. 

Similar  methods  are  employed  to  evacuate  the  testimony 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  every  supernatural  element  of  the 
nature  of  Christ.  He  cannot  have  been  literally  “sent  into 
the  world”  because  he  once  said  to  the  disciples  “As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you.”  Dr.  Gilbert  argues : 
“It  is  plain  that  when  Jesus  speaks  of  sending  his  discip¬ 
les  into  the  world,  he  does  not  refer  to  their  coming  from 
some  other  world  into  this  world.  The  sending  is  from  his 
presence,  and  the  world  is  the  field  of  other  labors.  There¬ 
fore^  when  Jesus  speaks  of  being  sent  from  the  Father  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  he  has  in  mind  a  change  of  worlds, 
or  a  change  in  the  form  of  his  existence  ;  but  simply  the 
change  from  the  quiet  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  Nazareth 
to  the  public  Messianic  career  of  preaching  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  But,  again,  can  he  not  rea¬ 
son  from  the  greater  sending  to  the  less  ?  and  did  he  not 
come  from  another  world  himself  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  other  discussions  to  the  same 
purport  which  I  omit,  to  come  to  the  most  strenuous  one, 
to  which  the  most  space  as  well  as  the  most  strength  is 
devoted,  the  attempt  to  evacuate  John  xvii.  5  (“Glorify 
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thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was  ”)  of  its  plain  assertion  of  preexistence.  The 
argument  rests  on  the  following  positions:  first,  that  the 
words  glory  and  glorify  have  one  and  the  same  meaning 
in  this  and  related  passages ;  second,  that  the  glory  is  a 
reward  for  present  work;  third,  that  it  is  the  glory  of 
doing  the  Messianic  work  and  being  recognized  as  the 
Messiah ;  fourth,  that  therefore.^  since  the  glory  for  which 
Jesus  prays  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  future,  “he 
cannot  have  possessed  this  with  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  except  as  it  was  his  in  the  pur* 
pose  and  decree  of  God”  (p.  221).  As  to  which,  in 
brief  we  say.  For  the  first  there  is  no  evidence ;  against 
the  second  is  the  fact  that  he  distinctly  prays  for  a 
glory  which  he  had  before  that  work  was  done,  that  is 
before  the  world  was ;  against  the  third  is  the  same  con¬ 
sideration,  and  for  it  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  fourth  it  is 
a  complete  inversion  of  the  true  argument,  which  is,  that, 
since  Christ  had  this  glory  before  the  world,  it  could  not 
be  a  future  reward  for  his  work. 

I  delay  less  on  the  fine  distinctions  of  Professor  Gilbert 
in  reference  to  this  last  matter,  and  omit  all  the  rest  he  has 
to  say,  because  the  true  reply  is  a  deeper  one.  He  has 
based  his  whole  di.scussion  on  a  fundamental  historical  fal¬ 
lacy,  the  fallacy  of  treating  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  if  they  were  a  verbatim  •  report,  and  might  be 
discussed  apart  from  the  ideas  of  John  himself  (cf.  the  re¬ 
mark,  p.  210,  on  the  “evangelist’s  doctrine  of  the  Logos”). 
This  is  the  fallacy  of  false  sources.^  and  is  as  bad  as  that  of 
“ambiguous  middle  ”  in  logic.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  style  of  the  Gospel  is  one,  and  that  the  reports  of 
Jesus’  words  have  derived  decided  color  from  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  their  reporter.  Therefore,  his  understanding  of 
Jesus’  words  and  those  words  themselves  are  for  us  one  and 
the  same  thing.,  and  to  neglect  his  understanding  and  try 
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to  force  upon  Jesus’  words  another,  and  an  inconsistent, 
meaning,  is  to  create  another  Jesus  than  the  one  given  us, 
who  is  therefore  simply  the  product  of  our  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  just  what  Professor  Gilbert  has  done. 

No  one  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  picture  of  Jesus  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  intends  to  give  us.  The  Word  (i.  i), 
who  was  the  conscious  agent  of  creation  (i.  3,  1 1)  and  was 
God,  became  flesh  (i.  14),  and  this  Word,  who  always  speaks 
in  the  first  person  and  is  the  “I”  of  Jesus,  manifested  his 
glory,  which  was  the  glory,  not  of  the  reward  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  of  “  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.”  This  is 
the  one  “who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father”  (i.  18),  and 
“came  down  from  heaven,”  and  was  “sent”  into  the  world, 
and  out  of  the  divine  memories  of  his  true  and  conscious 
preexistence  told  what  he  had  “seen”  and  “heard.”  When 
*  critics  say  the  prologue  (i.  1-18)  is  by  another  hand  than 
the  text  of  the  Gospel,  they  may  consistently,  though  with 
little  real  justification,  reject  its  influence  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not 
understand  Professor  Gilbert  to  indorse  this  division.  But 
when  it  stands  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  it  effectually  ex¬ 
plodes  all  the  distinctive  positions  of  our  author  which  we 
have  above  sketched. 

Applying,  therefore,  no  dogmatic  tests,  but  only  purely 
historical  ones,  we  judge  that  our  author  has  repeatedly 
committed  grave  blunders  of  historical  method  in  his  book, 
and  that  the  results  which  we  have  above  discussed  are 
historically  worthless.  And,  having  made  this  statement, 
we  shall  feel  at  liberty  later  to  say  something  about  them 
in  their  dogmatic  aspects. 

We  may  then  pass  on  to  the  second  of  the  two  books  to 
be  reviewed.  But  let  us  say,  in  passing,^  that  much  of 

*  I  have  been  accused  in  respect  to  a  similar  review  once  written  by  me 
of  “  patronizing  ”  my  opponent  when  attempting  to  be  just  to  him  and 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  certain  of  his  marked  excellencies. 
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Professor  Gilbert’s  work  is  admirable.  He  has  displayed 
conscientious  and  careful  accuracy  throughout.  He  has 
nobly  emphasized  the  ethical  element  of  the  Gospel.  And 
no  one  who  has,  as  I  have,  the  privilege  of  his  personal 
acquaintance,  can  hesitate  to  recognize  his  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  love  of  the  truth.  But  I  cannot  deem  him  to 
have  found  it,  in  those  matters  reviewed,  and  in  a  number 
of  others  intimately  connected  with  them. 

Professor  Paine  has  also  undertaken  “an  unbiased  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  study  ”  (p.  vi)  of  his  theme,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  trinitarianism.  He  follows  the  course  of  history 
from  the  Gospels  themselves  down  through  all  the  great 
writers  to  Athanasius,  and  then  through  Augustine  down 
to  the  New  England  of  the  Unitarian  controversy,  and 
even  of  to-day.  At  the  close  he  proceeds  to  draw  out  the 
historical  verdict,  and  to  write  the  program  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  future.  Throughout  he  is  perfectly  clear,  incisive, 
epigrammatic,  and  alert.  There  is,  fortunately,  not  the 
least  ambiguity  about  his  style,  nor  the  least  reserve  in 
announcing  his  conclusions.  We  may  know  exactly  what 
he  means,  and  judge  it  on  its  merits  by  its  rendered  rea¬ 
sons.  He  also  spares  no  antagonist, — and,  unfortunately, 
nearly  every  living  author,  and  most  of  the  dead,  must  be 
reckoned  in  this  category.  He  will  therefore  be  prepared 
for  equally  frank  and  clear  criticism. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  Greek  trinitarianism  of 
Athanasius,  and  finds  the  first  stages  of  its  development  in 
the  Bible  (p.  4).  There  is  no  trinity  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Neither  is  there  any  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who 
“  was  a  Jew,  trained  by  Jewish  parents  in  the  Old  Testa- 


Professor  Gilbert  will  not  believe  that  the  only  justice  he  can  accepts* 
sincerely  meant  is  complete  agreement  with  himself,  nor  can  I  reasonably 
be  suspected  of  “  patronizing  ”  one  who  holds  a  position  in  the  denomi¬ 
nation  and  the  church  at  large  so  much  higher  than  my  own.  My 
genuine  appreciation  of  some  things  and  my  wonder  and  dismay  at  others 
have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
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ment  scriptures,”  and  whose  “  teaching  was  Jewish  to  the 
core.”  “In  all  Christ’s  declarations  concerning  himself, 
as  given  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  .  .  .  there  is  no  hint  any¬ 
where  of  a  pre-incarnate  life,  or  of  a  supernatural  birth,  or 
of  a  divine  incarnation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
idea  of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  union  with  God  ever  entered 
his  mind  ”  (p.  5). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  here  left  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  account;  and  this  is  because  it  “is  ««- 
doubtedly  a  writing  of  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  author  is  entirely  unknown  ”  (p.  6).  Dr. 
Paine  means  by  “undoubtedly”  only  that  this  is  his  opin¬ 
ion,  for  even  Harnack,  who  is  the  great  leader  of  the  school 
of  historic  criticism  to  which  the  professor  belongs,  has 
said  that  the  limits  of  80  a.d.  on  the  one  hand  and  no  on 
the  other  within  which  the  Gospel  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed,  and  its  authorship  by  an  “elder”  John  who  wrote 
in  close  dependence  on  the  Apostle  John,  are  “certain  his¬ 
torical  facts.”  ^  For  Godet,  Westcott,  and  Sanday,  who 
maintain  the  Johannine  authorship.  Professor  Paine  would 
have  but  scant  respect.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  may  be  respect¬ 
ed,  but  he  had  not  “the  historical  and  critical  spirit”  (p. 
356).  In  spite  of  them  all.  Professor  Paine  comes  to  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  that  John  is  neither  early  nor  from  John. 
With  this  firm  conviction  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  its  consequent  utter  lack  of  historical  value  as 
a  source  of  knowledge  of  Jesus’  teaching,  he  must,  of 
course,  waive  it  aside. 

But  how  did  he  get  this  firm  conviction  ?  He  leaves  us 
no  opportunity  for  doubt,  for  he  has  devoted  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  appendix  to  the  “  Johannine  problem.”  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  testimony  of  the  historical  authorities 
for  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  by  John.  In  fact,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  about  John.  He  was  probably  slain 
^  Altchristliche  Literatur,  pp.  677,  680,  719. 
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at  a  very  early  date.  The  subsequent  growth  of  legend 
about  him  is  not  remarkable.  “  Christianity  had  its  very 
birth  in  the  air  of  marvel  and  miracle”  (p.  322);  but  his* 
torical  criticism  has  now  remanded  the  whole  fabric,  the 
residence  of  John  at  Ephesus,  and  the  story  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead  man,  as  well  as  the  perpetual  sleep  of  John  in 
the  grave  and  the  bubbling  of  the  dust  above  him  (pp.  322- 
325)  to  the  realm  of  fable.  Of  course,  “legend  crept  into 
the  New  Testament  narrative,”  but  this  is  “no  more  sur* 
prising  than  that  it  should  have  filled  the  opening  pages 
of  Livy,  or  disfigured  the  gossiping  biographies  of  Sueto¬ 
nius”  (p.  326).  The  task  of  the  critic  is  to  eliminate  this 
element. 

We  pause  to  say  that  here  is  the  same  fallacy  as  was 
committed  by  Professor  Gilbert,  the  fallacy  of  neglecting 
the  peculiar  elements  of  this  history,  or  of  beginning  with 
the  assumption  that  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  all 
other  history.  Professor  Paine  is  helped  in  this  view  by  a 
curious  logical  fallacy  which  he  is  always  committing,  the 
fallacy  of  merely  verbal  reasoning.  A  miracle  is  a  miracle 
to  him,  and  all  miracles  are  under  the  same  condemnation 
without  reference  to  their  place  in  the  history  and  their 
significance  for  mankind.  Miraculous  healing  by  a  hair 
from  the  tail  of  Peter  the  Hermit’s  ass  would  be  as 
credible  as  that  by  handkerchiefs  from  the  person  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xix.  12).  There  is  no  miraculous 
age  because  no  reason  at  any  time  for  miracle.  This  is 
to  blur  distinctions,  and  thus  to  deal  with  words  and  not 
ideas. 

But  the  negative  results  of  “historical  criticism”  go  fur¬ 
ther.  Poor  Irenreus  comes  in  for  a  large  share.  His  text 
is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  no  real  value.  We  do  not  know 
what  he  actually  wrote,  and  if  we  did,  we  should  be  no 
better  off ;  for  he  is  a  puerile  reasoner,  defending  the  four 
Gospels  on  the  ground  that  there  couldn’t  be  less  than 
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four,  as  “  there  are  four  zones  of  the  earth,”  etc.  (I  inter¬ 
ject  the  remark  that  it  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  as  has  often  been  done,  that  Irenseus  is  attempting 
to  reason  out  an  explanation  of  a  fact  which  primarily 
rested  on  totally  different  ground,  on  the  unbroken  and 
uniform  tradition  of  the  church,  and  that  he  thus  possesses 
much  more  importance  as  a  witness  than  as  a  reasoner.) 
Then,  he  was  too  old,  and  too  liable  to  failure  of  memory, 
to  be  able  to  give  any  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  distant 
past, — and,  if  he  had  not  been,  he  had  at  best  only  a  con¬ 
tact  at  the  fourth  remove  instead  of  the  third,  as  common¬ 
ly  said,  with  the  Apostle,  and  thus  really  knew  nothing 
about  him.  In  short,  there  is  no  external  historical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  John. 

We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  the  internal  evidence, 
and  this  is  from  the  start  against  the  Johannine  authorship. 
In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  historical  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jesus  [when  purged  of  the  legendary  element  by 
“historical  criticism”],  “there  is  no  hint  of  a  superhuman 
preexistence,  or  of  a  Logos  doctrine.  But  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  [and  note,  now,  how  entirely  and  delightfully  this  his-’ 
torian  disagrees  from,  and  in  fact  contradicts.  Professor 
Gilbert]  at  once  goes  back  of  Christ’s  human  birth  into  the 
eternity  of  his  divine  existence,  and  out  of  God  himself  by 
a  divine  incarnation  makes  Christ  proceed ;  and  this  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Logos  of  God,  is  the  key^ 
note  of  the  whole  gospeP'  (p.  342).  This  “radically  differ¬ 
ent  Christology”  indicates  “a  long  process  of  evolution,” 
and  agrees  so  fully  with  Justin  Martyr  as  to  indicate  “a 
common  chronological  stage  of  evolution  ”  (p.  343). 

Then,  again,  while  the  Synoptics  make  repentance  the 
entrance  upon  the  kingdom,  in  this  Gospel  we  find  accep- 
tanceof  the  “dogma  of  Christ’s  complete  divinity”  the  sole 
condition  of  Christian  discipleship  (p.  343).  “  The  whole 

point  of  view  is  changed.”  “True  religion  in^the  case 
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of  the  woman  in  Luke  consisted  in  works  of  grateful  love; 
in  the  case  of  the  restored  blind  man  in  John,  it  consisted 
in  reciting  after  Christ  an  article  of  metaphysical  belief” 
(p.  344).  We  must  pause  here  to  note  the  fallacy  of  exag¬ 
gerated  antithesis  here  committed.  The  Synoptics  have 
their  element  of  faith  in  Jesus  from  the  beginning  (Matt 
viii.  26;  ix.  2),  and  believing  in  Jesus  is  synonymous  with 
obeying  him  (John  iii.  36);  and  this  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
man  at  Bethesda,  to  “sin  no  more”  (John  v.  14).  Profes¬ 
sor  Paine  commits  this  fallacy  repeatedly  in  the  book,  for 
nothing  suits  him  so  well  as  an  epigram  or  an  antithesis; 
and  he  thus  argues  again  and  again  about  only  words, 
words, — to  the  confounding  of  all  real  reasoning  about  the 
things  for  which  they  stand.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make 
two  writers  disagree  if  you  begin  by  pressing  any  varia¬ 
tion  of  expression  to  extremes  on  either  hand  which  neither 
would  acknowledge,  and  then  declare  a  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  the  only  one  responsible  for  the  contra¬ 
diction  is  the  critical  manipulator  himself. 

Still  again,  the  philosophy  of  the  P'orirth  Gospel  is  a 
‘new  one,  being  essentially  tinged  with  gnosticism!  We 
leave  this  astonishing  statement  without  comment. 

Fourthly,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  plain,  their  kingdom 
“essentially  of  this  world”  (p.  3.46),  while  the  F'ourth  is 
mystic  and  transcendental,  and  lays  its  emphasis  on  the 
heavenly  world.  “Christ  is  essentially  a  heavenly  person” 
[Dr.  Gilbert  made  him  essentially  a  man],  “the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  gospel  is  unearthly  and  supernatural,”  the 
miracles  partaking  of  this  character.  “  His  conversations 
are  all  keyed  tothesamesuperearthly  and  heavenly  strain.” 
Dr.  Paine  thus  agrees  with  ordinary  Christians  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  those  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  which  have  made  it 
unspeakably  precious  and  have  given  it  the  designation 
“the  heart  of  Christ”;  only,  he  dislikes  them.  And  he 
asks :  “  Could  such  a  transcendent,  mystical  gospel  have 
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been  written  by  one  of  those  Galilean  fishermen  who,  as 
history  tells,  were  Christ’s  closest  disciples  and  from  whom 
came  to  us  the  primitive  synoptic  tradition?”  (p.  348). 

Fifthly,  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Synoptics  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  are  “irreconcilable”  (p.  348).  But  Dr. 
Gardiner,  who  founded  his  harmony  on  “  the  order  of  St.  , 
John,”  said,  “It  will  be  found  that  St.  Mark  filly  accords 
with  this.''  ^  Dr.  Robinson  found  no  such  insuperable  dif¬ 
ficulty,  nor  does  Dr.  Riddle,  nor  any  of  the  harmonists.  I 
venture  to  say  that  when  all  the  critical  works  of  the  men 
who  follow  Dr.  Paine  are  buried  in  the  rubbish-heap  of  the 
centuries,  such  books  as  “  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,”  which 
are  founded  on  the  idea  of  harmony  in  the  four  Gospels, 
and  justify  their  foundation,  will  be  still  read  with  delight 
by  the  church  of  God.  Hence,  “  the  motive  [of  the  gos¬ 
pel]  is  dogmatic,  not  biographical  or  historical”  (p.  349). 
“A  few  events  are  referred  to  simply  to  give  opportunity 
for  transcendental  and  mystical  discourses  [that  reminds 
one,  in  its  setting,  of  Renan’s  designation  of  the  same  dis¬ 
courses  as  “metaphysiques  et  lourdes."  I  quote  from  mem¬ 
ory.]  whose  whole  strain  and  character  is  utterly  unlike 
the  familiar,  practical,  parabolic  utterances  of  the  synoptic 
gospels”  (p.  350). 

And,  finally.  Dr.  Paine  winds  up  this  part  of  his  discus¬ 
sion  by  a  sentence  which  makes  perfectly  plain,  if  it  needed 
anything  plainer  than  the  list  of  mistakes  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  intellectual  blindness  which  I  have  adduced, 
that  his  criticism  is  utterly  a  priori  and  altogether  worth¬ 
less,  having  its  origin  in  his  rooted  dislike  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  says :  “  Were  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  gospel  much  less 
weak  than  it  is,  the  character  of  the  internal  testimony 
furnished  by  the  study  of  the  fourth  gospel  itself  is  so 
overwhelmingly  strong  against  it  that  it  would  seem  im- 

*  Greek  Harmony,  p.  xxv. 
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possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  is  forced  upon  the 
mind^’  (p.  353). 

From  this  review  of  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
we  may  now  return  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  Dr. 
Paine  had  begun,  when  we  left  it,  to  trace  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  “dogma  of  the  trinity.”  The  first  stratum  is 
that  found  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Acts.  Christ  is  here 
“a  human  Messiah,  glorified  by  a  divine  mission”  (p.  7). 
The  second  stratum  is  found  by  the  legend  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  birth.  Attempts  to  defend  this  are  “worse  than  vain” 
(p.  14).  The  third  stratum  is  in  the  “intrusion  of  Greek 
philosophical  thought  into  the  Jewish  Palestinian’’  (p.  17). 
Paul  is  influenced  by  this.  He  was  the  true  originator  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  He  conceived  of  Christ  “as 
having  a  certain  metaphysical  relation  to  God”  (p.  22),  and 
“places  him  next  to  God  in  nature,  honor,  and  power;  so 
that,  while  remaining  a  monotheist,  he  takes  a  long  step 
towards  a  monotheistic  trinitarianism.” 

“  The  faith  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  remained  essentially 
Pauline  ”  (p.  24),  but  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  we  come  to  a  fourth  stratum,  the  Logos-doctrine, 
which  was  of  Greek  origin,  not  Jewish  (p.  28),  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  divine  element  in  Christ’s  nature.  “  Paul  starts 
with  the  human  and  proceeds  to  the  divine,  the  Logos- 
doctrine  reverses  the  process  ”  (p.  30),  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
however,  remaining  Pauline  in  its  Christology  (p.  32).* 
Then  comes  Origen,  and  finally  Athanasius. 

The  interpretation  given  to  Athanasius  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  reference.  “The  Father,  with  Athana¬ 
sius,  is  the  one  God,  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Being. 
He  never  confounds  the  one  God  with  the  Trinity.  The 
three  Persons  are  not  one  Being.  This,  to  him,  is  Sahel* 


^  If  I  followed  Dr.  Paine’s  method,  I  should  affirm  a  “contradiction” 
between  pages  29-31  and  this  statement,  but  I  prefer  to  suppose  bun 
self-consistent. 
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lianism.  His  monotheism  is  clearly  set  forth  in  his  ‘  State¬ 
ment  of  Faith’:  ‘We  believe  in  one  Unbegotten  God, 
Father  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisi¬ 
ble,  that  hath  his  being  from  himself ;  and  in  one  only- 
begotten  Word,  Wisdom,  Son,  begotten  of  the  Father  with¬ 
out  beginning  and  eternally.’  Unbegotten  ness  and  self¬ 
existence  are  here  made  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  alone.  He  is  the  eternal  cause  and  fountain  of  all 
being,  including  even  the  being  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  This  point  is  fundamental  in  the  Athanasian  sys¬ 
tem”  (pp.  40,  41).  The  Logos  is  the  real  Son  of  God, 
and  this  involves  a  real  generation.  This  is  eternal.  The 
Son  is  therefore  a  derived  being.  The  subordination  is 
not  official  but  one  of  nature.  There  are  consequently 
three  persons,  or  three  distinct  beings,  of  the  same  generic 
nature,  but  not  numerically  one.,  and  these  are  the  trinity. 
A  person  and  a  being  are,  to  Athanasius,  the  same  thing. 
This  he  regarded  as  axiomatic.  Professor  Paine  is  espec¬ 
ially  certain  that  Athanasius  did  not  teach  the  numerical 
unity  of  the  Godhead.  That  he  did,  is  an  idea  so  “in¬ 
grained  in  modern  theology”  that  special  attention  is 
given  to  uprooting  it  (p.  50  ff.j.  Homoousios  ”  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  Athanasius  from  '‘Uautoousiosf  which  means 
identity  of  nature.  Then,  the  supposition  that  “  single¬ 
ness  of  essence  exists  with  plurality  of  persons  .  .  .  breaks 
down  a  fundamental  law  of  logic  and  psychology.  .  .  .  The 
Greek  Fathers  were  never  guilty  of  such  a  confusion  ” 
(P.  51)-^ 

This  interpretation  of  Athanasius  is  not  new,  but  it  may 
be  termed  exploded.  Were  I  to  argue  against  it,  I  should 
be  likely  to  be  charged  with  getting  out  of  my  province, 
and  might  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  which  Profes¬ 
sor  Paine  so  liberally  dispenses  to  the  world  at  large.  I 
will  therefore  throw  the  burden  of  reply  off  on  Harnack, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  partisan  bias  in  favor  of 
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the  positions  which  this  article  is  about  to  advance,  or 
towards  “  orthodoxy  ”  of  any  sort.  He  says :  “  This  is  the 
key  of  the  entire  conception :  Son  and  Father  are  not  a 
duality,  but  a  duality  in  utiity^  i.  e.^  the  Son  has  entirely 
the  essence  [“  IVesen''^  the  regular  translation  of  omia] 
which  the  Father  is ;  he  is  a  unity  with  the  unity  which 
the  Father  is.  Athanasius  does  not  stand  for  the  coordi* 
nation  of  both  in  distinction  from  a  subordination  view, 
but  for  the  unity  and  inseparability  in  distinction  from  a 
view  of  their  difference  and  separateness'^''  (vol.  ii.  p.  212). 
“Clearest  are  the  passages  in  which  he  ascribes  the  ravToriif 
to  Father  and  Son  [just  what  Paine  says  he  does  ascribe 
to  them].  Identity  of  substance  is  TavTorrjfi.^^  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  series  of  quotations  in  which  this  word  or  some 
other  form  of  o  avro^  is  cited  eight  times!  And  Harnack 
even  expresses  wonder  that  Athanasius  has,  as  an  excep¬ 
tion,  once  done  what  Paine  regards  as  his  deliberate  and  j 
characteristic  act,  rejected  the  word  ixovoovato^  for  the  Son 
(p.  213).  And  finally,  as  if  to  show  how  utterly  wrong 
Dr.  Paine  is  as  an  historian,  and,  in  his  view,  right  as  a 
theologian,  Harnack  says :  “If  one  asks  the  question 
whether  Athanasius  viewed  the  deity  as  a  numerical  unity 
or  as  a  7tumerical  duality^  we  are  to  answer,  as  numerical 
unity.  The  duality  is  only  a  relative  one — if  one  may 
write  the  nonsense — :  the  duality  of  prototype  and  image 
{IJrbild  und  Abbild)?"'  Certainly  it  was  not  “dogmatic 
prejudice”  that  led  Harnack  to  contradict  Professor  Paine’s 
positions  so  flatly.  But  he  has  left  our  professor  not  an 
historical  leg  to  stand  on. 

Having  got  his  point  of  ecclesiastical  view  established 
in  this  interpretation  of  Athanasius,  Dr.  Paine  now  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  follow  down  the  course  of  history.  He  sees  every¬ 
where  declension  and  direct  progress  towards  the  final  goal 
of  trinitarianism,  which  is  pantheism.  Augustine  had  a 
monistic  philosophy,  and  hence  sought  to  explain  not  how 
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the  three  are  one,  but  how  the  one — the  numerical  unity 
being  the  fundamental  truth — is  three.  Thus  he  deserts 
Athanasius,  though  he  did  not  know  it  in  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  and  later  theologians  have  also  been  ignorant  of  it 
[including  Harnack,  Thomasius,  Fisher,  etc.],  and  took 
the  first  step  towards  pantheism.  He  distinguishes  “  per¬ 
son ’’from  “being,”  and  thus  becomes  essentially  Sabel- 
lian.  Such  is  his  legacy  to  the  church,  Sabellianism  rush¬ 
ing  forward,  on  Niagara-like  rapids,  towards  the  abyss  of 
pantheism!  “The  Augustinian  Sabellianism  sweeps  on  re- 
sistlessly,  carrying  in  its  wake  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
Calvinist  and  Arminian  alike,  and  crosses  the  Atlantic  to 
find  a  new  home  in  New  England  ”  (p.  102).  Edwards 
had  little  to  say  on  the  trinity.  Hopkins,  in  spite  of  his 
holding  “eternal  generation,”  was  more  Augustinian  than 
Athanasian.  His  “greater  disciple,”  Emmons,  was  an 
“essential  Sabellian.”  Then  the  degeneration  of  New 
England  trinitarianism  began.  Stuart  substituted  the 
vague  word  “distinction”  for  “person”;  taught  numerical 
unity;  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  employ  the  word 
“mode,”  which  at  once  proves  him  to  Professor  Paine  to 
be  a  “modalist,”  and  hence  a  Sabellian,  for  are  not  the  Sa- 
bellians  modalists? — I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  to  be 
caricaturing  my  author ;  but  I  am  not.  I  would  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  say  deliberately  that  he  commits  this  logical 
fallacy,  which  is,  of  course,  that  of  “ambiguous  middle,” 
over  and  over  again, — I  had  nearly  said,  every  time  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  word  Sabellian.  He  deals  with  words,  and  with 
the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  neglects  ideas.  Such 
a  reasoner  cannot  keep  himself  free  of  the  most  glaring 
violations  of  the  laws  of  thought.  They  are  laws  of  thought 
and  not  rules  for  performing  verbal  tricks!* — H.  B.  Smith 

'Page  112  ff.  I  note,  in  partial  confirmation  of  my  assertion  about  the 
frequency  with  which  this  fallacy  is  committed,  the  following  pages  on 
which  gross  examples  are  to  be  found:  75,  76,  loi,  103,  106,  108,  113,  n6, 

323. 
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and  Shedd  go  the  same  path  and  end  in  “  modalistic,  pan¬ 
theistic  Sabellianism  ”  (p.  ii6).  Joseph  Cook  is  still  worse. 
And,  finally,  here  are  Phillips  Brooks  and  George  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  who  teach  the  “  consubstantiality  ”  of  the  human  and 
the  divine,  and  are  thus  already  essentially  at  the  goal, 
black  pantheism !  Thither  we  are  all  going,  and  when 
finally  we  have  reached  there,  we  must  reconstruct  our  the¬ 
ology  from  the  foundations,  or  there  will  be  no  more  re¬ 
ligion  for  us. 

Professor  Paine  has  his  scheme  of  reconstruction. 

And,  first,  we  have  to  wait  a  little,  for  the  destructive 
process  is  not  yet  complete.  Men  like  President  Hyde, 
who  calls  for  reconstruction  at  once,  are  premature.  But 
when  it  comes,  it  will  meet  three  demands :  first,  the  his¬ 
torical,  which  is  for  the  abandonment  of  all  dogmatic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which,  and  especially  the  New 
Testament,  the  work  of  destruction  is  “but  half  done,” 
although  miracle  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  already  torn 
away ;  secondly,  the  religious, — and  religion  is  an  ethical 
relation  to  God  and  Christ  and  quite  independent  of  all 
dogmatic  ideas;  thirdly,  the  intellectual,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  purely  inductive  method.  Some  things  about  it, 
therefore,  are  clear.  “The  new  theology  is  bound  to  be 
monotheistic.  Dogmatic  trinitarianism  is  either  polythe¬ 
istic  or  pantheistic  in  its  very  nature,  and  must  be  classed 
philosophically  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  positions,  how¬ 
ever  hard  theologians  may  struggle  against  it”  (p.  277). 
“With  the  old  theology  of  the  trinity  goes  also  the  old 
christology,  both  resting  on  the  same  speculative  founda¬ 
tions.  The  inductive  historical  method  brings  Christ 
back  to  us  as  a  true  member  of  the  human  race,  and  turns 
christology  into  a  branch  of  anthropology.  But  while  he 
is  thus  historically  a  true  man,  under  human  conditions, 
his  moral  eminence  is  not  thereby  at  all  endangered,  nor 
his  unique  place  among  the  media  of  divine  revelation  lost 
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[By  the  way,  that  phrase  “media  of  divine  revelation” 
shows  that  Professor  Paine  has  himself  not  quite  caught 
up  with  the  march  of  a  “scientific”  theology,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that,  all  revelation  is  such  only  by  the  soul’s  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  God  in  its  own  self-mediated  religious 
discoveries.]  Why  may  not  a  man  have  appeared,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  age  and  surroundings^  so  exceptional  in  moral 
development  and  consciousness  as  to  become  and  remain 
a  guide  and  example  to  his  fellow-men  in  all  religious 
faith  and  conduct?  Such  is  a  true  inductive  christolo- 
gy”  (pp.  281,  282). —  That  an  inductive  Christology !  That 
from  an  evolutionist!  A  man  developed  “in  advance  of 
his  age  and  surroundings”  1  “Why  not?”  asks  Professor 
Paine.  Because  he  cannot  be  in  advance  of  his  surround¬ 
ings,  since  it  is  the  “surroundings”  [environment]  that 
make  the  man.  Professor  Paine  has  still  too  much  of  the 
old  theology  with  its  “miraculism”  clinging  to  him. 
When  he  gets  free  from  it  he  will  recognize  that  little  can 
be  said  of  Christ  and  nothing  as  to  the  superiority  of  his 
nature^  which  cannot  be  said  of  Socrates,  and  will  feel 
no  need  to  call  himself  a  Christian. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  remaining  features  of  Dr.  Paine’s 
scheme.  He  discusses  the  atonement  only  completely  to 
deny  the  whole  thing,  as,  of  course,  he  must.  I  have  said 
enough  now  to  get  his  book  fairly  before  my  readers.  I 
have  also  expressed  sufficiently  my  conception  of  its  worth. 
I  wish  to  speak  respectfully  of  Dr.  Paine,  who  is  so  much 
my  senior,  but  I  must  speak  plainly.  I  do  not  charge  him 
with  intentional  misrepresentation,  with  conscious  sophis¬ 
try,  or  with  lack  of  learning ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  a  greater  collection  of  historical  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,  of  logical  fallacies,  and  of  philosophical  blunders,  it 
was  never  my  ill  fortune  to  be  obliged  to  read, — and  I 
have  read  Semler  and  Paulus.  Its  very  epigrammatic 
brilliancy  is  its  vice.  It  is  a  witty  book, — and  wit  plays 
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with  words;  but  as  to  thought^  it  is  saturated  with  fallacy. 
This  I  have  abundantly  and  sufficiently  indicated. 

I  close  this  review  of  Professor  Paine’s  book  by  a  liberal 
consecutive  quotation,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  state 
his  conclusion  in  his  own  way,  without  the  disturbing  in¬ 
trusion  of  any  criticism  however  just. 

“  Although  the  old  ortho<loxy  has  long  been  trembling  to  its  fall,  there 
still  remains  deeply  imbedded  in  the  historical  background  of  our  age  a 
Ixxly  of  traditional  presupiX)sitions  and  prepossessions  and  assumptions 
that  stand  squarely  in  the  way  of  any  radical  reconstruction  ;  and  until 
this  Ixxly  of  misconceptions  is  utterly  removed,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  new 
theological  movement  that  will  be  of  any  lasting  value.  The  vital  trouble 
with  the  foundation  and  framework  of  orthodoxy  is  that  there  is  mixed 
all  through  it,  as  a  sort  of  cement,  a  mass  of  presupiKJsitions  which  are 
opfKised  to  all  the  critical  results  of  science  and  of  history  and  to  the 
afTirmations  of  man’s  moral  consciousness.  Such  for  example  are  the 
assumptions  concerning  the  supernatural  world  and  its  relations  to  this 
world  ; — concerning  miracles  as  suspensions,  if  not  violations,  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  riature  concerning  a  supernatural  or  iniraculous  revela¬ 
tion  of  God'  to  man  through  specially  inspired  men  concerning  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  divine  authorship  and  hence  perfect  and  infallible  in 
its  religious  teachings  and  even  in  its  history  and  science  concerning 
the  historicity  of  the  traditional  dates  and  authors  of  the  lxK)ks  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  concerning  the  metaphysical  being  and  character  of  God,  and 
concerning  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the  origin  and  fall  of  man.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  presuppositions  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science  and  all  the  latest  results  of  historical  scholarship.  But 
it  will  be  asked  :  Are  they  not  already  discarded  by  all  intelligent  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians?  By  no  means.  Take  any  latest  theological  tjook,  even 
of  the  most  liberal  evangelical  sort,  and  one  will  find  one  or  more  at  least 
of  these  traditional  presuppositions,  half  concealed,  perhaps,  but  still 
assumed  throughout.  There  is  but  one  way  of  eliminating  such  assump¬ 
tions,  viz.,  by  a  radically  new  metlKxl  of  procedure. 

“  The  first  question,  then,  in  considering  how  a  new  theology  shall  be 
formed  is  one  of  method.  Propa;deutics  or  methodology  is  the  first 
necessary  stage  in  a  new  theological  movement.  Methodology  has  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  matters  of  religious  truth  are  approached  and  ex¬ 
amined.  The  materials  of  theology  are  not  here  in  question.  As  I  have 
already  suggested,  much  material  of  the  old  theology  will  enter  into  the 
new.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  It  is  not  the  material 
of  the  old  theology,  but  the  way  in  which  that  material  is  handled,  the 
method  of  systemization  employed,  and  the  unscientific  and  unhistorical 
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mixture  of  true  and  false  materials,  that  render  it  useless  for  the  new 
theological  builder.  What  has  continued  the  old  theology  so  long  in  ex¬ 
istence  is  the  fact  that  it  has  preserved  and  defended  so  many  of  the 
vital  truths  of  religion.  Such  are  the  truths  of  man’s  free  moral  nature 
and  responsibility,  of  sin  and  sinfulness  and  its  moral  effects,  of  man’s 
capacity  for  repentance  ainl  a  new  spiritual  life,  of  the  religious  sense  of 
and  of  his  moral  supremacy,  of  man’s  instinctive  hope  of  immortal¬ 
ity,  of  conscience  that  commands  to  duty  and  stirs  the  conviction  of 
moral  reward  and  punishment,  and  of  the  revelations  of  God’s  goodness 
and  love  in  nature  and  providence,  and  especially  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
But  while  such  truths  have  been  held,  theological  presuppositions  and 
assumptions  have  Ijeen  put  behind  them  that  have  entirely  changed  their 
character  in  a  theological  system,  so  that  they  have  Ijecoine  repugnant  to 
the  moral  consciousness  and  reason,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  sound 
historical  and  philosophical  criteria.  It  is  not  these  great  and  essential 
religious  truths  themselves,  but  the  way  in  which  they  have  l)een  shaped 
and  distorted  in  a  system,  and  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  errors,  mythologi¬ 
cal,  legendary,  Jewish,  pagan,  that  makes  the  old  ortho<loxy,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth,  a  thing  to  be  rejected  and  cast  away  ”  (pp.  249-251). 

The  “assumptions”  of  the  first  paragraph  show  what 
Professor  Paine  would  reject;  the  “  vital  truths”  of  the 
second  what  he  has  left. 

To  this  point  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  relations  of 
these  books  to  the  theological  standards.  I  have  complied 
with  Professor  Gilbert’s  demand,  and  have  tested  them  his¬ 
torically  and  logically.  I  have  condemned  them,  and  that 
with  the  more  nncompromisiiig  vigor,  because  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  historically  and  not  dogmatically.  But  now  I  propose 
to  ask  the  question.  Do  these  books  conform  to  onr  stand- 

ard. s,  and  are  they  within  the  limits  of  onr  theological  free¬ 
dom?  And  then  I  propose  to  discuss,  since  the  question 
may  not  be  regarded  as  .settled  among  ns,  whether  there 

are,  or  should  lie,  any  limits  of  the<dogical  freedom  for  pro- 
fe.ssors  and  ministers  for  all  of  ns,  and  what  such  limits  are. 
I  say  nothing  about  .seminary  creeds,  or  the  relations  of 
professors  to  such  creeds.  The  question  is  a  general,  de¬ 
nominational  one;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is 
to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  general  considerations  and  uni¬ 
versal  reason. 
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The  preliminary  question  as  to  these  books  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  very  speedily.  Neither  of  them  agrees  at  all  on  the 
most  vital  points  with  any  creedal  statement  which  Con- 
gregationalists  have  put  forth  themselves,  or  indorsed 
when  put  forth  by  others.  Professor  Paine’s  “new  theol¬ 
ogy,”  to  the  support  of  which  the  whole  course  of  his  book 
tends,  is  bald  naturalism.  There  is  in  it  no  divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  no  supernatural  rescue  of  lost  men — the  heart  of 
evangelical  theology.  As  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  his 
atoning  work.  Professor  Gilbert  is  equally  divergent  from 
all  our  standards.  He  may  hold,  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  he  does,  a  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  but  he 
affirms  that  Christ  taught  nothing  as  to  his  own  preexis¬ 
tence.  If  Christ  did  not  teach  it,  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it;  and  if  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  no  one 
did,  and  it  is  not  true.  That  process  of  thought  is  conclu¬ 
sive.  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  Professpr  Gilbert  that 
I  doubt  not  he  has  followed  it,  and  so  has  not  said  what 
has  been  imputed  to  him  about  the  “metaphysical”  trin¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  metaphysical  trinity.  Either  it  is  a  bib¬ 
lical  trinity,  or  it  is  nothing ! 

Two  of  our  theological  professors  have  thus  abandoned 
our  evangelical  theology.  Do  the  limits  of  academical 
freedom  extend  far  enough  to  include  them  still? 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are,  and  ought  to  be,  jealous 
for  a  true  liberty  of  thought  in  the  professorial  chair.  We 
wish  to  learn,  and  we  can  learn  only  by  an  uiiliainpered  in¬ 
vestigation,  not  committed  to  any  foregone  result.  Con- 
gregationalists  are  therefore  determined  to  raise  no  petty 
issues.  They  are  willing  that  their  professors  should  fall 
into  errors,  if  these  are  not  vital,  and  will  never  tolerate 
the  disposition  to  nag  at  men  for  minute  variations  from 
generally  accepted  views.  They  seem  inclined  in  these 
days  to  give  considerable  play  to  such  deviations.  They 
seem  ready  to  put  up  with  the  teaching  of  views  which 
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they  really  regard  as  pernicious,  willing  to  push  liberty  to 
a  large  extension,  rather  than  to  appear  to  extinguish  it. 

But  the  church  has  a  practical  aim.  She  is  in  the  world 
to  save  men  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  She  has  fun¬ 
damental  conceptions  as  to  the  ruin  of  men  and  the  divine 
method  of  salvation.  She  cannot  perform  her  mission  un¬ 
less  she  hold  fast  to  these  conceptions,  and  hence  she  must 
demand  that  they  be  held  by  her  ministers  and  taught  in 
her  seminaries.  The  proposers  of  new  views  will,  of  course, 
question  this  position.  They  will  say  that  the  new  views 
are  capable  of  eliciting  greater  zeal  and  interest,  and  of 
promoting  larger  and  higher  work.  Theorists  always  make 
such  claims  and  always  must,  for  it  is  the  very  reason  why 
new  theories  are  propounded  that  they  are  believed  to  be 
truer  and  better.  But  the  church  has  a  practical  aim,  and 
partakes  therefore  of  the  character  of  every  practical  insti¬ 
tution.  She  knows  that  her  great  doctrines  have  saving 
power,  for  they  have  proved  to  be  the  very  hiding-place  of 
God’s  presence.  And  she  cannot  venture  to  abandon  them 
for  views  subversive  of  them,  because  such  views  would 
probably  subvert  also  the  work  of  saving  men. 

Nor  is  this  merely  the  resistance  to  change  characteristic 
of  all  practical  conservatism.  There  are  substantial  rea¬ 
sons  for  doubting  the  new  theories.  They  are  not  really 
new,  and  their  history  is  against  them.  They  have  new 
forms;  but  their  essence,  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment  in  Christianity,  is  as  old  as  the  outbreak  of  Rational¬ 
ism  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  of  English  Deism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth, 
or  of  Socinianism  in  the  sixteenth.  None  of  these  forms  of 
theology,  different  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  their  expres¬ 
sions,  and  different  in  their  origin,  methods,  tone,  and  for¬ 
mulation,  but  identical  as  they  were  at  bottom,  manifested 
any  power  of  aggressive  evangelical  activity,  or  even  of  sur¬ 
vival  as  phases  of  Christian  life.  Where  are  they  to-day? 
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And  with  what  feelings  are  they  regarded  by  the  living, 
throbbing  heart  of  an  eager  advancing  church?  No  new 
theologian  is  willing,  for  an  instant,  to  accept  their  char¬ 
acteristic  names  as  his  own  designation.  Nor  has  New 
England  Unitarianism  succeeded  in  commending  itself  any 
better  to  modern  evangelicals.  Whatever  their  essential 
agreement  with  the  denials  or  affirmations  of  those  bodies 
may  be,  the  radical  element  in  our  denomination  are  care¬ 
ful  to  disclaim  explicitly  either  Unitarianism  or  Univer- 
salism. 

The  present  tendencies  displayed  by  the  new  liberalism 
are  almost  equally  against  it  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  historical  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that  the 
emphasis  is  changing  in  our  day,  so  that  “the  salvation  of 
the  world  as  a  whole”  is  giving  place  to  the  salvation  of 
individuals  as  the  ideal  of  Christian  activity,  and  that  this 
is  a  return  to  the  doctrine  which  Jesus  presented  in  his 
preaching  of  the  “kingdom.”  If  that  is  all  that  is  happen¬ 
ing,  the  lovers  of  evangelical  truth  need  only  rejoice.  The 
activities  of  the  church  need  to  be  made  as  inclusive  as 
possible, — and,  strange  though  it  may  sound  to  some 
ears,  there  is  nothing  in  the  professed  features  of  the  new 
movement  in  the  way  of  essential  aim  or  even  method  (ex¬ 
cept  possibly  the  building  of  a  gymnasium  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  church!)  that  is  particularly  new.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  “institutional”  churches  are  thor¬ 
oughly  conservative.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  of  real 
divergence  from  evangelical  ideals  in  the  social  methods  of 
our  day,  when  managed  by  the  liberals,  than  is  consistent 
with  the  explanation  of  a  mere  change  in  emphasis.  The 
prevalent  hostility  to  revivals  among  them  is  a  sign  of  bad 
omen.  Do  they  disbelieve  in  conversion  ?  Are  they  op¬ 
posing  not  merely  shallow  and  hysterical  evangelism,  as 
would  their  conservative  brethren  also,  but  all  evangel¬ 
ism,  and  all  solemn  putting  of  the  question  to  the  individ- 
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ual  soul,  Do  love  Jesus  Christ?  Are  they  forgetting 
the  individual  in  seeking  to  save  the  mass?  And  is  the 
solemnity  of  individual  sin  and  of  individual  condemna¬ 
tion  by  a  holy  God  being  lost  sight  of  when  men  are  ad¬ 
dressed  as  masses,  and  when  the  methods  of  the  pulpit  are 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  platform,  and  those  of  the 
church  for  those  of  places  of  entertainment,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  them?  Current  methods  sometimes  raise  these 
questions  irresistibly.  Those  who  still  believe  in  the  old 
gospel  are  led  to  distrust  the  new  by  these  and  like  things, 
and  they  feel  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  control¬ 
ling  elements  of  the  old  ideals  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
.  changes  of  the  present,  that  they  may  preserve  the  old 
power,  and  the  old  work.  Let  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  go,  take  away  the  divine  Redeemer,  the  infinite 
atonement  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and,  they  fear,  the 
saving  activities  of  the  church  will  also  be  found  to  have 
gone.  The  limits  of  liberty  must  be  drawn  inside  of  the 
area  of  chilling,  destructive  negations  of  vital  truth. 

Professor  Paine  suggests,  and  many  are  now  favoring, 
another  basis  of  church  fellowship  than  the  dogmatic.  The 
basis  of  the  suggestion  is  well  expressed  when  Professor 
Paine  says  that  “the  vital  question  of  religion  is  not  what 
a  man  believes,  how  much  or  how  little,  but  what  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  heart  and  will  is  toward  those  objects  of 
faith  that  lie  within  the  range  of  his  own  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  ”  (p.  204).  With  that  sentence  I  entirely  agree.  The 
fundamental  element  of  the  Christian  experience  is  the  su¬ 
preme  choice  of  apprehended  duty  as  the  law  of  life.  But 
when  Professor  Paine,  though  declaring  that  “clear  appre¬ 
hensions  of  truth  are  of  great  religious  value  ”  (p.  205), 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  “  is  not  essential  that  ministers  should 
have  any  definite  philosophy  [of  Christian  truths]  at  all,” 
and  that  “the  chances  are  that  a  young  minister’s  philoso¬ 
phy  would  be  a  very  poor  one,  and  a  poor  one  is  worse 
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than  none  at  all,”  he  departs  far  from  truth  and  reason. 
In  the  name  of  our  youth,  I  protest  against  this  belittling 
of  their  power  of  thought.  They  are  competent  to  arrive 
at  a  Christian  philosophy,  as  witness  thousands  that  have. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  prime  of  manhood  has  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  mature  youth  in  matters  of  thought,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  greater  power  to  weigh  premises^  in  that, 
namely,  which  experience  of  life  can  give.  In  abstract 
thought,  and  in  many  matters  of  theology,  that  advantage 
is  slight.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  mischievous  in 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  than  this  cheap  belittling 
of  that  period  of  life  which  has,  in  fact,  produced  many  of 
our  greatest  works  of  invention  and  thought,  and  carried 
forward  most  of  our  greatest  practical  enterprises.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine  must  have  had  a  strange  experience  with 
young  men  in  his  years  of  teaching  to  be  able  to  say  what 
he  has. 

But,  this  lesser  point  aside,  Professor  Paine  would  evi¬ 
dently  favor  an  expre.ssion  which  I  recently  heard,  that  if 
a  candidate  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  should 
be  ordained,  even  though  he  denied,  or  failed  to  appre¬ 
hend,  so  important  doctrines  as  the  divinity  of  Christ 
Professor  Paine,  of  course,  goes  much  further  than  this. 
But  it  will  always  be  a  question  how  the  pos.session  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  determined.  It  is  easy  to  profess 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  easy  also  to  display  that  native 
amiability  and  geniality  (if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  pos¬ 
sess  it)  which  many  a  pagan  Greek  and  Roman  had,  and 
which  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  strikingly  like  the 
gentleness  that  comes  from  deep  sympathy  with  Jesus. 
But  docility  towards  the  truth  cf  Christ  is  a  part  of  his 
spirit ;  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  some  participa¬ 
tion  in  that  spirit  than  acceptance  of  the  truth.  Now,  if 
our  churches  do  not  know  what  the  truth  of  Christ  is,  they 
may  be  careful  about  applying  such  a  test ;  but  they  arc 
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not  so  ignorant,  or  so  fearful  of  being  in  error,  as  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  this  paralysis  of  action.  They  believe  in  the 
truth  enough  to  commend  it  to  the  heathen  as  their  one 
salvation.  They  believe  in  it  enough  to  embody  it  in 
their  church  creeds.  And  they  believe  in  it  enough  to  say 
that,  if  any  candidate  for  the  ministry  does  not  know 
whether  Christ  preexisted  or  not,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  holy 
service.  They  ought  to  say  this  in  every  case  unmistaka¬ 
bly. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  such  limits  are'  peculiar  to 
theology,  and  that  thought  ought  to  be  as  free  there  as 
anywhere.  But  the  objection  rests  upon  error.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  limits  to  beliefs  is  not  peculiar  to  theology.  It 
prevails  in  physics,  chemistry,  politics,  sociology.  A  chem¬ 
ist  who  should  deny  the  atomic  theory  and  the  law  of  defi¬ 
nite  proportions  and  begin  to  teach  the  theory  of  phlogis¬ 
ton,  would  find  that  he  had  transgressed  “limits”  indeed! 
What  physicist  could  maintain  his  place  who  should  deny 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  the  impenetrability  of 
matter?  And  what  show  would  a  physician  have  in  a 
medical  association  who  should  go  over  to  “  Christian  sci¬ 
ence”?  There  is  an  “orthodoxy”  in  every  practical  pur¬ 
suit,  and  must  be.  It  is  not  only  not  peculiar  to  theology, 
but  it  is  managed  there  with  a  degree  of  leniency  and  con¬ 
sideration  unknown  in  the  sterner  circles  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  A  Christian  church  has  the  same  right  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  quiet  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  work,  and  to  the  safeguarding  of  its  future, 
that  a  body  of  physicians  or  a  college  of  science  has.  It 
need  ask  for  nothing  more.  It  certainly  can  ask  for  noth¬ 
ing  less. 

Another  objection,  quite  commonly  insisted  on,  is  that  if 
o.ny  limits  whatever  are  drawn,  men  who  may  be  put 
thereby  in  jeopardy  of  their  positions  will  either  refuse  to 
prosecute  investigations  or  conceal  their  results  when 
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gained,  thus  becoming  either  cowardly  fossils  or  liars.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  objection  is  ordinarily  put  so  bluntly, 
but  that  is  its  meaning  !  No  doubt  this  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  in  certain  cases,  for  human  nature  is  weak.  Every 
good  thing  has  its  bad  side.  If  any  safeguards  are  put  up, 
some  evasion  of  them  will  be  practiced.  But  it  may  be 
emphatically  denied  that  there  is  any  j/mVr/dangerin  this 
direction.  I  think  I  know  theological  professors  pretty 
well,  and  I  think  they  generally  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions.  Instead  of  being  less  courageous  than  other 
ministers  or  than  laymen,  they  are  probably  more  so,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abstract  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  their 
exemption  from  the  daily  necessity  of  measuring  their 
words.  They  will  investigate,  because  this  is  their  official 
duty;  and  they  will  fearlessly  declare  their  results,  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  them,  and  hope  to  commend  them  to 
others.  And  they  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  result. 

For, — and  this  leads  to  the  next  objection, — brave  and 
good  men  do  not  expect  to  carry  precious  truth  without 
strenuous  effort,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
conferring  what  they  believe  to  be  benefits  on  man¬ 
kind.  The  objection  is  that  it  is  not  right  to  make  men 
suffer  ill  purse  or  reputation  for  their  honest  convictions. 
True,  it  is  not  right  to  make  men  suffer  when  w'e  know 
they  are  correct;  but  it  is  duty  to  resist  evil  and  error, 
and  until  a  man  can  convince  his  fellow-workers  that 
his  new  proposal  is  truth  instead  of  error,  he  must  be 
content  that  it  should  be  treated  as  error.  If  he  is  not 
content,  he  does  not  love  the  truth  himself !  If  he  can¬ 
not  understand  w’hy  men  oppose  what  seems  to  them 
false  teaching,  he  does  not  understand  their  love  of  what 
they  hold  to  be  vital  and  saving  truth;  and  if  he  does  not 
understand  this,  it  is  because  he  does  not  sympathize  with 
it,  or  share  it.  Any  man  who,  by  his  loyalty  to  what  he 
himself  believes  to  be  the  gospel,  has  the  first  and  most 
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elementary  qualification  for  the  professorate  or  the  minis¬ 
try,  will  understand  what  truth  costs  in  this  world,  and 
will  be  willing,  yes,  glad  (Acts  v.  41),  to  suffer,  if  necessary, 
to  introduce  it  to  the  church.  We  shall  have,  no  doubt, 
fewer  rash  and  immature  innovators  and  fewer  theological 
sensationalists,  but  we  shall  have  no  fewer  contributors  to 
sound  learning  and  genuine  progress. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  this  line  of  thought  is  that 
it  is  an  invitation  to  schism ;  and  it  might  lead  to  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  “mistake”  of  our  fathers  in  the  Unitarian  con¬ 
troversy  (1815  and  following  years),  when  the  orthodox 
churches  renounced  fellowship  with  the  Unitarian,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  denomination.  I  grant  that  the  course  suggested 
might  lead  to  a  schism,  provided  our  churches  are  so  far 
advanced  on  the  path  of  a  destructive  theological  criticism 
that  any  considerable  number  would  prefer  to  leave  us 
rather  than  maintain  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  the 
trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  the  atonement,  and 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, —  for  these  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  proposed  for  our  rejection  by  the  books  before  us. 

I  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lose  any  churches  on  such 
I  an  issue.  But  if  we  did,  the  question  might  fairly  be  put, 
whether  they  were  not  already  lost  to  any  constructive 
I  work  with  us  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  no  “mis- 

1  take”  when  churches  which  really  have  no  fellowship, 

announce  this  fact  and  proceed  to  recognize  it  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  ecclesiastical  acts.  A  denomination  may  be  really  di¬ 
vided,  while  it  pretends  to  be  united.  Orthodoxy  gained 
a  powerful  impulse  in  Massachusetts  when  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Andover  Seminary,  and  the  new  orthodox 
churches  of  Boston,  and  the  American  Board  were  founded. 
Had  the  orthodox  remained  in  professed  fellowship  with 
Unitarians,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there 
would  have  been  religious  zeal  sufficient  to  found,  or 
maintain  when  founded,  these  famous  and  useful  institu- 
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tions.  And  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether  there  would 
to-day  be  any  Congregationalism  at  all  in  America,  had 
not  the  First  Churches  in  Cambridge  and  many  another 
M;issachusetts  town  abandoned  meeting  house  and  funds, 
and  “gone  out”  for  Christ’s  sake  to  begin  again  the  work 
of  church-building  at  the  bottom. 

And  yet  a  schism  is  a  great  evil.  Congregationalism  in 
England  and  America  suffers  to-day  untold  evils  because  it 
left  the  Church  of  England;  and  Unitarianism  lost  un¬ 
speakably  when  it  forfeited  the  corrective  influences  of  the 
evangelical  piety  and  doctrine  of  the  churches  which  held 
by  historical  Christianity.  Schism  in  Congregationalism 
to-day,  if  it  reached  very  large  proportions,  would  mean 
the  paralysis  of  our  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  serious  crippling  of  our  educational  institutions,  the  cer¬ 
tain  decay  of  the  exscinded  churches, — aud  it  would  carry 
dismay  and  confusion  into  every  other  Christian  commun¬ 
ion  in  the  country.  Men  would  wonder  if  it  is  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  build  anything  permanent  or  great  in  church 
organization,  if  after  such  a  lesson  as  Congregationalism  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
after  her  unparalleled  triumphs  during  its  progress,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  she  did  not  possess  coherency 
enough  to  maintain  her  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  The 
young,  already  widely  alienated  from  the  church,  would 
be  more  alienated,  and  the  tide  of  irreligion  in  the  country 
would  rise  higher  than  it  has.  And  yet,  all  this  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  slow  death.  Life  is  so  precious  that  it  is  to  be 
purchased  at  any  neces.sary  sacrifice.  The  evils,  great  as 
they  would  be,  would  be  less  than  those  felt  if  the  voice  of 
Congregationalism  should  be  given  against  the  atonement, 
against  the  incarnation,  against  the  supernatural, — in  a 
word,  against  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  but 
living  and  divine  Redeemer.  That  would  terminate  our 
work,  not  merely  cripple  it.  That  would  close  missions, 
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merge  Christian  colleges  in  state  institutions,  become  ten¬ 
fold  more  indifferent  and  irreligious  than  they  now  are, 
kill  churches,  discourage  Christian  brethren  of  other 
communions,  and  introduce  in  our  own  body  an  era  of 
religious  desolation  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 
And  if  the  doctrines  of  the  books  under  review  become 
prevalent  among  us,  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  our 
history. 

My  plea  is,  then,  for  the  more  thorough  and  consistent 
application  among  us  of  reasonable  theological  tests.  We 
have  never  ceased  to  apply  them,  nor  have  we  been  careless 
at  any  time.  But  we  have  been  generous,  too  generous  as  it 
would  now  seem,  for  safety  and  the  security  of  our  work. 
The  books  before  us  are  more  than  solitary  phenomena. 
They  are  indicative  of  a  real  and  impending  danger.  They 
indicate  a  rising  feeling  which  is  shared  by  a  considerable 
number,  that  the  very  foundations  and  elementary  truths 
of  historical  Christianity  are  questionable.  They  point  to 
the  increase  of  a  party  which  will  deny  all  our  fundamen¬ 
tal  historical  principles,  and  convert  our  gospel  into  a 
“different  gospel,”  and  plunge  us  into  theological  and 
practical  chaos.  We  have  undoubtedly  fellowshiped  some 
who  are  not  “  of  ”  us.  The  time  has  come  for  the  lines  to 
be  more  rigidly  drawn.  I  do  not  plead  for  the  shibboleths 
of  any  theological  school,  I  plead  only  for  the  central  and 
determinative  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system.  Men 
who  deny  these  or  are  ignorant  about  them  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  their  true  fellowship  is  elsewhere.  They  ought 
to  draw  the  distinction  themselves.  Professor  Herron  in 
resigning  from  Iowa  College  (for  reasons,  however,  not  of 
a  theological  nature)  set  a  noble  example  which  others 
might  follow,  very  much  to  their  credit.  It  is  not 
creditable  for  a  man  who  has  in  fact  abandoned  every  dis¬ 
tinctive  element  of  Christianity  to  call  himself  a  Christian 
and  claim  fellowship  with  Congregationalists  who  stand 
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firmly  by  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  the  only 
Christianity  that  has  any  right  to  the  name.  He  ought  to 
be  strongly  enough  attached  to  his  real  principles  to  wish 
to  propagate  them  without  disguise  and  without  the  con¬ 
stant  hindrance  which  the  system  of  a  denomination, 
founded  on  other  principles  and  organized  to  promote  them, 
throws  about  him.  Believing  with  Huxley  and  other  such 
men,  he  should  imitate  their  frank  and  honest  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  church  they  did  not  believe  in.  But  if  such  a 
man  will  not  voluntarily  take  his  true  place,  it  is  the  right 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  Congregationalism,  as  it  values 
its  own  existence,  to  show  him  his  place  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

In  a  word,  it  is  time  for  evangelical  men  among  Congre- 
gationalists  to  vote  on  ordinations,  installations,  call  of 
professors,  etc.,  according  to  their  theological  convictions. 
I  know  that  this  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Often 
charity  and  love  of  peace  lead  a  man  to  hope  that  things 
are  better  than  they  .seem.  A  church  is  often  said  to  be 
so  eager  to  have  some  doubtful  man  settled  over  it,  that  it 
will  “produce  confusion,”  “give  the  church  a  staggering 
blow,”  “cripple  the  work,”  or  what  not,  if  he  is  not  in¬ 
stalled  instanter.  But,  after  all,  the  churches  want  help 
when  they  call  councils;  and  councils  have  duties  to  God 
and  Christ  and  his  truth.  Men  ought  to  vote  according 
to  many  things,  but  now  the  faith  of  the  candidate  is  a 
very  important  element  of  the  matter.  Those  customary 
pleas  are  often  very  far  from  the  mark.  I  have  sat  more 
than  once  on  councils  when  a  majority  voted  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  unqualified  man  “because  the  church  de¬ 
manded  it,”  when  I  learned  afterwards  that  the  wisest  and 
most  influential  men  in  the  church  did  not  wish  it.  I  was 
told  in  this  study  where  I  write,  but  a  day  or  two  since, 
in  reference  to  a  council  long  ago,  by  a  member  of  the 
church  in  question,  that  he,  “  had  he  been  a  member  of 
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the  council,  should  have  voted  against  installation!^^ 
And  yet  lie  was  thought  to  be  very  earnest  for  it.  Such 
pleas  are  all  elements  of  confusion.  Councils  should  have 
convictions,  and  they  should  express  them.  That  is  what 
they  are  for !  And  thus  they  will  save  the  Church. 

And,  now,  in  closing,  I  put  and  answer  briefly  those  two 
questions  which  I  said  in  the  beginning  these  books  pre¬ 
sented  to  us: — Is  Congregationalism  threatened  by  the  in¬ 
roads  of  anti-Christian  naturalism?  My  answer  is.  Yes! 
Can  anything  be  done  to  stay  its  advance?  Yes!  Let 
Congregationalists  on  all  appropriate  occasions  vote  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  theological  convictions!  Nothing  more 
is  needed  than  simply  that. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SOPHISTICAL  ELEMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN 
PREACHING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARI.ES  SUMNER  NASH,  D.D. 

The  name  “Sophist,”  first  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  the 
Seven  Sages,  was  especially  given  “  to  the  educated  men  of 
ready  speech  who  from  about  the  year  450  b.  c.  used  to 
travel  through  Greece  from  place  to  place  and  imparted 
what  they  knew  for  money.”  The  leaders  of  the  class 
were  honorable  and  honored  men.  They  were  sincere,  as 
even  Plato  concedes.  They  were  highly  educated.  They 
were  skilled  instructors  of  youth.  They  rendered  good 
service  to  literature  and  oratory.  They  were  stylists,  win¬ 
ning  their  success  by  skillful  and  effective  exposition  and 
having  great  influence  in  forming  the  style  of  their  time. 
When  they  began,  prose  composition  was  hardly  practiced 
in  central  Greece.  They  were  leaders  in  literature  and 
oratory  when  Plato  wrote  the  “  Republic,”  and  had  not  lost 
their  position  and  influence  when  Demosthenes  spoke.  “In 
fact,”  writes  one  concerning  them,  “it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  was  the  Sophists  who  provided  'these  great  mas¬ 
ters  with  their  consiin’niate  instrument.”  “It  must  not  be 
forgotten,”  writes  another,  “  that  it  was  Gorgias  who  trans¬ 
planted  rhetoric  to  Greece,  its  proper  soil,  and  who  helped 
to  diffuse  the  Attic  dialect  as  the  literary  language  of 
prose.” 

And  yet,  despite  their  educational  value,  the  Sophists 
early  fell  into  disrepute.  There  were  false  notes  in  their 
work,  which,  gradually  becoming  dominant,  justified  the 
censure  still  standing  against  them.  A  life  devoted  to 
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rhetoric,  oratory,  and  dialectic  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
both  intellect  and  heart.  The  pursuit  of  form  is  fascinat¬ 
ing;  it  is  guilty  and  disastrous,  when  it  usurps  the  throne 
which  belongs  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  practice  of 
persuasion  may  be  as  ennobling  as  it  is  captivating;  but  it 
is  degrading,  when,  regardless  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
it  drives  at  conquest  and  power.  Into  this  pit  the  Sophists 
fell  at  the  beginning  of  their  class  career.  Their  plight  is 
described  as  follows:  The  sophistry  of  rhetoric  led  to  that 
of  politics.  The  sophistry  of  culture  led  to -that  of  dispu¬ 
tation.  Hippias  professed  to  teach  all  learning,  to  the  end 
of  culture.  His  successors  “claimed  to  possess  and  to  com¬ 
municate  not  the  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  learning, 
but  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with  all  subjects,  which  apti¬ 
tude  should  make  the  knowledge  of  any  subject  superflu¬ 
ous.  In  other  words,  they  cultivated  skill  in  disputation. 
Now  skill  in  disputation  is  plainly  a  valuable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  But  when  men  set  themselves  to  cultivate  skill  in 
disputation  irrespective  of  the  matter  debated,  when  men 
regard  the  matter  discussed,  not  as  a  serious  issue,  but  as  a 
thesis  on  which  to  practice  their  powers  of  controversy, 
they  learn  to  pursue,  not  truth,  but  victory;  and,  their  cri¬ 
terion  of  excellence  having  been  thus  perverted,  they  pres¬ 
ently  prefer  ingenious  fallacy  to  solid  reasoning,  and  the 
applause  of  bystanders  to  the  consciousness  of  honest  effort. 
Sophistry  was  from  the  beginning  a  substitute  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth.” 

Men  of  such  quality  could  not  escape  the  lances  of  Soc¬ 
rates  and  Plato.  The  latter’s  antagonism  is  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  their  history.  Professor  Jowett  summar¬ 
izes  it  thus:  “The  Sophist  in  Plato  is  the  master  of  the  art 
of  illusion;  the  charlatan,  the  foreigner,  the  prince  of 
esprits-faux^  the  hireling  who  is  not  a  teacher,  and  who, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  regarded,  is  the  opposite 
of  the  true  teacher.  He  is  the  ‘  evil  one,’  the  ideal  repre- 
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sentative  of  all  that  Plato  most  disliked  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies  of  his  own  age,  the  adversary  of  the 
almost  equally  ideal  Socrates.” 

Mr.  Grote,  in  his  labored  controversy,  fails  to  show 
Plato’s  opinion  to  have  been  unjust  prejudice  and  Plato’s 
mighty  influence  the  one  efficient  cause  of  the  Sophists’ 
permanent  dishonor.  Mr.  Grote  cannot  successfully  dis* 
pute  the  statement  that  there  is  more  than  enough  in  the 
recorded  history  of  these  men  to  explain  the  odium  in 
which  they  were  held.  Their  ill-repute,  adds  Professor 
Jowett,  “was  a  natural  consequence  of  their  vocation.  That 
they  were  foreigners,  that  they  made  fortunes,  that  they 
taught  novelties,  that  they  excited  the  minds  of  youth,” 
that  the  less  noble  were  consciously  insincere,  that  they 
confined  their  attention  to  form  and  style,  that  they  cared 
little  for  truth  and  virtue;  these  “are  quite  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  to  account  for  the  opprobrium  which  attached  to 
them.” 

The  later  Sophists  were  lineal  and  degenerate  descen¬ 
dants  of  those  of  Plato’s  time.  Wholly  devoted  to  form 
and  style,  they  “  did  not  think  they  needed  even  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fact  to  talk  as  they  pleased  about  everything.” 
Cicero’s  description  of  them  as  those  who  pursue  philoso¬ 
phy  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain  reveals  their  rep¬ 
utation  just  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  revival  of  Greek  eloquence  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  brought  new  distinction  to  the  Sophist  class. 
The  Greek  world  of  that  time  was  an  educated  world.  Al¬ 
most  every  town  had  its  grammar-school.  Many  principal 
cities  contained  large  universities,  to  which  the  graduates 
of  the  lower  schools  flocked  in  great  numbers.  Teaching 
was  an  honored  and  lucrative  profession,  supported  in  many 
cases  by  state  endowments  and  by  immunities  from  public 
burdens.  Professors  of  literature,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy 
were  in  universal  demand  and  of  much  influence  in  social 
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life.  The  three  main  elements  of  the  complex  education 
were  grammar  or  a  knowledge  of  literature,  rhetoric  or  the 
cultivation  of  expression,  and  dialectic  or  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  argument  coupled  with  a  literary  pursuit 
of  philosophy.  The  whole  system  was  literary,  a  study  of 
the  remains  of  a  greater  past,  and  for  the  sake  of  culture 
more  than  for  the  purpose  of  practical  life. 

In  this  soil  there  grew  up  what  has  been  called  “the 
new  rhetoric,’’  or  literary  rhetoric,  or  sophistic.  This 
rhetoric  became  very  widespread  as  a  part  of  the  education 
of  a  gentleman.  It  busied  itself  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
ancients,  absorbing  their  knowledge  and  especially  copying 
their  styles.  It  thus  rested  upon  the  study  of  literature,  in 
which,  however,  it  sought,  not  truth  and  wisdom  for  activ¬ 
ity  and  virtue,  but  form  and  expression  for  idle  culture  and 
intellectual  pastime.  And  the  end  of  it  all  was  the  ability 
to  speak  impromptu  in  the  artificial  oratorical  style  of  the 
day  upon  any  subject  whatever.  “From  the  time  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,’’  writes  Dr.  James  Orr,  “the  Empire  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hierarchy  of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians, 
whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  liberal 
arts;  and  society  was  overrun  with  professional  talkers, 
debaters,  moralists,  ready  to  supply  oratory  on  any  subject 
to  whoever  cared  to  pay  for  it.  There  was  little  in  this 
sophistic  declamation  to  make  the  world  wiser  and  better.” 

Springing  mainly  out  of  rhetoric,  sophistic  rooted  back 
also  in  philosophy.  For  themes  suited  to  the  courts  it 
substituted  moral  and  religious  subjects;  and  for  the  foren¬ 
sic  method  of  debate  and  controversy  it  adopted  continu¬ 
ous  discussion.  Poetical  readings  gave  way  to  “rhetorical 
ostentations.”  Speeches  were  made  deriding  heroes  and 
sages,  and  eulogizing  most  contemptible  themes,  such  as 
idleness,  fever,  gout,  dust,  the  fly,  the  ass.  By  the  second 
century  every  element  of  reality  had  disappeared.  Dr. 
Edwin  Hatch,  in  his  Hibbert. Lectures,  says  the  utterances 
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of  sophistic  “  were  not  exercises  (/i^eX^rat),  but  discourses 
It  preached  sermons.  It  created  not  only  a 
new  literature,  but  also  a  new  profession.  The  class  of  men 
against  whom  Plato  had  inveighed  had  become  merged  in 
the  general  class  of  educators;  the  word  ‘sophist’  remained 
partly  as  a  generic  name  and  partly  as  a  special  name  for 
the  new  class  of  public  talkers.” 

Very  interesting  notes  concerning  the  habits  of  these 
men  are  scattered  through  the  literature  of  the  time.  Some 
of  them  had  fixed  residences  and  lectured  regularly ;  some 
traveled  from  place  to  place.  They  often  collected  their 
audiences  by  personal  invitation.  Rivals  strove  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  public  verbal  contests.  They  spoke  in  private 
houses  as  well  as  in  all  sorts  of  public  places.  They  oftci 
wore  a  pulpit  gown.  They  were  disappointed  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  liberal  applause,  and  would  solicit  approving 
criticisms  at  the  close  of  the  discourse.  They  acquired 
wealth  and  won  high  reputation.  Some  were  among  the 
most  eminent  men  of  their  time,  senators,  ambassadon, 
governors.  As  a  class  they  were  conceited,  avaricious,  aud 
licentious.  “Effeminate  in  mind,  extravagant  in  purse, 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  of  all  those  who 
have  set  themselves  up  as  the  instructors  of  mankind.** 
Even  more  than  in  former  centuries,  apparently,  they  pro¬ 
voked  the  antagonism  of  true  men.  Of  course  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  unsparingly  hostile  to  them,  an  example  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  “Stromata”  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus.*  Among  other  choice  figures  is  prominent  his 
comparison  of  them  to  “  old  shoes,  when  all  the  rest  if 
worn  and  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  tongue  alone  r^ 
mains.”  But  some  of  the  most  scathing  criticisms  came 
from  their  fellow-heathen  and  even  from  their  own  num¬ 
ber.  Dion  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  best  of  them  all,  likened 
them  to  “  peacocks,  showing  off  their  reputation  and  the 
*  Book  i.  chapters  3  and  8. 
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number  of  their  disciples  as  peacocks  do  their  tails.”  The 
common  epithet  for  them  was  aXa^dp,  “a  word,”  says  Dr, 
Hatch,  “with  no  precise  English  equivalent,  denoting  a 
cross  between  a  braggart  and  a  mountebank.” 

All  the  charges  against  these  “professional  talkers”  fell 
under  two  principal  heads:  (i)  making  a  trade  of  knowl* 
edge,  and  (2)  unreality.  The  commercial  value  of  their 
wares  was  steady,  alluringly  large  in  the  leading  cases,  and 
enormous  in  the  aggregate.  The  objection  lay,  not  against 
the  volume  of  trade,  but  against  its  being  njade  a  trade  at 
all.  This  charge  was  prominent  in  Plato’s  indictment  and 
was  equally  pertinent  throughout  the  succeeding  centuries. 
The  commercial  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the  class.  From 
the  resulting  ill-repute  none  but  the  noblest  could  extri¬ 
cate  themselves.  The  charge  of  unreality  was  the  more 
serious.  Genuine  men  knew  then  as  well  as  now  that 
preachers  of  morals  and  religion  must  speak  through  their 
own  obedient  experience  with  the  disinterested  purpose  to 
improve  their  hearers.  And  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
speech  on  such  themes  by  men  who  failed,  and  made  light 
of  failing,  to  relate  the  truth  to  their  own  or  their  fellows* 
lives.  Here  again  there  were  superior  men,  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  took  no  smell  of  fire.  But  the  profession  was  lost.  It 
held  truth,  so  far  as  it  had  truth  at  all,  a  degraded  prisoner 
grinding  out  supplies  for  its  own  lustful  indulgence  and 
ambition,  performing  in  public  for  the  intellectual  amuse¬ 
ment  and  derision  of  the  multitude. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Greek  sophistry  made  its  formal 
entrance  into  Christian  preaching,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
say,  completed  its  conquest  of  Christian  preaching.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  had  been  felt  ever  since  the  time  of  Paul,  as  one  of 
the  chief  modifying  forces  upon  preaching,  carrying  it 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  elaborated  thought  and  form. 
Christianity  moved  out  to  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  world, 
and  found  itself  compelled  to  take  permanent  factors  from 
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the  life  of  its  foe.  In  contact  with  the  complex  Greek  cnl. 
ture  the  simple  forms  of  Cliristianity  could  not  sustain 
themselves.  Informal  recitals  from  Christ’s  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  were  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  Greek  thought 
Christian  truth  must  show  profound  depths  to  be  explored, 
or  the  Greek  intellect  would  not  be  interested ;  it  must 
offer  both  matter  and  motive  for  splendid,  fascinating  ora¬ 
tory,  or  the  Greek  heart  would  be  indifferent.  Such  re¬ 
sources  of  thought  and  speech  Christianity  had,  and  was 
increasingly  aware  of.  And  it  was  bent  upon  winning  the 
Greek  world  unto  its  Lord.  It  pushed  forward  therefore, 
and  took  the  unavoidable  and  abiding  consequences.  Ever 
since  its  meeting  with  Greek  rhetoric,  Christian  preaching 
has  been  a  very  different  thing.  Its  subject-matter  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same;  its  form  it  took  from  the  Sophists.  The 
change  began,  so  far  as  appears,  in  Origen,  whose  large 
audiences  compelled  him  to  use  more  rhetoric  and  oratory 
as  time  went  on ;  it  culminated  in  the  great  preachers  of 
the  fourth  century,  Chrysostom,  “the  Cappadocian  Clover- 
leaf,”  and  others,  who  had  been  trained  under  the  greatest 
Sophists  of  the  day  and  had  themselves  taught  rhetoric. 
Henceforth  the  Christian  addresses  were  called,  not 
homilies,  but  Xo7ot,  StaX^^etv,  dispiitationes^  discourses,  dis¬ 
putations.  By  adopting  these  forms  Christian  preaching 
won  the  oratorical  throne.  Never  was  Sophist  more  in  de¬ 
mand  and  in  fashion  than  were  Chrysostom  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  Basil.  And  the  reason  was  that  theirs  was 
Greek  oratory  at  the  highest  culture  of  the  best  Sophists, 
playing  mightily  the  key-board  of  morbidly  emotional 
souls,  upon  more  vital  and  grappling  themes  than  heathen 
sophistry  ever  knew.  In  the  sense  thus  indicated,  and  in 
this  sense  only,  Greek  rhetoric  “created  the  Christian 
sermon.” 

This  I  have  called  the  formal  entrance  of  the  sophistical 
into  the  Christian  pulpit.  In  truth  it  was  already  there, 
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being  a  universal  constituent  in  sinful  human  nature. 
When  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  justified  his  business  by  the  re¬ 
mark,  “The  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,”  he 
might  have  added,  And  they  like  to  humbug.  The  remark 
is  merely  modern  American  for  a  truth  as  old  as  the  race. 
The  unreal,  the  formal,  the  commercial,  work  their  corrup¬ 
tions  in  every  literature  and  every  religion.  Yon  have  the 
Mohammedan  or  Hindu  fakir,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
swindling  and  humbuggery  of  a  trivial  sort.  You  have 
oriental  priesthoods  through  whose  insincerity  and  impos¬ 
ture  and  revenue-religion  you  can  drive  a  coach  and  four. 
Says  Canon  Kingsley  in  his  “Roman  and  Teuton,”  “The 
over-civilized,  learned,  false,  profligate  Roman  was  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  modern  Brahmin.”  Even  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity  this  has  been  a  constant  factor.  The 
Christian  pulpit,  whether  before  or  since  Chrysostom,  has 
never  been  free  from  it,  and  our  end-of-the-century  pulpit 
is  not  showing  itself  the  first  exception. 

With  reference  now  to  our  own  time,  the  multiform  and 
many-voiced  indictment  of  the  pulpit  shall  be  given  in  Dr. 
Hatch’s  severe  words.  He  writes:  “If  you  look  more 
closely  into  history,  you  will  find  that  Rhetoric  killed 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  died,  because  for  all  but  a  small 
minority  it  ceased  to  be  real.  It  passed  from  the  sphere 
of  thought  and  conduct  to  that  of  exposition  and  literature. 
Its  preachers  preached,  not  because  they  were  bursting 
with  truths  which  could  not  help  finding  expression,  but 
because  they  were  masters  of  fine  phrases  and  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  fine  phrases  had  a  value.  It  died,  in  short, 
because  it  had  become  sophistry.  So  has  it  been  with 
Christianity.  It  came  into  the  educated  world  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  dress  of  a  prophet  of  righteousness.  Around  it  thronged 
the  race  of  eloquent  talkers,  who  persuaded  it  to  change  its 
dress  and  to  assimilate  its  language  to  their  own.  It 
seemed  thereby  to  win  a  speedier  and  completer  victory. 
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But  it  purchased  conquest  at  the  price  of  reality.  With 
that  its  progress  stopped.  There  has  been  an  element  of 
sophistry  in  it  ever  since;  and  so  far  as  in  any  age  that 
element' has  been  dominant,  so  far  has  the  progress  of 
Christianity  been  arrested.  Its  progress  is  arrested  now, 
because  many  of  its  preachers  live  in  an  unreal  world 
The  truths  they  set  forth  are  truths  of  utterance  raths 
than  truths  of  their  lives.” 

To  the  champion  of  the  Christian  church  these  words 
are  a  challenge.  The  gist  of  the  complaint  is  that  there  is 
enough  of  the  sophistical  in  the  pulpit  to  account  for  the 
church  being  as  recreant  to  duty,  and  the  Kingdom  beinj 
as  much  behind  its  scheduled  time,  as  they  are  declared  to 
be.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  to  sum  up  the  niodera 
situation,  in  order  to  discover  the  measure  of  truth  in  the 
charge.  The  present  undertaking,  however,  is  more  mod¬ 
est, — to  notice  some  of  the  forms  of  the  sophistical  in  mod¬ 
ern  preaching. 

The  Greek  insight  discovered  the  very  soul  of  sophistry. 
It  ran  its  analysis  and  condemnation  into  the  two  main 
categories  already  noted, — the  commercial  and  the  unreal 
Knowledge  and  morality  were  reduced  to  a  money-inakir^ 
profession.  Truth  and  the  real  uses  of  life  were  ignored. 
Now,  just  as  the  Greek  said  that  the  second  fault  was  much 
the  worse,  so  we  may  call  unreality  the  very  essence  of  so¬ 
phistry.  All  its  growths,  even  the  commercial,  can  be 
traced  back  to  this  root;  and  all  outcroppings  of  unreality 
may  properly  be  denominated  sophistry,  using  this  word  in 
its  large  historic  sense  inclusive  of  its  specific  application 
in  logic. 

Unreality,  in  this  use  of  the  term,  is  want  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  a  representation  and  the  thing  represented. 
That  expression  only  is  real  which  reports  correctly  the 
hidden  substance.  The  gravity  of  the  matter  is  found  in 
the  realm  of  voluntary,  responsible  beings.  Here  unreality 
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is  more  than  mere  deficiency.  To  fail  to  present  the  truth 
is  to  present  error.  Nor  is  the  trouble  simply  that  errone¬ 
ous  utterance  does  rhetorical  injustice  to  truth  and  reality. 
To  reduce  the  pursuit  and  employment  of  truth  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  level  at  all  is  to  descend  into  the  unreal.  Truth  is 
for  the  uses  of  life.  It  must  be  kept  in  vital  relations,  ac¬ 
tive  in  living  souls.  The  Sophists’  intellectual  holdings 
were  not  according  to  truth,  and  did  not  care  to  be.  Their 
own  souls  were  insubordinate  and  derisive.  Their  utter- 
,  ances  were  no  more  deeply  born  than  of  dialectical  skill  and 
'  rhetorical  fluency,  and  were  given  no  more  vital  mission 

I  than  to  the  hearer’s  capacity  to  be  entertained  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  pay  for  it.  If  their  deliverances  represented  real 
truth,  if  they  passed  vitally  through  the  speakers’  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct,  if  they  reached  the  hearers’  obedient  wilb 
and  wrought  ethical  effects,  these  features  were  incidental. 
The  profession  could  be  practiced  successfully  and  often 
more  prosperously  without  them.  And  the  section  which 
incorporated  them  and  the  section  which  even  regarded 
them  essential  could  not  deliver  themselves,  and  never  yet 
have  delivered  themselves  completely,  from  the  mischiev- 
1  ous  toils  of  unreality.  The  sophistical  still  remains  in  the 
Christian  pulpit. 

In  this  sphere  of  personality,  want  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  the  outer,  between  the  subjective  and 
the  objective,  may  be  either  conscious  or  unconscious,  de¬ 
liberate  or  involuntary.  There  is  in  the  Christian  pulpit 
unreality  which  is  also  insincere.  We  have  in  the  minis¬ 
try  dXa^oW?,  concionatores  gloriosi^  esprits  faux^ — in  naked 
English,  braggarts,  charlatans,  mountebanks,  false  hearts, 
hypocrites,  untruthful,  immoral,  “holding  a  form  of  god¬ 
liness,  but  having  djeiiied  the  power  thereof.’’  The  truth 
does  not  pass  through  their  life  and  their  love;  it  is  merely 
truth  of  utterance,  secretly  meant  to  be  no  more,  openly 
offered  as  genuine  coin  of  the  realm  of  character.  The 
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“scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,”  of  Jesus’  day  fall  into 
this  category.  The  motives  of  such  ineu  for  being  in  re¬ 
ligious  work  form  an  interesting  inquiry.  Their  number 
is  a  most  serious  matter.  Sweeping  into  view  the  whole 
world-wide  body  labeled  “the  Christian  ministry,”  includ¬ 
ing  depraved  Continental  and  oriental  clergies,  co-repre¬ 
sentatives  with  us  of  Christianity  before  the  world,  we 
must,  I  fear,  pronounce  the  insincere  section  a  large  one, 
perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  Dr.  Hatch’s  remark  that  the 
sophistical  is  the  great  barrier  in  Christianity’s  path.  Of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  however,  the  statement  is  true  that 
the  impostors  are  so  few  as  to  be  lost  in  the  ranks  of  hon¬ 
est  men,  save  for  the  fact  that  “one  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good  ”  and  createth  a  disturbance  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  rights. 

Far  more  troublesome  is  the  unreality  which  does  not 
amount  to  insincerity,  but  impairs  a  character  and  service 
mainly  honest.  Here  we  deal  with  the  great  body  of  our 
Protestant  clergy ;  for  most  ministers,  if  not  every  one  of 
us,  have  some  forms  and  measures  of  the  sophistical  unex¬ 
pelled.  Within  the  bounds  of  sincerity,  therefore,  another 
division.  The  want  of  correspondence  is  first  between  the 
preacher  and  the  truth,  and  secondly  it  is  between  the 
preacher  and  the  people.  In  both  these  classes  sweeping 
statements  must  be  avoided.  Sophistry  is  not  dominant 
here.  The  trouble  is  often  secret,  insidious,  a  dark  thread 
running  in  and  out  intricately  in  the  strong  and  bright 
strands,  an  alloy  cheapening  the  nobler  metal  though  seem¬ 
ing  to  render  it  more  circulable  in  this  wearing  world. 

Take  first  the  cases  where  the  lack  of  correspondence  is 
between  the  preacher’s  utterance  and  the  truth  itself,  with 
his  possession  of  the  truth  lying  midway  and  vitally  re¬ 
lated  in  either  direction.  It  is  not  simply  an  honest  report 
of  his  inner  self  that  the  preacher  should  give;  it  is  an 
honest  report  of  the  truth  itself  substantially  unsoiled  and 
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undistorted  in  passing  through  the  medium  of  a  submissive 
and  sanctified  life.  In  this  department  sophistry  takes  a 
number  of  recognizable  forms. 

The  unconverted  honest,  but  mistaken,  men  in  the  min¬ 
istry  fall  here,  of  whom  the  state  and  ritualistic  churches 
must  acknowledge  the  most.  The  late  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton  of  the  Uganda  Mission  is  an  example  of  the  young  men 
who  follow  somebody’s  counsel  or  expectation  into  the  gos¬ 
pel  ministry  as  ignorant  as  a  pagan  of  needing  a  spiritual 
experience.  They  choose  the  church  just  as  .naturalistic- 
ally  and  professionally  as  other  young  men  elect  careers 
in  philosophy  or  literature  or  commerce  or  the  army.  The 
preaching  of  such  men  is  Greek  sophistry  speaking  Chris¬ 
tian  English.  They  put  forth  truth  of  utterance  rather 
than  truth  of  life.  No  unconverted  man  can  be  a  proper 
Christian  minister.  If  he  preaches  a  spiritual  experience 
through  faith  in  Christ,  he  misrepresents  his  own  inner 
state;  if  he  correctly  reports  himself,  he  misrepresents  the 
gospel  message.  In  either  case  he  is  unreal,  a  sophist,  al¬ 
beit  an  honest,  moral,  and  philanthropic  one.  Except  he 
turn  and  be  converted,  he  should  retire  from  the  pulpit; 
and  being  sincere,  he  will  do  this  when  he  discovers  the 
falsity  of  his  position. 

Rising  a  step,  we  come  in  among  the  genuine  followers 
of  Christ,  all  of  them  true  ministers  in  the  article  of  con¬ 
version.  Centrally  they  and  their  work  are  real.  The 
unreal  is  not  their  determining  quality,  but  an  admixture. 
They  are  not  sophists ;  they  are  sophistical.  One  form, 
perhaps  a  chief  one,  of  their  sophistry  is  found  in  the  use 
of  the  logical  faculty.  A  paper  on  expository  preaching 
in  the  Biblical  World  of  February,  1898,  quotes  Dr.  Hatch 
and  adds,  “  Dr.  Hatch  declares  that  Greek  Rhetoric  created 
the  Christian  sermon,  and  that  many  a  modern  preacher  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old-time  sophist,  who  boasted  of 
bis  ability  to  take  any  side  of  any  subject  and  by  the  art  of 
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the  orator  please,  persuade,  and  carry  the  people.  The 
meaning  of  Dr.  Hatch  is  very  clear  to  any  one  brought  up 
on  the  average  New  England  sermon  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  object  of  that  preaching  was  to  present  a  theme  io 
logical  order  and  rhetorical  dress.  The  sermon  did  not 
come,  ‘like  the  volcano’s  tongue  of  flame,  up  from  the 
burning  core  below,’  but  it  came  from  the  text-book  of  th6 
ology  and  the  treatise  on  sacred  oratory.  It  had  more  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  than  of  Isaiah  and  Paul.  It  had 
more  affinity  with  the  orations  against  Catiline  than  with 
the  invectives  of  Hosea  against  Israel.  In  other  words,  it 
was  theologically  Christian,  but  in  form  and  method  pagan. 
The  weakness  of  old  New  England  preaching  was  that  it 
gave  the  most  space  to  that  which  in  the  Bible  occupies 
the  least  attention.  It  made  prominent  what  is  logically 
important,  but  practically  of  little  value.  It  set  forth  with 
ponderous  rhetoric  that  which  would  be  all-essential  if  we 
were  expounding  a  theodicy,  but  that  which  may  be  well- 
nigh  neglected  if  we  are  seeking  to  save  men.” 

Concerning  this  representative  utterance,  two  or  three 
remarks.  We  acknowledge  of  course  a  danger  and  damage 
along  this  line.  There  is  preaching  so  framed  as  to  glorify 
the  logical  powers  and  processes  and  to  proclaim  a  system 
rather  than  the  truth.  Students  of  God’s  revealed  truth 
are  always  in  danger  of  becoming  scholastic,  vain  of  their 
reasoning  power,  apt  to  spread  it  into  view  with  an  easy, 
habitual  motion  as  peacocks  do  their  tails — recalling  Dion 
Chrysostom’s  stroke  at  the  Sophists.  The  reasoning 
process  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  and  must  not  get  in  front 
of  the  truth.  For  it  to  do  so  is  characteristically  sophist¬ 
ical.  The  article  quoted  states  the  chief  ill  effects.  One 
of  them  is  distorted  proportion,  another  the  preaching  of 
abstract  truth. 

The  main  fault  in  this  critic  and  many  others  is  found 
in  the  sweeping  character  of  their  criticism.  They  arc  not 
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content  to  warn  of  a  danger ;  they  cry  that  we  have  already 
fallen.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  say  that  the  ministry  is 
liable  to  this  sophistry  and  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  it ; 
they  assert  that  a  whole  body  or  age  of  the  ministry  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  or  that  a  certain  method  is  naturally  and  always 
so.  The  writer  implies  in  the  foregoing  quotation  that  no 
otterance  appearing  in  logical  order  can  have  come  “  up 
from  the  burning  core  below,”  and  that  no  utterance  from 
that  source  will  present  itself  in  logical  form.  Or,  if  he 
means  this  of  the  New  England  ministry  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  of  that  only,  the  charge  is  equally  overdrawn.  Emi- 
Bent  names  need  not  be  called  in  reply.  That  New  Eng¬ 
land  ministry,  though  a  bit  sophistical  after  this  fashion, 
subjected  their  reasoning  powers  to  the  kindling  heart  of 
God,  before  whom  they  habitually  fell  upon  their  faces. 
And  the  kind  of  Christian  character  they  made  by  means 
of,  not  in  spite  of,  that  preaching,  is  scarcely  improved 
npon  by  the  preaching  that  scorns  reasoning.  The 
criticism  is  too  superficial.  Sophistry  lodges,  not  in 
methods  of  action,  but  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  sophist 
finds  certain  methods  more  facile  and  fruitful,  and  the  so¬ 
phistical  in  the  honest  man  gravitates  toward  those  meth¬ 
ods.  But  he  becomes  a  man  of  strength  in  proportion  as 
he  triumphs  over  the  evil  elements  in  himself,  and  masters 
the  methods  for  holy  uses.  Sophistry  is  not  escaped  by 
running  from  one  method  to  another.  The  expository 
preacher  is  as  likely  to  be  unreal,  untrue  to  truth,  in  his 
own  way.  So  is  the  illustrative  preacher.  So  is  the  ex- 
horter.  We  must  agree  that  it  is  the  Bible  that  we  are  to* 
preach,  divine  truth  as  it  actually  came  in  the  forms  of  the 
great  revelation,  not  a  series  of  abstractions.  But  we  must 
demur  to  the  implication  that  such  presentation  bars  out 
or  represses  consecutive  thinking.  The  men  of  strength  in 
the  world’s  life  are  the  tjiinkers,  not  the  annalists,  not  the 
story-tellers.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps  has  put  in  his  striking 
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way  the  thought  that  the  scrappy,  anecdotal  preacher 
may  fill  his  auditorium,  but  when  great  issues  are  pending 
that  call  for  stability  and  moinentuin,  for  safe  guarding 
interests  and  advance  upon  new  positions,  then  the  preacher 
who  is  a  reasoner  is  like  one  blast  upon  Roderic  Dim’s 
bugle  horn,  “worth  a  thousand  men.” 

A  second  principal  form  of  sophistry  in  men  essentially 
sincere  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  faculty.  The 
essayist  just  quoted  links  this  with  the  preceding  form,  and 
naturally,  for  they  are  found  together  historically.  This 
is  the  other  main  source  of  Greek  sophistry,  which  has 
been  defined  as  “rhetoric  philosophizing.”  And  here  is 
another  valid  indictment  against  Christian  preaching.  The 
preceding  one  was  excessive  devotion  to  philosophical  form, 
or  form  of  thought ;  this  is  excessive  devotion  to  rhetorical 
form,  or  form  of  expression.  Looking  back  upon  the  Greeks 
and  out  into  present  life,  we  readily  discover  several  phases 
of  this  sophistry.  They  all  misrepresent  the  truth.  They 
are  also  untrue  to  the  preacher’s  apprehension  of  the  truth. 

Cultivation  of  the  rhetorical  art  may  produce  this  fault 
The  preacher  who  strives  after  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
language  and  delivery,  in  honest  desire  to  make  the  truth 
as  significant  and  effective  as  possible,  is  in  this  danger. 
Before  he  knows  it,  he  may  be  seeking  to  perfect  his  art 
rather  than  to  wield  mighty  truth.  Then  the  minister  of 
truth  becomes  a  stylist. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  effort  to  conceal  poverty  of 
thought  under  the  pleasing  drapery  of  many-colored  speech. 
It  is  easier  for  some  indolent  men  to  let  flow  running 
brooks  with  no  books  in  them  than  to  pack  weighty  results 
of  downright  thinking  into  equal  speech.  These  stylists 
are  most  ignoble,  perhaps  the  most  ignoble.  If  they  cor¬ 
rectly  report  their  own  holdings  of  truth,  they  disclose  the 
distance  those  holdings  fall  short  of  the  truth’s  reality  and 
richness. 
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There  is  a  very  illusive  and  elusive  phase  of  this  rhetor¬ 
ical  sophistry,  which  is  not  greatly  harmful  in  its  sin- 
cerer  possessors.  The  earnest  preacher  desires  to  effect  the 
utmost  with  every  sermon.  He  knows  that  the  truth  is 
purer  than  he  can  see  it  and  mightier  than  he  can  render 
it.  He  often  comes  to  his  pulpit  throne  too  dull  and  weak 
for  kingly  action,  if  he  is  to  be  no  more  than  true  to  his 
present  self.  He  longs  to  feed  the  hungry  flock  generous¬ 
ly.  He  knows  the  people  wait  for  great  influences.  He 
must  exert  himself  beyond  the  action  of  the  truth  within 
him  to  make  them  see  it  clearly  and  feel  it  deeply.  He  is 
orator  enough  to  do  it.  He  does  it.  And  he  is  a  sophist 
thus  far.  By  the  arts  of  the  orator  he  makes  the  truth 
mightier  upon  them  than  it  is  upon  himself.  This  is  a 
frequent  phenomenon  in  men  who  honestly  think,  or  more 
properly  speaking  feel,  that  they  are  truer  to  truth  by  be¬ 
ing  untrue  to  themselves.  This  may  be  so  in  individual 
instances  and  isolated  occurrences.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  “sow  an  act  and  reap  a  habit.”  That  one  can  carry 
others  beyond  his  own  mental  state  is  a  perilous  discovery. 
It  is  at  least  one  step  toward  the  Greek  Sophist’s  boasted 
“ability  to  take  any  side  of  any  subject  and  by  the  art  of 
the  orator  please,  persuade,  and  carry  the  people.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Tucker  was  right,  when  he  said  in  his  Yale  Lectures, 
“  Preaching  consists  in  the  right  correspondence  between 
the  apprehension  and  the  expression  of  a  given  truth.  The 
morality  of  preaching  lies  at  this  point,  just  where  also  its 
effectiveness  lies.  Preaching  becomes  unmoral,  if  not  im¬ 
moral,  when  the  expression  goes  beyond  the  apprehension. 
This  is  unreality  in  the  pulpit.  Doubtless  some  unreal 
preaching  is  effective,  but  never  for  long  time.” 

Beyond  this  lies  sensationalism.  The  same  in  principle, 
it  is  lower  because  its  object  is  base,  viz.,  immediate  and 
fleeting  effect,  emotional  response  to  oratorical  arts.  Though 
a  Talmadge  can  be  true  to  himself,  true  to  the  truth  in 
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him,  in  such  preaching,  Talmadge  “done  small”  in  halfi 
thousand  lesser  pulpits  cannot.  He  can  produce  such 
emotional  response  only  by  simulating  fiery  feelings,  by 
palming  off  magnetism  for  love.  The  thing  is  certainly 
sophistical  and  forever  reprehensible.  And  the  wonder  is 
that  honest  men  can  do  it  ignorantly  and  not  self-convicted. 

Such  rhetorical  sophistries  are  certainly  to  be  condemned. 
Earnest  men  from  Plato  to  the  present  day  are  right  in 
striking  at  them.  But  the  appeal  is  not  well  taken  from 
rhetoric  and  oratory  to  the  Bible.  The  splendid  oratory 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  surpassing  imagery  of  Isaiah  have 
put  the  divine  stamp  upon  the  finest  action  of  the  rhetor¬ 
ical  powers  in  holy  things.  A  preacher  has  biblical  war¬ 
rant  for  going  out  upon  the  people  in  the  might  of  his  in¬ 
spired  personality ;  biblical  warrant,  therefore,  for  taking 
such  an  oratorical  panoply  as  he  can  wield  honestly  and 
effectively. 

In  passing  now  to  the  lack  of  correspondence  of  the  act¬ 
ual  with  the  real  between  the  preacher  and  the  people,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  his  two  relations,  to  the  truth  and 
to  men,  are  intricately  interwoven.  Each  constantly 
affects  the  other  for  weal  or  woe.  The  relation  to  truth  is 
principal ;  but  it  immediately  modifies,  and  is  at  once  mod¬ 
ified  by,  his  relation  to  the  world.  False  toward  the  truth, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  false  toward  men ;  and  vice 
versa.  Accordingly  the  foregoing  forms  of  sophistry  throw 
their  victims  out  of  joint  also  with  their  fellow-men.  No 
congregation  would  attempt  to  get  relations  of  religious 
ality  with  a  minister  believed  to  be  at  heart  a  sophist  with 
reference  to  the  truth. 

The  preacher’s  right  relation  to  the  people  is  that  of  a 
self-sacrificing,  independent,  influential  leader,  to  the  end 
of  individual  and  social  salvation.  Failing  at  any  one  of 
these  points,  he  declines  into  unreality  and  becomes 
sophistical.  A  chief  failure  in  this  domain  occurs  when 
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the  preacher  drives  at  lower  ends.  The  Master  has  pre¬ 
scribed  the  aim  of  preaching;  it  is  salvation,  everlasting 
life,  “reconstructed  manhood,”  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
souls  and  society;  and  however  phrased,  it  is  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Reality  in  the  preacher’s  relation 
to  men  requires  this  aim  to  be  kept  distinct  and  dominant. 
Subordinate  details  must  come  to  the  front  in  turn,  but  al¬ 
ways  bearing  definitely  on  the  great  consummation.  Chris¬ 
tian  preaching  never  can  be  content  with  a  general  aim  at 
humanity,  nor  even  at  general  improvement  jn  character 
and  environment.  The  Greek  Sophists  failed  here  without 
caring.  And  the  Christian  pulpit  reveals  the  same  failure, 
even  in  men  not  guilty  of  self-seeking.  Purpose  and  effort 
may  be  set  upon  their  fellow-men,  and  yet  the  effects 
sought  be  less  than  really  Christian. 

Intellectual  nurture  may  be  the  object  aimed  at.  Preach¬ 
ing  must  carry  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  and  convic¬ 
tion  than  any  other  public  speech.  Men  must  be  taught 
transcendent  truth.  Christians  must  be  established  in  in¬ 
dependent  and  progressive  faith.  The  failure  of  historic 
Pietism  is  repeated  by  every  pulpit  that  confines  itself  to 
the  initial  and  emotional  Christian  experiences.  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  conviction,  however,  though  usually  considered 
objects  of  preaching,  are  only  method.  The  intellectual  is 
the  smaller  element  in  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is 
eternal  life.  Mental  culture  can  neither  be  left  general 
nor  made  an  end.  Christianity  is  both  dogma  and  life, 

I  more  life  than  dogma.  It  is  life  by  means  of  dogma;  it  is 
I  dogma  as  the  food  of  life.  The  pulpit  must  teach  the 
specific  Christian  truths,  not  in  order  that  they  may  be 
known,  but  that,  being  known,  they  may  produce  spiritual 
brain  and  brawn.  The  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  doc- 
tnne  is  a  phrase  worthy  to  hang  above  the  preacher’s  study 
table.  Nor  may  the  preacher  leave  the  application  to  the 
bearer,  as  is  too  often  done.  Not  in  this  world  is  knowl- 
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edge  virtue.  The  preacher’s  business  is  precisely  with 
people  who  know  and  both  cannot  and  will  not  do.  In¬ 
struction  is  the  simplest  part  of  his  labor.  If  he  pause 
there,  he  is  shirking,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
major  part  of  his  task  ;  he  is  depriving  the  people  of  the 
chief  values  of  the  true  preacher’s  presence.  He  is  but  a 
teacher.  And  a  teacher  in  a  preacher’s  shoes  is  so  far  a 
sophist. 

Or,  emotional  impression  may  be  the  limited  object 
Feeling  has  a  proper,  but  not  the  final,  place  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  spiritual  effects.  The  sensibility  is  but  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  will.  Emotion  is  but  motive  power  to  as¬ 
sault  resolve.  Impression  has  no  value  whatever,  if  it  fail 
to  secure  action.  And  beyond  a  certain  shifting  point 
emotion  and  resolution,  feeling  and  consequent  action,  may 
easily  be  in  inverse  ratio.  Religious  feeling  must  not  be¬ 
come  so  reasonless  and  magnetic  as  to  be  transitory,  so  pa¬ 
thetic  and  soothing  as  to  be  a  luxury,  so  intense  and  extrav¬ 
agant  as  to  drown  all  thought  of  action,  so  aimless  and 
theatrical  as  to  carry  no  practical  interest  and  lead  no 
whither.  Ideal  argumentation  has  been  defined  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  complete  convincingness  and  just  enough 
excitement  of  the  right  emotions  to  produce  the  desired 
action.  In  these  terms  ideal  preaching  may  be  described 
as  causing  just  enough  excitement  of  the  right  emotions  to 
produce  the  desired  action. 

Every  preacher  of  any  power  at  all  is  in  danger  of  this 
seductive  sophistry.  Emotional  effect  is  immediate  r^ 
ward  of  labor.  It  is  instant  response  to  appeal.  It  is 
prompt  submission  to  power.  It  recruits  the  preacher's 
exhausted  feeling,  encourages  and  exhilarates  him,  charms 
his  best  endeavors  from  him,  testifies  to  his  divine  atten¬ 
dance.  The  sensationalist  is  the  leading  sinner  here. 
Schleiermacher  lay  in  this  trap,  for  his  primary  object  was 
not  to  instruct,  not  to  incite  to  action,  but  to  awaken  feel* 
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ing.  This  is  the  actor’s  object,  not  the  preacher’s.  The 
latter  must  ignore  the  reward  of  emotional  response,  guard 
his  hearers  from  emotional  waste,  adapt  and  direct  all  emo¬ 
tional  force  toward  carrying  the  citadel  of  the  will  by  com¬ 
plete  and  victorious  persuasion.  Stopping  anywhere  short 
of  that,  he  is  unreal.  The  actor  in  a  preacher’s  shoes  is  a 
worse  sophist,  because  usually  more  immoderate,  than  the 
mere  teacher. 

Or,  the  aim  may  be  at  real  improvements  in  character 
and  social  conditions,  but  those  too  low  for  the  pulpit.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  preaching  reached 
its  nadir.  Whatever  served  ordinary  morality  and  social 
happiness  had  place.  There  were  “nature  sermons  and 
field  sermons.”  There  were  “preachers  on  health,  and 
potato  preachers  with  their  popular  directions  on  rational 
agriculture.”  The  plight  of  preaching  is  clearly  seen  from 
a  remark  made  when  the  reaction  was  setting  in,  that 
preaching  ought  to  have  the  character  of  a  discourse  on 
religion,  though  not  necessarily  on  the  Christian  religion. 

Many  of  the  new  themes  crowding  the  modern  pulpit 
are  entirely  proper,  arising  out  of  the  applications  of  the 
gospel  to  our  complicated  life,  and  meaning  no  less  than 
salvation  through  Christ.  But  the  unreality  of  themes, 
which,  though  not  worthless  to  human  life,  are  beneath 
the  pulpit,  is  unusually  threatening  to-day.  Religion  is 
now  expected  to  help  men  live  well  here;  hereafter  also, 
and  so  much  the  better,  but  here  primarily.  This  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  present  world  throws  open  the  door  to  troops 
of  themes  and  purposes  entirely  alien  to  the  pulpit’s  mis¬ 
sion.  An  English  leader  of  the  working  classes  voiced 
the  very  general  demand  of  his  followers  in  all  lands,  when 
iie declared  that  “industrial  reformation”  should  be  “the 
aim  and  work  of  religion.”  The  preacher  of  culture  is 
constantly  commended,  and  so  is  the  preacher  of  ethics, 
and  the  preacher  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people; 
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these  products  are  immediately  marketable.  Yet  these 
speakers  must  be  very  sophists  in  oratorical  power  to  make 
their  themes  as  welcome  as  the  old  topic,  “  Christ  and  him 
crucified,”  is  in  its  everyday  dress.  A  recent  chairman  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  per¬ 
tinent  and  timely  when  he  gave  his  official  address  upon 
“the  secularization  of  the  pulpit,”  and  said:  “It  is  always 
easier  to  preach  about  man  than  about  God,  because  a  man 
must  be  living  very  near  to  God  to  speak  effectively  about 
God.  In  the  broader  humanity  and  larger  culture  of  the 
present  day  a  cultivated  intellect  can  always  find  many 
subjects  of  literary  or  intellectual  or  artistic  interest  in  the 
Bible  to  preach  about,  and  these  for  a  time  may  attract  an 
audience,  may  instruct  and  refine  them,  but  there  will  be 
something,  perhaps  a  nameless  something,  absent  from 
such  sermons.”  Professor  Phelps  has  put  the  gist  of  the 
matter  in  classic  language  thus :  “  Select  the  choice  themes 
for  discussion,  and  only  those.  Of  important  themes  choose 
the  most  important.  Deal  only  with  superlatives.  Accept 
only  the  aristocracy  of  thought.  Not  every  useful  theme 
is  sufficiently  useful  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  pulpit.  Not 
every  useful  theme  is  religious  enough  for  the  pulpit.  Not 
every  religious  theme  is  important  enough  for  the  pulpit" 
A  second  sophistry  as  between  the  preacher  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  occurs  whereinsoever  he  preaches  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine.  Few  ministers  could  apply  to  their  pulpit  labors  the 
words  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  J.  Burton  of  Hartford,  who  af¬ 
firmed  at  one  time  that  he  never  had  seen  the  day  when 
he  did  not  take  up  his  intellectual  work  as  eager  as  a  war- 
horse.  Even  Dr.  Finney  sometimes  lost  liis  consciousness 
of  the  fullness  of  God.  At  such  a  time  the  preacher  has 
not  the  relation  of  reality  with  his  congregation.  Duty 
holds  him  to  a  task  from  which  relief  would  be  welcome 
To  do  the  best  he  can  is  better  than  to  desert  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  that  sacred  hour  calls,  and  the  people  wait, 
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for  something  far  more  grateful  and  zestful  than  his  weary 
brain  and  dull  heart.  A  man  in  such  a  case  often  flings 
himself  desperately  upon  God  Almighty  and  is  lifted  out 
of  his  depression,  crowned  and  furnished  for  kingly  action 
then  and  there.  If  not  thus  recovered,  he  spends  an  un¬ 
real  and  unhappy  hour.  It  is  worse  if  he  grows  used  to 
the  rut  and  does  not  greatly  care ;  then  his  sophistry  is 
ponderable  and  guilty. 

Another  unreality  appears  when  the  preacher  falls  be¬ 
hind  the  people’s  advancing  life.  To  this  .failure  he  is 
more  exposed  than  any  other  man.  By  the  very  force  of 
circumstances  he  is  in  many  cases  not  a  man  of  affairs. 
Great  influences  carry  him  away  from  everyday,  out-of- 
door  life,  to  live  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  God. 
The  themes  in  which  he  must  dwell  profoundly  are  tran¬ 
scendent.  His  gospel  is  in  a  certain  real  sense  closed.  Its 
main  truths  took  their  classic  form  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  come  to  him  printed  in  a  book.  It  is  easy  to  for¬ 
get  that  each  generation  and  every  man  must  learn  that 
Book  afresh,  and  that  the  preacher’s  business  is  to  adapt  it 
to  ever-changing  thought.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
world  was  twenty  years  slower  than  to-day,  a  conservative 
leader  declared  that  a  live  preacher  must  replenish  his  ex- 
egetical  library  every  ten  years,  and  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  not 
easy  to  see  how  fatally  a  pastor  may  be  left  in  the  rear  of 
biblical  scholarship?”  A  preacher’s  habits  of  thought  get 
fixed,  and  his  mental  action,  like  his  eyesight,  slows  down 
with  age.  This  is  surely,  and  more  surely,  a  young  man’s 
world.  It  is  as  true  that  the  “dead  line”  is  a  reality  as 
that  it  is  not.  Many  men  find  that  line  long  before  death. 
Well  for  them,  if  they  take  from  it  an  awakening  shock, 
and  find  themselves  still  limber  enough  to  be  readjusted  to 
the  general  environment.  In  some  this  deliverance  is 
wrought  by  a  searching  spiritual  experience,  as  it  might 
be  in  multitudes  more. 
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Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  conspicuous  instance  of  such  an 
escape.  There  was  an  honest  man  moored  to  the  past 
The  divine  revelation  had  swept  around  and  past  him  un¬ 
perceived  in  its  most  glorious  movement.  He  would  thrust 
it  back  within  its  old  narrow  bounds,  even  at  cost  of  the 
tears  and  blood  of  martyrs.  His  perceptions  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  truth,  though  still  real  to  his  sincere  soul,  had  be¬ 
come  unreal  to  revealed  truth  and  to  the  wakening  world. 
The  great  discovery  broke  upon  a  still  adaptable  soul,  and 
carried  him  in  three  Arabian  years  to  the  front  rank  of 
truth’s  progress  and  the  world’s  advance. 

No  charge  is  more  frequent,  if  any  more  ignorant  and 
untrue  when  made  sweeping  and  universal,  than  that  the 
ministry  is  behindhand  and  out  of  touch  with  life.  To 
this  charge  heed  must  be  given.  To  stop  with  denying  it 
will  leave  it  standing  in  full  vigor.  It  contains  truth. 
The  danger  is  universal.  The  Greek  Sophists  could  not 
make  their  old  forms  of  truth  morally  and  religiously 
effective  upon  the  new  forms  of  life.  There  are  many 
clinging  to  the  active  ministry,  who  are  stumbling  along 
farther  and  farther  in  the  rear.  As  saints  they  are  price¬ 
less  treasures,  whom  we  would  hold  in  our  counsels  to  the 
latest  moment.  But  as  leaders  they  are  belated  and  out¬ 
dated,  and  should  make  room  for  men  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  men  of  reality,  men  in  throbbing  touch  with  the  life 
which  leaps  to  be  gone  out  of  to-day  into  to-morrow  and 
can  hardly  wait  to  do  the  next  and  larger  thing. 

Still  another  sophistry  is  found  in  a  failure  of  i^d^ 
pendent  and  influential  leadership.  The  preacher  ought 
to  be  free  and  fearless,  a  positive  force  in  the  community. 
Seldom  does  a  church  tolerate  a  minister  seen  to  be  under 
any  man’s  hand.  He  must  be  an  independent  student  of 
truth,  able  to  form  instructed  opinions  of  his  own  by  the 
help,  but  not  under  the  dominion,  of  the  world’s  best 
scholars.  Then  he  must  be  equally  at  liberty  as  a  speaker. 
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^fhatso  he  finds  true,  that  he  should  speak,  not  without 
tact  and  discretion,  but  without  respect  of  persons.  And 
his  trained  manhood  should  make  itself  felt  and  followed, 
taking  men  captive  for  his  Lord  and  leading  them  heaven¬ 
ward  in  triumph.  The  charge  is  sneeringly  made  that  the 
pulpit  is  under  the  thumb  of  wealth  and  culture,  that  it 
dare  not  speak  its  mind  on  burning  themes,  that  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  champion  the  interests  of  the  modern  day 
against  their  intrenched  adversaries.  That  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  true  may  be  earnestly  denied.  But  no  more  than 
other  public  servants  can  the  minister  of  religion  escape 
the  selfish  assaults  of  power  against  liberty. 

This  form  of  sophistry  is  often  due  to  weak  personality 
io  men  not  tainted  with  self-seeking.  Preachers  are  not 
always  the  strongest  men  either  by  nature  or  by  training. 
In  a  social  system  where  the  stronger  win,  they  often  lose. 
They  bend  under  the  influence  of  persons  potent  enough 
to  modify  their  thinking  and  to  color  their  message.  Thus 
are  produced  unreal  relations.  The  case  is  sophistical,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  preacher  is  uneasily  conscious  of  it.  He 
should  regain  his  independence  and  leadership.  Whether 
he  is  ignorant  of  his  bonds,  or  ignores  the  divine  anointing 
which  can  empower  the  naturally  weak,  he  is  an  unreal 
leader.  The  call  is  ever  timely  for  men  of  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  power  in  the  pulpit,  since  the  victories  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  are  in  real  part  “  achieved  by  the  very  same  means 
and  methods  of  speech  by  which  men  are  moved  by  elo¬ 
quent  address  on  other  than  religious  subjects  of  human 
thought.” 

A  more  serious  sophistry  is  caused  by  self-seeking.  It 
was  a  main  count  against  the  ancient  Sophists  that  they 
Made  a  trade  of  religion.  The  same  charge  is  daily  flung 
at  the  gospel  ministry.  The  emoluments  of  his  profession 
Me  said  to  affect  and  even  determine  his  action.  A  recent 
^ter,  reporting  the  rapid  growth  of  liberal  theology,  says. 
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“  There  are  men  in  pastorates  who  may  actually  hold  these 
newly  discovered  beliefs  and  keep  still,  realizing  that  to 
make  them  public  they  would  lose  their  pastorates  and 
living.”  Such  perhaps  was  the  preacher  whose  parishioner 
praised  him  in  the  words,  “  He  sends  me  home  feeling  that 
I  am  as  good  as  any  man.”  No  requirement  is  so  persist¬ 
ent  and  imperious  as  that  the  ministry  of  religion  be  clear 
of  all  trace  of  self-seeking.  But  critics  should  discover  the 
impossibility  of  it.  Pure  unselfishness  is  perfection,  unat¬ 
tainable  in  this  world  even  by  its  devotees.  The  Christian 
ministry  is  straining  toward  this  perfection.  The  few  hypo¬ 
crites  cannot  be  suffered  to  give  reputation  to  the  honest 
majority. 

The  minister  is  trained  to  appreciate  and  dispense  the 
current  values  of  Christian  civilization.  Books  bring  him 
his  necessary  food.  Social  privileges  rest,  invigorate,  and 
instruct  him.  Travel  enlarges  and  enriches  his  nature  and 
multiplies  his  resources.  Commendation  for  honest  labor 
heartens  him.  Honor  and  reputation  are  real  rewards.  In¬ 
fluence  is,  speaking  humanly,  his  efficient  power.  Grati¬ 
tude  is  sweet.  Love  is  life  itself.  Such  returns  and  r^ 
sources,  expressed  and  conveyed  largely  by  money,  it  is 
impossible  to  despise  or  refuse.  People  grateful  for  relig¬ 
ious  help  will  not  be  restrained  from  making  some  recom¬ 
pense.  And  the  agreement  is  well-nigh  universal  that  re¬ 
ligion  must  have  a  class  of  men  devoted  exclusively  to  its 
service,  and  therefore  dependent  wholly  upon  it.  The  rule 
in  the  religions  of  the  world  has  been,  that  “they  which 
minister  about  sacred  things  eat  of  the  things  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  they  which  wait  upon  the  altar  have  their  portion 
with  the  altar.”  This  was  true  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
And  the  custom  was  introduced  into  Christianity  in  the 
words,  “  Even  so  did  the  Lord  ordain  that  they  which  pro¬ 
claim  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.” 

But  in  so  far  as  this  commercial  element  affects  the  min- 
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ister’s  motives,  he  falls  to  the  sophistical  level.  Any  thirst 
for  applause,  or  hunger  for  approval ;  any  striving  for  high 
place  and  honor,  any  service  rendered  for  its  money  value, 
any  move  for  larger  income,  any  partiality  for  the  wearers 
of  fine  clothing  and  gold  rings, — such  things  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  Greek  Sophists.  It  is  all  sinful,  and  can¬ 
not  be  palliated.  It  must  be  conquered  by  whatever  disci¬ 
pline.  Self-sacrifice  must  destroy  self-seeking.  And  while 
few  preachers  are  totally  indifferent  to  remuneration,  few 
also  are  they  in  whom  the  motives  of  love  dnd  sacrifice  do 
not  conspicuously  triumph. 

Greek  sophistry  made  a  valuable  and  permanent  addi¬ 
tion  to  Christian  preaching.  The  philosophical  and  rhe¬ 
torical  elements  grew  into  preaching;  they  were  not  hung 
upon  it.  The  changes  which  passed  over  it  in  the  first 
four  centuries  were  inevitable.  Prophesying  must  become 
preaching.  Prophesying  was  spontaneous  utterance  by 
any  one  who  felt  moved  by  the  divine  breath.  Dr.  Hatch 
declares  that  the  two  forces  which  transformed  prophesying 
into  preaching  were  organization  and  the  fascinations  of 
rhetoric.  Church  organization  was  “inconsistent  with 
that  free  utterance  of  the  Spirit,”  and  gradually  confined 
preaching  to  the  official  class  and  to  appointed  services. 
“Prophesying  died  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  formed.” 
And  then  the  captivating  oratory  of  the  Sophists  impressed 
its  artificial  forms  upon  preaching.  “  It  was  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable  that  when  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  rhetorical  methods  came  to  make  such  [Chris¬ 
tian]  addresses,  they  should  follow  the  methods  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.” 

This  explanation  stops  short  of  the  profoundest  truth. 
The  changes  in  preaching  were  called  forth  by  developing 
life.  Spontaneous,  irregular  utterance  could  feed  only  in¬ 
cipient  life.  Growth  depended  upon  strong  food,  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared  and  regularly  furnished.  And  the  win- 
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ning  of  a  cultured  and  godless  society,  and  the  enthroning 
of  Christianity  over  the  world’s  manifold  life,  forced  upon 
the  church  the  means  and  methods  involved  in  organ¬ 
ization,  philosophy  and  oratory.  That  which  reached  its 
first  climax  in  the  great  Greek  preachers  of  the  fourth 
century  was  not  essentially  a  departure  from  the  Bible  and 
a  grieving  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  John  Chrysostom’s  bib¬ 
lical  and  spiritual  quality  was  up  to  the  level  of  his  oratory. 
So  was  Paul’s,  and  Augustine’s,  and  Luther’s,  and  Bour- 
daloue’s,  and  Robert  Hall’s,  and  Thomas  Chalmers’,  and 
Richard  Salter  Storrs’.  And  there  are  thousands  of  great 
and  small  men  along  the  way  whose  rhetoric  was  hand¬ 
maid  to  their  spirituality.  Nor  could  their  spirituality 
have  wrought  so  grandly,  rejecting  this  handmaid  of  some¬ 
times  excessive  zeal.  Those  early  developments  of  preach¬ 
ing  have  not  lost  their  vitality.  The  same  necessity  still 
lies  upon  the  church.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  conditions  will  remain  substantially  the  same 
while  souls  and  society  are  being  perfected.  Meanwhile 
Dr.  Hatch’s  lament  is  as  dolorous  as  it  is  unjust  to  earnest 
preaching:  “If  Christianity  is  to  be  again  the  power  that 
it  was  in  the  earliest  ages,  it  must  renounce  its  costly  pur¬ 
chase.  A  class  of  rhetorical  chemists  would  be  thought  of 
only  to  be  ridiculed ;  a  class  of  rhetorical  religionists  is 
only  less  anomalous  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
hope  of  Christianity  is  that  the  class  which  was  artificially 
created  may  ultimately  disappear:  and  that  the  sophistical 
element  in  Christian  preaching  will  melt,  as  a  transient 
mist,  before  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  of  the  ages  to 
come,  who,  like  the  prophets  of  the  ages  that  are  long 
gone  by,  will  speak  only  ‘as  the  Spirit  gives  them  utter¬ 
ance.’”  The  return,  it  may  be  replied,  cannot  be  to  irreg¬ 
ular,  unappointed  utterance,  void  of  philosophical  and  rhe¬ 
torical  elements,  void,  too,  of  the  financial  ingredient  of 
earned  and  honorable  support.  The  return  of  preaching 
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must  be  simply  unto  God,  bearing  all  these  legitimate  and 
valuable  elements,  subjecting  them  to  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  who  will  fuse  them  all  together  into  that  sanctified, 
opulent,  and  eloquent  manhood  by  which  it  has  ever  been 
“God’s  good  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  to  save  them  that  believe.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HISTORIC  CHRIST  IN  THE  LETTERS 
OF  PAUL. 

BY  PROFESSOR  RHYS  REES  EEOYD. 

The  careful  student  of  the  Pauline  letters  often  asks 
himself,  How  much  did  Paul  know  about  the  historic  life 
of  Jesus?  How  much  does  he  tell  his  various  readers 
about  that  life?  This  article  aims  to  answer  these  two 
questions.  In  trying  to  do  this,  it  will  gather  its  data  from 
the  thirteen  letters  usually  attributed  to  this  apostle.  Not 
a  reference  to  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  will  be  consciously 
overlooked.  Care  will  be  taken  to  consider  thoughtfully 
all  of  the  so-called  “allusions”  to  that  life.  But  in  the 
consideration  of  these  references  and  allusions,  I  shall  not 
call  upon  the  Gospels  for  help  to  finish  any  portion  of  the 
portrait  of  Jesus  which  Paul  may  have  left  unfinished. 
This  process  will  tend  to  prevent  my  reading  into  certain 
expressions  of  Paul  ideas  which  they  do  not  naturally  con¬ 
vey  to  other  thoughtful  readers.  The  temptation  to  read 
into  the  words  and  phrases  of  Paul  ideas  that  are  taught 
only  in  the  Gospels  is  very  great.  But  we  must  watch  and 
pray  so  as  not  to  enter  into  that  temptation. 

Let  us  then  ask,  What  does  Paul  teach  in  these  letters 
about  the  birth  of  Jesus?  We  are  told  that  Jesus  was  an 
Israelite  (Rom.  ix.  *5),  that  he  came  from  the  seed  of  David 
(Rom.  i.  3).  Like  all  other  children,  he  was  “born  of 
woman,”  and  born  “  under  law  ”  (Gal.  iv.  4 ;  cf.  i  Tim.  iii. 
16).  He  was  “sent”  into  the  world  “in  the  fullness  of  the 
time”  (Gal.  iv.  4;  cf.  Eph.  i.  6).  These  expressions  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  information  given  by  Paul  in  answer  to  our 
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question.  All  of  them  are  found  in  the  so-called  “  indis¬ 
putable  letters.”  The  phrase  “the  fullness  of  the  time” 
gives  us  no  possible  clew  to  the  year,  month,  day,  or  hour 
iu  which  our  Saviour  was  born.  In  like  manner,  “  the 
seed  of  David  ”  leaves  us  asking.  From  what  family  of  the 
seed  of  David  did  he  come?  Who  was  his  father?  What 
was  the  name  of  his  mother?  To  these  questions  there  is 
no  answer,  save  the  phrase  “born  of  woman.”  Was  this 
expression  designed  to  suggest  that  there  was  anything  pe¬ 
culiar  in  the  manner  of  the  Saviour’s  birth?  .  No.  Analo¬ 
gous  phrases  are  found  in  Job  xiv.  i  (“  Man  that  is  born  of 
woman,”  etc.),  and  in  Matt.  xi.  ii  (“Among  them  that  are 
born  of  women”),  which  designate  only  ordinary,  human 
births.  In  the  absence  of  anything  in  this  context  which 
requires  that  the  phrase  should  have  here  an  exceptional 
meaning,  we  conclude  that  it  must  carry  only  its  usual  sig¬ 
nification;  hence  the  phrase  designates  here  an  ordinary 
birth. 

The  apostle  gives  us  no  information  respecting  the 
place  and  the  attending  circumstances  of  this  famous  birth. 
Did  Paul  know  anything  about  the  thoughts  recorded  in 
regard  to  the  birth  by  Matthew  and  Luke?  We  cannot 
tell.  Speculation,  therefore,  about  his  knowledge  on  these 
points,  seems  useless. 

Does  Paul  teach  us  anything  about  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  Jesus?  Some  scholars  would  have  us  believe  that 
Paul  alludes  to  the  circumcision  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 
when  he  writes  to  the  Colossians  as  follows :  “  In  whom  ye 
were  circumcised  with  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands, 
in  the  putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh,  in  the  circumcision 
of  the  Christ''*  (Col.  ii.  1 1).  Does  the  phrase  “of  the  Christ” 
signify  that  he  was  the  object  of  this  circumcision  ?  When 
we  observe  that  the  circumcision  designated  by  the  apos¬ 
tle  is  a  circumcision  not  made  with  hands,  a  circumcision 
which  consists  “  in  the  putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh,” 
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we  see  that  “  the  Christ  ”  is  the  person  through  whom  this 
putting  off  is  accomplished.  It  is  performed  when  man 
comes  into  Christ.  The  circumcision  which  “  Christ''  re¬ 
quires  may  be  the  true  meaning.  Bishop  Lightfoot  seems 
to  regard  Christ  as  “  the  author  ”  of  this  circumcision.  If 
the  first  view  be  adopted,  then  there  is  here  no  reference  to 
the  circumcision  of  the  boy  Jesus.  Since  this  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  correct  view,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that 
there  is  no  allusion  in  these  letters  to  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  Saviour. 

The  incidents  connected  with  his  baptism  and  tempta* 
tion,  and  even  these  events  themselves,  are  passed  by  un¬ 
noticed.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  claim  that  they  have 
found  several  references  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (e.g.  Rom. 
vi.  3-4;  1  Cor.  X.  2;  Col.  ii.  ii).  These  passages,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  do  not  point  back  to  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  by 
John  the  Baptizer.  In  Romans  we  read :  “  As  many  as  1 
were  baptized  into  Christ  were  baptised  into  his  death. 
We  were  buried  [“entombed”]  therefore  with  him  through 
the  baptism  into  the  [or  his~\  death,  in  order  that  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,”  etc.  (vi.  3,  4).  The 
phrase  “raised  from  the  dead”  shows,  when  taken  with  j 
the  preceding  phrase,  “baptized  into  his  death,”  that  "the 
burial"  of  Christ  (ver.  4)  cannot  possibly  refer  to  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Jesus  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  It  points  back 
to  his  entombment  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  well  to  Col.  ii.  ii;  for  the  context  of  this 
passage  shows  clearly  that  Paul  is  referring  to  the  burial 
of  Jesus  in  the  tomb.  I  fail  to  see  why  Hausrath  should 
refer  to  i  Cor.  x.  2,  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist.  I  repeat  now  the  statement 
previously  made,  namely,  that  Paul  nowhere  refers  to  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  in  water. 

Weary  of  the  silence,  and  of  the  general  statements 
specting  the  birth  and  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  we  pass  with 
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eagerness  to  his  public  career.  This  period  brings  before 
us  the  two  forms  of  the  Saviour’s  activity,  his  teaching  and 
his  deeds.  Upon  each  of  these  we  must  now  seek  for  light. 
A  careful  search  of  these  letters  finds  only  three  possible 
allusions  to  the  teachings  that  kept  the  people  of  Palestine 
hanging  in  wonder  upon  the  gracious  lips  of  Jesus.  Two 
of  these  allusions  are  so  general  as  to  give  us  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  and  contents  of  that  teaching.  In  i  Tim. 
vi.  13  we  read  that  “  Christ  Jesus  witnessed  the  good  con¬ 
fession  before  Pilate.”  What  was  this  “good  confession”? 
Was  it  a  particular  statement?  If  so,  what  were  its  con¬ 
tents?  No  answers  are  given  to  these  questions.  The 
other  general  allusion  reads  as  follows :  “  And  might  rec¬ 
oncile  them  both  in  one  body  unto  God  through  the  [or 
his]  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby ;  and  he  came 
and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  afar  off,  and  peace  to 
Mm  that  were  nigh”  (Eph.  ii.  17).  The  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  Christ  preached  peace  after  he  “slew  the  enmity 
through  the  cross  ” ;  hence  this  preaching  was  done  after 
his  crucifixion.  This  preaching  had  the  Ephesian  Chris¬ 
tians  for  its  hearers  (“To  you  that  were  afar  off  ”);  conse¬ 
quently  it  could  not  be  any  preaching  which  was  done  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh. 

Only  in  i  Corinthians  xi.  23-25  do  we  find  Paul  quot¬ 
ing  any  of  the  words  of  his  Lord.  In  these  verses  he  tells 
his  readers  that  he  “received  from  (utto)  the  Lord  that 
which”  he  “also  delivered  unto”  them,  “how  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  delivered  up  took 
bread;  and  having  given  thanks,  brake  it,  and  said.  This 
is  my  body  which  is  for  you.  This  do  to  remember  me. 
In  like  manner  also  the  cup,  after  supper,  saying :  This  cup 
M  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood.  This  do  as  oft  as  ye 
drink  it  to  remember  This  passage  gives  us  two  for¬ 

mal  citations  from  the  words  of  Jesus.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  uttered  in  the  night  in  which  he  was  delivered 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  230.  5 
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up.  What  night  was  this?  We  cannot  tell.  Paul  makes 
no  other  reference  to  it.  What  does  this  “delivering  up” 
{irapahlh(ofjLi)  denote?  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
the  words  “deliver  up  to  Satan”  (i  Cor.  v.  5),  “deliver up 
iny  body  to  be  burned  ”  (i  Cor.  xiii.  3),  “delivered  up  to 
death”  (2  Cor.  iv.  ii),  shows  that  Paul  is  referring  to  the 
giving  of  Jesus  into  the  power  of  the  authorities  who  cru¬ 
cified  him  (i  Cor.  ii.  8);  or  to  the  death  itself.  Which  of 
these  is  designated  here  ?  Probably  the  former,  because 
the  Corinthian  letters  give  us  no  hint  of  the  “delivering 
up  ”  of  Jesus  to  die,  either  by  himself,  or  by  God.  The 
modern  reader  who  studies  these  letters  without  the  help 
of  the  Gospels,  will  naturally  regard  this  “  delivering  up” 
as  the  putting  of  Jesus  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
The  Corinthian  readers  would  be  driven  to  this  view  un¬ 
less  they  possessed  other  information  than  that  which  is 
furnished  in  these  two  letters.  How  much  other  informa¬ 
tion  they  had  previously  received  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  these,  nor  from'  any  of  the  other  letters  of  Paul.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  Paul  does  not  tell  anywhere  anything  about 
Judas.  Had  he  taught  that  Judas  and  Caiaphas  were  guilty 
of  this  “  delivering  up,”  could  he  then  have  taught  so 
often  and  so  indefinitely  that  God  “delivered  up”  the 
Saviour? 

To  what  persons  was  Jesus  delivered?  The  only  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is  found  in  the  vague  statement,  “The  rulers 
of  this  world  ”  (toO  aiiavo^  tovtov,  1  Cor.  ii.  8).  These 
persons  are  said  to  have  “crucified  ”  Jesus.  This  answer 
is  so  indefinite  as  to  provoke  the  question,  Did  these  men 
rule  the  world  when  this  Corinthian  letter  was  written? 
Pilate  we  know  was  deprived  of  his  office  in  a.d.  36, 
and  Herod  about  A.  d.  38.  These  therefore  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  ruling  the  world  at  the  time  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle.  The  indefinite  phrase  that  is  used  by 
Paul,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  teach  this,  might 
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easily  imply  it.  How  many  persons  had  a  hand  in  this 
entcifixion?  Paul  gives  us  no  answer.  Were  these  “ru¬ 
lers”  Jews,  or  Gentiles?  They  were  Gentiles,  because  the 
Jewish  hierarchy  would  not  have  been  called  by  Paul 
rulers  of  this  worldP  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  our 
effort  after  precise  information  upon  the  important  historic 
points  suggested  by  the  phrase  “delivered  up.” 

Let  us  now  ask.  Where  and  to  whom  did  Jesus  address 
the  words  which  Paul  has  cited?  Upon  these  questions 
the  apostle  gives  no  information.  Did  Jesus  use  these  very 
wards?  A  comparison  of  these  quotations  with  the  words 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospels  reveals  many  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  reports.  Of  the  fourteen  words  which 
Paul  cites  in  connection  with  “the  bread,”  only  five 
(“This  is  my  body,” — five  in  Greek)  are  found  in  Mark, 
Matthew,  and  Luke.  There  is  one  slight  difference  in  the 
order  of  the  common  words.  Paul  puts  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun  (/tou,  “my”)  after  the  word  “this”;  while  the  Synop- 
tists  put  it  after  “body.”  The  nine  (Greek)  words  which 
are  peculiar  to  Paul  have  no  equivalent  in  any  one  of  our 
Gospels  (“Which  is  for  you.  This  do  to  remember 
me”).  Of  the  twenty  words  used  in  First  Corinthians 
about  the  cup,  Mark  has  seven ;  but  these  are  not  in  the 
Pauline  order  and  forms  (cases).  Mark  quotes  thirty  words 
that  are  not  reproduced  by  Paul.  Matthew  agrees  again 
with  Mark  against  Paul.  Luke,  though  agreeing  only  in 
part  with  Mark,  differs  wholly  from  Paul.  The  following 
words  are  peculiar  to  Paul’s  report  (“The  cup”;  “the 
new,”  i.e.,  the  new  covenant ;  “  which  is  for  you.  This  do 
as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  to  remember  me”).  We  now  see  that 
the  commands  to  “eat  the  bread,”  and  to  “drink  the  cup,” 
for  the  purpose  of  remembering  Jesus,  are  Pauline.  This 
fact  could  not  have  been  ascertained  without  the  help  of  the 
Gospels.  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  not,  in  this 
instance,  used  the  Gospels  in  order  to  force  a  particular 
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meaning  into  or  out  of  the  words  cited  by  Paul ;  but  simply 
to  test  their  accuracy.  Professor  Allan  Menzies  believes 
that  Paul  added  these  injunctions  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
He  writes  as  follows:  “The  rite  speaks  in  I'irst  Corinthi¬ 
ans  the  language  of  Pauline  theology,  of  that  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  and  set  forth  in  his  blood  by  God  as  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  through  which  believers  should  be  justified.”* 
No  one  conversant  with  the  modern  or  even  the  Oriental 
method  of  reproducing  the  oral  words  of  another  will  be 
troubled  by  the  suggestion  that  Paul,  or  the  Evangelists, 
may  be  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  attributing  to  Jesus 
some  words  which  were  not  spoken  by  him. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  of  Christ  as  they  are  re¬ 
ported  in  P'irst  Corinthians  is  not  very  easily  grasped.  The 
phrase  “This  is  my  body”  has  occasioned,  by  reason  of 
its  ambiguity,  much  controversy.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
bread  is  essentially  the  body  of  Jesus?  The  presence  of 
the  (Greek)  article  before  the  word  “body”  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  this  identity.  But  the  facts  implied  in  the  context 
prove  that  this  was  not  the  Saviour’s  meaning.  When 
these  words  were  spoken,  the  body  of  Jesus  held  “the 
bread”  which  he  brake;  hence  it  could  not  have  been  the 
bread  itself.  When  Jesus  brake  the  bread,  his  own  body 
had  not  been  broken;  hence  it  could  not  be  eaten  by  the 
Twelve.  Pmough  has  been  said  to  show  that  these  Chris¬ 
tine  words  are  not  very  intelligible  because  of  their  con¬ 
densed  form  and  rhetorical  character.  This  expression 
about  “the  bread”  is  not  the  only  dark  portion  of  these 
sayings.  The  following  words,  “This  cup  is  the  new  cov¬ 
enant  in  my  blood.  This  do,”  are  not  easily  understood. 

Did  Paul  receive  the.se  words  from  God,  or  from  Jesus? 
The  use  of  the  name  “the  Eord  Jesus”  immediately  after 
“the  Eord”  makes  it  very  probable  that  Paul  uses  the  lat¬ 
ter  epithet  of  God.  The  apostle  would  hardly  say,  “  I  re* 

•Expositor,  November,  1900,  p.  260. 
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ceived  from  the  Lord  {Jesus)  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus?'* 
The  latter  name  seems  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Jesus  from  “  the  Lord,”  who  revealed  the 
thoughts  in  question  to  the  apostle.  In  favor  of  constru¬ 
ing  “the  Lord  ”  of  God,  the  following  facts  are  presented : 
Paul  teaches  that  “  all  things  are  from  God  (i  Cor.  xi.  12 ; 
viii.  6).  In  accordance  with  this  we  read  that  “  Christ  was 
made  wisdom  from  God”  (i.  31);  the  spirit  is  from  God 
(ii.  10-14).  The  church  is  the  church  of  God  (i  Cor.  x. 
32).  The  apostles,  the  prophets,  teachers,  etc.',  are  set  by 
God  in  the  church  (xii.  28).  The  gospel  which  they  preach 
is  “the  word  of  God  ”  (xiv.  36).  God  has  already  revealed 
many  things  to  his  people  (ii.  10).  He,  therefore,  would 
reveal  unto  Paul,  whom  he  had  saved  by  his  grace  (xv.  10), 
whatever  was  necessary  for  Paul  to  know  in  order  to  prop¬ 
erly  perform  his  apostolic  duties  (cf.  xv.  3,  etc.). 

Did  Paul  receive  these  words  by  a  direct  revelation  from 
God?  This  question  is  not  easily  answered.  We  may 
safely  say  that  he  could  have  obtained  them  from  the  other 
apostles,  and  from  Ananias.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  likely 
that  God  would  reveal  in  a  miraculous  way  that  which 
Paul  could  have  easily  gotten  from  God’s  agents. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  allusions  that 
are  made  to  the  actions  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  acts  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  are  not  strictly  historic.  Into  this  class  we 
must  put  the  following :  “  He  emptied  himself,”  “  became 
poor,”  “  took  the  form  of  a  bond  servant  ”  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  “  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth”  (Eph.  iv.  10) ;  “ giving  grace  ”  (Rom.  i.  5)  and  reve¬ 
lation  to  Paul  (Gal.  i.  12);  and  also  the  giving  of  offices 
and  gifts  to  different  classes  of  believers  (Eph.  iv.  i).  The 
self-emptying,  spoken  of  by  Paul,  precedes  or  includes  both 
the  “taking  of  the  form  of  a  bond  servant”  and  the  “be- 
toming  in  the  likeness  of  men  ”  ;  hence  it  cannot  denote 
any  act  performed  by  Jesus  during  his  earthly  career.  The 
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“  becoming  poor”  must  refer  to  some  pre-natal  act ;  because 
Jesus  was  born  in  poverty.  The  distribution  of  gifts  to 
believers  (Eph.  iv.  i)  was  done  after  the  termination  of 
his  earthly  life. 

Paul  employs  some  expressions  which  describe  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  our  Saviour  rather  than  any  specific  act 
Into  this  class  the  following  are  put:  “Who  loved  me" 
(Gal.  ii.  20);  “Loved  us”  (Eph.  v.  2);  “Loved  the  church" 
(Eph.  V.  25);  “Gave  himself”  (Gal.  i.  3;  i  Tim.  ii.  6; 
Tit.  ii.  14);  “Delivered  up  himself”  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph. v. 
2,  25).  These  phrases  which  speak  of  Jesus  “giving”  and 
“delivering  up  himself”  look  at  his  death  from  a  sacrificial 
view-point.  The  contexts  of  the  respective  passages  fully 
support  this  affirmation.  These  contexts  wholly  ignore 
the  historic  causes  of  the  Saviour’s  death.  No  one  will 
surely  claim  that  Jesus  gave  himself  up  in  the  way  in 
which  Judas,  and  Pilate  (Luke  xxiii.  35),  and  the  high 
priests  delivered  him  up  (Luke  xxiv.  20).  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  words  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  act  of 
Judas  are  in  a  historic  passage  of  First  Corinthians,  while 
the  “self-deliverance”  of  Jesus  is  found  only  in  Galatians 
(i.  3;  ii.  20),  Ephesians  (v.  2,  25),  First  Timothy  (ii.  6), 
and  in  Titus  (ii.  14).  Only  in  Romans  do  we  read  of  Goi 
“delivering  him  up”  (irapaBiBovai);  but  this  letter  does 
not  speak  of  the  act  of  Judas,  nor  of  the  self-deliverance  of 
Jesus.  The  “delivering  up”  is  ascribed  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  God  only  when  the  thought  of  deliverance  from  sin 
dominates  the  context.  Since  this  is  unquestionable,  the 
apostle  is  doubtless  using  the  phrases  in  question  in  a  sac¬ 
rificial  rather  than  in  a  historic  sense.  Since  these  phrases 
are  of  such  a  character,  they  must  be  excluded  from  the 
data  belonging  to  this  article. 

This  exclusion  still  leaves  us  four  historic  acts  performed 
by  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  “delivered  up"(^ 
Cor.  xi.  23).  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  the  Saviour  “took 
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bread”  and  “brake  it.”  He  “took  the  cup”  and  “gave 
thanks.”  These  four  comparatively  insignificant  acts  were 
performed  within  closed  doors  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
dull  scholars.  The  designation  of  the  time  during  which 
they  were  performed  shows  clearly  that  Paul  is  here  deal¬ 
ing  with  historic  acts.  But  they  receive  only  incidental 
attention  in  this  passage.  Elsewhere  they  are  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  conclusion  of  our  study  of  the  data  pertaining  to 
the  public  life  of  Jesus  is  easily  summed  up.  We  have 
two  quotations  of  the  words  which  he  is  reported  as  utter¬ 
ing  on  the  night  of  his  arrest.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be 
exactly  reproduced.  If  the  reports  of  Paul  are  verbatim ; 
then  those  of  the  Synoptists  are  not.  The  persons  to  whom 
the  Saviour  uttered  these  quoted  words  are  not  mentioned. 
From  their  context  we  can  only  learn  that  he  spoke  them 
to  some  of  his  followers.  The  words  attributed  to  Jesus 
are  accompanied  by  an  incidental  statement  of  four  insig¬ 
nificant  acts  which  Jesus  performed  in  connection  with  the 
“bread”  and  “the  cup”  already  mentioned.  These  are 
the  only  strictly  historic  deeds  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  these  words  and  actions  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Passion.  All  these  came  to  pass,  as 
Paul  carefully  specifies,  the  nighC'*  \n  which  he  was 
“delivered  up.”  ^ 

This  summary  causes  us  to  wonder  at  the  silence  main¬ 
tained  respecting  the  marvelous  discourses  and  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Jesus.  We  find  no  reference  to  the  miracles  which 
so  many  of  us  regard  as  the  indispensable  bulwarks  of 
Christianity.  The  philanthropic  deeds  receive  not  even  a 
passing  notice.  How  strange  it  is  that  Paul  should  make 
DO  allusion  to  these  twofold  credentials  of  Jesus — his  doc- 

*  His  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Passover  of  lielievers  may  have  sug- 
1**^  the  use  of  this  italicised  phrase,  and  also  of  “  Do  this  to  remem - 
ker  me." 
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trine  and  deeds  (John  xv.  22-24).  Not  a  word  is  found  in 
these  letters  about  the  selection  and  training  of  the  Twelve. 
How  can  such  a  treatment  of  the  manifold  and  busy  life 
of  Jesus  be  explained  and  justified?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  deferred  until  we  have  examined  all  of 
our  data. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask,  What  does  the  apostle 
teach  about  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  ?  We  are 
anxious  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  time,  place,  circum* 
stances,  the  cause,  occasions,  and  the  manner  of  this  death 
of  deaths.  I 

Four  general  allusions  are  made  to  the  sufferings.  One 
of  these,  namely,  that  found  in  Col.  i.  24  (“  I  fill  up  in  turn  j 
in  my  flesh  the  tribulations  of  the  Christ  for  his 

body,  which  is  the  church  ”),  cannot  be  historic,  because  it 
evidently  refers  to  the  mystical  Christ.  From  the  other 
three  references  we  cannot  secure  any  definite  notion  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  sufferings.  Only  the  fact  is  men¬ 
tioned  (“The  sufferings  of  Christ,”  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  17; 
Phil.  iii.  10). 

The  death  of  Jesus  receives  very  frequent  and  significant 
attention.  Some  of  the  passages  give  it  only  an  inciden¬ 
tal  notice,  while  others  dwell  upon  it.  The  fact  of  his 
death  is  mentioned  twenty  times,^  and  its  violent  form  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  phrases,  “  The  blood  of  (the)  Christ,”* 
and  “the  body  of  (the)  Christ.”^  But  the  following  words 
state  clearly  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  others  (“The  put¬ 
ting  to  death  of  Jesus”;  2  Cor.  iv.  10).  The  Jews  are 
charged  with  '‘'■killing  the  Lord  Jesus”  (i  Thess.  ii.  15)* 

•“Death” — i  Cor.  xi.  26;  Rom.  v.  10;  vi.  3,  4,  5;  Col.  i.  22;  Phil. it 
8;  iii.  10.  “Died” — i  Thess.  iv.  14;  v.  10;  i  Cor.  viii.  ii;  xv.  3;  2 Cor. 

▼.  14,  15;  Gal.  ii.  21;  Rom.  v.  6,  8;  vi.  8;  vii.  4;  xiv.  9,  15* 

>“  The  blood  of  the  Christ” — i  Cor.  x.  16;  xi.  25,  27;  Rom.  iii.  251 
9;  Eph.  i.  7;  ii.  13;  Col.  i.  20. 

*“The  body  of  the  Christ” — i  Cor.  x.  16;  xi.  29;  Rom.  vii.  4* 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ” — i  Cor.  xi.  27.  “  My  body  ” — i  Cor.  xi.  24. 
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The  mode  of  his  dying  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  twenty 
references  to  his  crucifixion.^  There  are,  then,  in  all,  sixty 
passages  which  emphasize  in  clear  terms  the  fact  of  his 
death.  I  have  excluded  from  these  sixty  verses  the  words 
“Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  upon  a  tree  ”  (^u\ov, 
Gal.  iii.  13) ;  because  this  is  not  a  historic  reference.  These 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  designate  men  that 
were  crucified  by  the  Jewish  authorities.  It  speaks  of 
criminals,  or  enemies,  who  were  hung  up  after  they  had 
been  put  to  death  (Josh.  x.  26;  2  Sam.  iv.  12).  -The  covert 
allusion  therein  to  the  death  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross  must 
not  be  overlooked.  I  have  also  excluded  from  the  strictly 
historic  data  the  following  phrases,  although  they  contain 
clear  allusions  to  the  fact  of  his  death  :  “  Our  passover  hath 
been  sacrificed  for  us,  even  Christ”  (i  Cor.  v.  7);  “The 
Christ  delivered  up  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  for  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell  ”  (Eph.  v.  2  ;  cf. 
ver.  25) ;  and  also,  “A  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  him¬ 
self  a  ransom  for  all  ”  (i  Tim.  ii.  6). 

When  we  seek  for  the  time  and  place,  the  historic  occa¬ 
sion  or  the  cause,  of  this  crucifixion,  we  find  no  specific 
information  to  satisfy  our  search.  The  designation  of  the 
persons  who  did  this  cruel  deed  is  very  indefinite.  In 
First  Thessalonians  “the  Jews  ”  are  said  to  have  put  Jesus 
to  death  (ii.  15).  But  this  epithet,  “the  Jews,”  designates 
the  nation  rather  than  any  individuals.  We  are  therefore 
baffled  in  our  effort  to  learn  what  Jews,  and  how  many 
persons,  had  a  hand  in  this  terrible  action.  Does  the  apos¬ 
tle  desire  to  teach  that  the  Jews  actually  “  killed  ”  Jesus  ? 
The  context  seems  to  warrant  only  an  affirmative  answer 
(“Even  as  they  did  of  the  Jews,  who  both  killed  the  Lord 

“'The  cross  of  Christ” — i  Cor.  i.  17,  18;  Gal.  v.  ii;  vi.  12,  14;  Eph. 
“16;  Phil.  ii.  8;  iii.  18;  Col.  i.  20;  ii.  14.  “Crucified” — i  Cor.  i.  13, 
*j;u.  2,  8;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4;  Gal.  iii.  i;  v.  24:  vi.  14.  “Crucified  with” — 
W.  ii.  20;  Rom.  vi.  6. 
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Jesus  and  the  prophets^  and  drave  out  us”).  The  apostla 
were  driven  forth  by  the  Jews  alone.  No  foreigners  had 
any  part  in  the  persecution.  They  alone  killed  the  proph¬ 
ets.  Did  any  persons  other  than  Jews  have  a  hand  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus?  In  the  absence  of  any  other  source 
of  information,  we  should  have  been ’driven  by  this  context 
to  answer,  No.  Observe  that  the  apostle  says  that  “the 
Jews  killed'*''  {airoKrelveiv)  Jesus.  This  verb  seems  to  be 
used  deliberately.  Had  Paul  employed  “crucify,”  or  its 
cognate  noun,  the  thoughtful  scholar  would  have  been  led 
to  ask.  Did  “  the  Jews  ”  ever  crucify  men  ?  The  apostle 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this.  The  fact  that  he  never 
uses  the  words  “  cross,”  “  crucifixion,”  and  “  crucify  ”  in 
the  Thessalonian  letters  tends  to  support  the  view  that  the 
verb  {airoKTelveiv)  “  killed  ”  represents  a  deliberate  choice 
of  Paul. 

In  P'irst  Corinthians  we  read  that  “///<?  rulers  (ot  afiyoih 
rev)  of  this  world  (aiSivos:)  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory” 
(ii.  8).  These  “  rulers  ”  must  have  been  Gentiles ;  for  only 
they  “crucified”  men.  Who  were  these  men?  Did  they 
rule  the  age  at  the  time  when  First  Corinthians  was  writ¬ 
ten  ?  To  these  questions  these  letters  give  no  answers. 

How  came  “these  rulers”  to  crucify  the  Saviour?  Had 
he  willfully  violated  .some  Roman  law?  This  question 
receives  no  direct  answer,  save  that  contained  in  the  words 
of  the  context  (“The  wisdom  that  hath  been  hidden,  which 
God  foreordained  before  the  worlds  unto  our  glory:  which 
none  of  the  rulers  of  this  world  knoweth,  for  had  they 
knozvn  it^  they  zvould  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory”).  But  these  words  still  leave  us  asking,  Why  did 
they  crucify  him  any  more  than  others  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries?  Had  he  aspired  after  the  position  of  one  of  these  au¬ 
thorities?  These  questions  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  that  Paul  does  not  even  hint  at  the  charge  which 
led  the  Sanhedrin  to  compass  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
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apostle  seems  to  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  Pilate,  and 
he  has  tried  to  account  for  the  action  of  these  rulers  in 
view  of  the  innocence  of  Jesns. 

All  of  the  data  respecting  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Saviour  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  the  fact  and  mode 
of  the  death  receive  considerable  attention.  The  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  deed  are  described  in  two  general  expressions 
(“The  Jews,”  “the  rulers  of  this  age”);  but  the  precise 
part  which  each  of  tliese  groups  had  in  the  crucifixion  is 
not  made  known  to  the  readers  of  these  epistles. 

The  task  of  reconciling  this  verse  (i  Cor.  ii.  8)  with  that 
in  First  Tliessalonians  (ii.  15)  could  not  have  presented  it¬ 
self  to  the  early  readers  of  Paul ;  because  we  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  one  church  ever  saw  the  letter  of 
the  other  church  before  80  a.  d.  Nevertheless,  this  prob¬ 
lem  presents  itself  for  our  solution.  And  the  only  possible 
way  to  reconcile  them  is  to  say  that  “the  rulers”  “cruci¬ 
fied”  Jesus  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews.  And,  because 
these  urged  “  the  rulers  ”  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  they  could 
be  charged  with  “killing”  him  (i  Thess.  ii.  15). 

The  next  topic  that  presents  itself  is  the  burial  of  fesus. 
To  this  event  there  is  only  one  specific  and  clear  reference. 
We  read  in  i  Cor.  xv.  4,  “  He  was  buried.”  The  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  his  burial  are  unnoticed.  So  also  are  the 
persons  who  performed  the  gracious  deed.  I  am  aware 
that  the  words  “He  descended  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth”  (Eph.  iv.  9)  seem  to  imply  the  burial;  but  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  historic  statement  of  it. 
In  any  case,  they  add  nothing  to  the  information  furnished 
by  the  foregoing  historic  passage.  If  my  interpretation  of 
Rom.  vi.  3,  4  and  Col.  ii.  1 1  be  correct,  we  must  add  these 
two  to  the  one  previously  mentioned,  and  so  we  have  three 
allusions  to  the  burial. 

Paul  speaks  of  the  resurrection  in  twenty  explicit  pas¬ 
sages,  which  are  distributed  as  follows :  there  is  one  in 
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each  of  the  five  following  letters  :  First  Thessalonians  (iv. 
14),  Second  Corinthians  (iv.  14),  Galatians  (i.  i),  Philip, 
pians  (iii.  10),  and  Second  Timothy  (ii.  8).  There  are  two 
in  Ephesians  (i.  20;  ii.  5),  seven  in  First  Corinthians  (vi  ^ 
14;  XV.  4,  12,  15;  XV.  20),  and  eleven  in  Romans.^  Thirteen  : 
of  the  foregoing  passages  teach  that  God  raised  Jesus  from  ^ 
the  dead.''  In  harmony  with  this  affirmation  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  verses  which  teach  that  “  Christ  was  raised."* 
The  passive  statements  are  confined  to  First  Corinthians 
and  Romans,  whose  readers  have  been  explicitly  taught 
that  the  resurrection  was  brought  to  pass  through  the  \ 
power  of  God.  Since  this  is  so,  the  readers  of  these  letters 
would  naturally  interpret  the  passive  phrase  in  the  light  of 
the  more  explicit  active  statements.  This  thought  of  God 
raising  Jesus  must  also  guide  our  intrepretation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expressions  :  “  Son  of  God  in  power  ...  by  a  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  ”  (Rom.  i.  4)  ;  “  Christ  died  and 
came  to  life”  (Rom.  xiv.  9);  “To  know  the  power  of  his 
resurrection”  (Phil.  iii.  10),  and  also,  “Jesus  died  and  rose” 

(i  Thess.  iv.  14).  Each  one  of  these  statements  recognizes 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  not  one  of  them  gives  any 
other  information  about  it.  But  the  meagerness  of  the 
knowledge  furnished  by  these  verses  must  not  be  allowed 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  many  clear  passages  which 
teach  that  God  raised  Jesus. 

We  are  moved,  however,  to  ask.  Is  this  a  historic  or  a 
theological  account  of  the  great  event?  Did  Paul  derive 
this  information  from  historic  sources,  or  is  it  an  inference 
deduced  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  The  latter  seems 
to  be  the  correct  view.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  person  who 
was  convinced  of  the  fact  of  tlie  resurrection  might  easily 

*  Rom.  i.  4;  iv.  24,  25;  vi.  4,  5,  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  ii  (twice),  34;  *•  9- 

*  I  Thess.  i.  10;  i  Cor.  vi.  14;  xv.  15,  20;  2  Cor.  iv.  14;  Gal*  *• 
iv.  24;  Eph.  i.  19;  ii.  5;  2  Tim.  ii.  8. 

*i  Cor.  XV.  4,  12;  Rom.  iv.  25;  vi.  4,  5,  9;  vii.  4;  viii.  34* 
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infer  that  it  must  have  been  performed  by  God.  Knowing 
that  the  Jews  killed  Jesus,  he  would  say  that  having  been 
put  to  death  by  men,  the  Saviour  could  become  alive  again 
only  through  the  intervention  of  some  agency  outside  of 
himself.  The  only  being  capable  of  raising  the  dead  is 
God ;  therefore  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  work  of 
God.  This  logical  process  was  easily  pursued  and  its  re¬ 
sult  was  convincing.  The  Jews  were  wont  to  ascribe  all 
good  actions,  whose  origin  or  cause  was  unknown,  to  God, 
or  to  a  holy  spirit.  After  reaching  this  result  the  teaching 
of  the  Messianic  psalms  would  lend  its  support  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  already  reached ;  for  they  taught  that  the  Messiah 
would  not  be  left  in  Hades  (Acts  ii.  25;  xiii.  32-39).  This 
simple,  logical  process  would  inevitably  appear  to  an  acute 
mind  like  that  of  Paul.  Since  this  true  conception  could 
be  thus  easily  secured,  it  is  not  likely  that  God  would 
make  it  known  to  Paul  by  a  special,  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion.  And  we  know  that  it  was  impossible  for  Paul  to  get 
the  thought  from  any  eyewitness,  inasmuch  as  no  human 
eye  saw  the  resurrection.  The  statement  that  “God  raised 
Jesus”  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  theological  infer¬ 
ence  derived  logically  from  a  study  of  the  circumstances 
and  nature  of  the  event. 

It  matters  little  what  opinion  we  hold  about  that  phrase, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so  indefinite.  It  still  leaves  us  asking. 
How  did  God  raise  him?  Who  saw  God  doing  this?  And 
these  questions  wait  in  vain  for  answers  from  Paul.  The 
apostle  tells  the  Corinthians  that  Jesus  “  was  raised  on  the 
third  dayP  i.e.,  after  his  burial.  But  since  the  date  of  the 
burial  is  not  given  to  us  by  Paul,  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
date  of  the  resurrection.  We  now  see  that  while  Paul  gives 
peat  prominence  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  also  to 
the  agency  of  God  in  bringing  it  about,  he  leaves  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  manner,  witnesses,  and  time  of  the  same,  except 
that  it  was  brought  to  pass  on  the  third  day  after  the  burial. 
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In  marked  contrast  with  the  silence  respecting  much  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  prominence  which  the  apostle  gives 
to  the  witnesses  of  the  appearance  of  fesus  after  the  resur- 
rection.  Paul  enumerates  in  First  Corinthians  six  distinct 
appearances  of  the  Saviour.  He  first  showed  himself  to 
Peter,  then  to  the  Twelve,  then  to  upward  of  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,  then  to  James.  After  this  he  was  seen 
by  all  of  the  apostles,  and  last  of  all  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  5- 
8;  ix.  i). 

This  list  is  remarkable  for  the  orderly  array  of  the  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  for  the  grouping  of  the  witnesses.  The  or¬ 
derliness  of  the  statement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  giving  the  events  chronologically.  The  adverb  “then” 
sliows  that  Paul  is  recording  these  appearances  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  And  the  words 
“first”  and  “la.st”  clearly  show  that  he  is  giving  to  his 
readers  a  complete  list.  Its  completeness  is  only  chal¬ 
lenged  when  we  recall  that  the  Gospels  give  us  records  of 
other  manifestations.  Only  one  of  this  list  is  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels.  At  any  rate,  only  one  of  these  groups  can 
be  identified  with  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  risen  Jesus  as 
these  are  portrayed  by  the  Evangelists.  John  (xx.  3-10/ 
tells  us  of  the  appearance  to  Peter  and  to  “  the  other  disci¬ 
ple.”  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  effort  of  Professor  J.  Agar 
Beet  and  others  to  identify  the  appearance  “to  the  Twelve” 
with  the  appearance  which  Luke  says  was  made  to  “the 
Eleven  and  to  those  with  them  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  36,  etc.).  But 
how  can  “  the  Twelve  ”  be  made  to  mean  “  the  Eleven  and 
those  with  them.”  The  chasm  between  these  two  expres¬ 
sions  he  tries  to  bridge  with  the  following  baseless  asser¬ 
tion  :  “  The  Twelve  [italics  are  his]  had  so  thoroughly  be¬ 
come  a  technical  term  for  the  original  apostles  both  before 

‘Luke  xxiv.  12  is  absent  from  the  Western;  hence  it  is  regarded  by 
Westcott  and  Hort,  Plummer,  Schaff,  as  probably,  if  not  surely,  an  inter¬ 
polation.  Tischendorf  omits  it.  If  we  regard  it  as  genuine,  its  witne* 
may  be  added  to  that  of  the  verses  in  John. 
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and  after  (Acts  vi.  2)  the  death  of  Christ  that  it  is  used 
here,  although  one  had  fallen  from  the  ranks”  (Com.  on 
I  Cor.  XV.  5).  This  assertion  is  wholly  untenable.  If  we 
leave  the  passages  in  question  (Luke  xxiv.  36  ff.;  John  xx. 
19  ff.;  I  Cor.  XV.  5)  out  of  our  view  for  a  moment,  then 
we  shall  find  that  wherever  Twelve'''^  is  used  the  epi¬ 
thet  always  designates  twelve  persons.  This  is  true  of 
Acts  vi.  2,  which  counts  Matthias  in  with  “the  Eleven.” 
Paul  does  not  employ  the  epithet  elsewhere ;  consequently 
we  have  no  basis  in  his  letters  for  affirming  that  it  was  “a 
technical  \jtx\xi''''  with  him  for  the  Eleven. 

After  the  defection  of  Judas,  Matthew  (xxviii.  16)  and 
Luke  (xxiv.  9,  33;  Acts  i.  26)  always  use  “the  Eleven”  of 
the  remaining  apostles.  Mark  xvi.  14  shows  that  long 
after  the  days  of  Paul  “  the  Eleven  ”  was  “  the  technical 
term'''*  for  the  loyal  apostolic  group.  The  words  of  John 
XX.  24  (“Thomas  one  out  of  the  Twelve”)  does  not  mili¬ 
tate  against  my  contention,  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  “  out 
of  the  Twelve”  actually  refers  to  twelve  (cf.  John  vi.  71 ; 
Luke  xxii.  47 ;  Mark  xiv.  43  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  14).  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  contention  of  Meyer,  Alford, 
and  others,  which  is  repeated  by  Professor  Beet,  is  without 
any  biblical  foundation.  In  despair  of  finding  any  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  they  refer  us  to  the  Latin  use  of  the 
Decemviri  20^^  Duumviriy — an  argument  which  needs 
no  refutation.  All  such  efforts  to  harmonize  irreconcilable 
statements  create  disrespect  for  Christian  scholarship,  and 
breed  unbelievers.  All  that  can  be  honestly  affirmed  about 
these  appearances  is  this :  the  list  is  presented  by  Paul  in  a 
frank,  easy,  and  orderly  manner,  and  it  undoubtedly  repre¬ 
sents  the  sincere  belief  of  this  godlike  and  intelligent  ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  And  this  epithet,  “the  Twelve,”  may  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  mind  that  number  of  persons,  or  he  may  have 
used  it  carelessly  of  that  number.  Which  of  these  two 
views  is  correct,  we  cannot  answer. 
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Some  scholars,  I  know,  have  tried  to  harmonize  the  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  “  upward  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once” 
(r  Cor.  XV.  6)  with  the  manifestation  which  Matthew  tells 
us  was  made  to  “  the  Eleven  ”  (Matt,  xxviii.  16-20). 
Against  this  attempt  is  the  fact  that  Matthew  says  that 
“the  Eleven  ”  saw  Jesus.  He  gives  no  hint  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  others.  And  we  must  not  be  wise  beyond  what 
is  written,  if  we  would  honor  the  text.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  words  which  do  not  naturally  nor  necessarily 
include  “  the  P)leven.” 

The  reader  of  the  Pauline  wor^s  has  doubtless  noticed 
that  they  do  not  teach  us  anything  about  the  localities  and 
the  times  of  these  manifestations.  The  form  and  manner 
of  the  Saviour’s  appearance  are  also  left  unnoticed. 

The  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Paul,  although  it  did  not 
take  place  during  the  earthly  life,  requires  special  consid¬ 
eration.  Some  affirm  that  Paul  saw  Jesus  in  a  vision. 
Is  this  the  teaching  of  the  letter  to  the  Corinthians? 
Be  it  remembered  that  only  in  First  Corinthians  (ix.  i; 
XV.  8)  and  Galatians  (i.  16)  is  there  any  real  or  apparent 
reference  to  this  event.  But  the  Corinthians  did  not  have 
the  Galatian  letter  in  their  hands;  hence  they  could  receive 
no  help  from  that  letter  to  interpret  their  own.  And  our 
business  is  to  try  to  secure  the  meaning  which  the  words 
of  First  Corinthians  would  convey  to  the  Christians  at  Cor¬ 
inth;  because  it  must  be  presumed  that  Paul  expected  them 
to  understand  their  letter  without  the  help  of  any  of  his 
other  letters.  The  natural  impression  which  any  Greek 
reader  gets  from  i  Cor.  ix.  i  is  this :  Jesus  appeared  in 
some  objective  manner  to  Paul ;  because  the  word  eapaxa 
always  bears  this  meaning  (cf.  John  i.  34;  iii.  32;  iv.  45; 
XX.  18^  ^5,  2^;  xix.  J5/  Ltike  ix.  j6\  unless  the  context 
specifies  otherwise.  In  i  Cor.  ix.  i  the  context  seems  to 
demand  an  objective  manifestation  (“  Am  I  not  an  apostle? 
Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?”).  Only  an  objective  vis* 
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ion  could  have  put  the  apostle  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
Twelve.  If  Paul  pointed  to  an  inward  vision,  he  ought  to 
have  indicated  this  in  a  clear  manner.  Such  an  indication 
is  not  given  in  this  context ;  hence  the  readers  at  Corinth 
would  naturally  understand  his  words  as  designations  of  an 
objective  appearance.  But  this  passage  points  to  the  same 
sight  as  that  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  xv.  8  (“  He  appeared  to 
me  also”);  hence  both  denote  objective  manifestations. 
This  interpretation  of  the  verb  {(o(f>drj)  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  context.  The  appearance  to  Paul  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  given  to  the  other  groups  named  in 
this  context ;  for  the  same  verb  is  used  of  each  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  Meyer  teaches  that  all  of  these  groups, 
except  Paul,  had  seen  Christ  in  “bodily”  form  (Com.  on 
I  Cor.  XV.  8).  He  claims  that  ?<r;^aToi/  separates  these 
from  the  “  later  appearances  in  visions  (Acts  xviii.  9)  or 
some  other  apocalyptic  way.”  This  adverb  was  intended 
to  separate  them  only  as  to  time.  It  certainly  was  not  in¬ 
tended  by  Paul  to  indicate  a  difference  in  manner,  especially 
such  a  difference  as  is  assumed  by  Meyer.  The  natural 
impression  conveyed  by  this  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  (o<f>6r}  and  edpaxa  of  the  same  objective  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  persons  in  Luke  ix.  31  and  36  (cf.  Matt, 
xvii.  3;  Mark  ix.  4;  Luke  i.  ii).  And  this  verb  (o<f>0ri 
can  indicate  in  regard  to  Paul  only  the  same  kind  of  ap¬ 
pearance  as  it  does  to  “  the  upward  of  five  hundred  breth¬ 
ren  at  once^'^  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  have 
been  an  objective  sight.  Any  other  interpretation  than 
this  of  the  verb  in  these  verses  is  imported  into  it  at  the 
bidding  of  some  other  authority  than  that  of  this  context, 
or  of  this  letter. 

So  thorough  a  critic  as  Pfleiderer  writes  of  these  two 
Corinthian  verses,  which  describe  the  appearance  of  Jesus : 
“He  traces  his  call  to  the  Apostleship  to  an  appearing  of 
Christ,  which  he  ranks,  as  essentially  similar  with  the  ear- 
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Her  appearances^  of  the  risen  Lord.  It  is  accordingly  b^ 
yond  doubt  that  Paul  was  fully  convinced  of  the  objective 
reality  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  with  which  he  was  fa¬ 
vored.”*  Professor  Bruce  also  says  that  ‘‘the  objective 
character  of  Christ’s  appearance  to  St.  Paul  is  by  all 
means  to  be  maintained.”^ 

In  the  consideration  of  the  passages  in  First  Corinthians, 
I  purposely  avoided  any  discussion  of  Gal.  i.  i6  (“Tor^ 
veal  his  Son  in  me”)  because  I  desired  to  secure  the  im¬ 
pression  which  those  at  Corinth  would  get' from  their  own 
letter.  I  see  no  reason  for  using  the  Galatian  verse  to  per¬ 
vert  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  written  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  Those  are  strictly  historic  phrases;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  rare  phrase  found  only  in  Galatians 
(i.  i6),  and  which  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  Galatians  and  also  with  the  principles  that 
guide  God’s  dealings  with  unbelievers.  We  know  that 
God  reveals  Jesus  to  men  before  he  reveals  the  Son  in  men. 
To  this  affirmation  all  the  Bible  yields  unquestioned  sup¬ 
port.  ‘‘  To  reveal  Christ  in  ”  Paul  in  order  that  Paul  might 
preach  him  must  denote  such  a  revelation  as  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  Christ  was  a  reigning  power  in  his  soul.  This  is 
the  force  of  the  kindred  expressions  that  are  found  in  this 
letter  (‘‘  Christ  liveth  in  me,”  ii.  20 ;  ‘‘  Until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you,”  iv.  8).  But  such  a  condition  as  this  could 
arise  only  after  Christ  had  been  revealed  to  these  individ¬ 
uals.  This  statement  is  in  fullest  accord  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Pauline  letters.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
this  phrase,  ‘‘  reveal  his  Son  in  me,”  denotes  the  revelation 
of  Christ  in  Paul  as  the  result  of  the  previous  and  implied 
revelation  of  the  Son  to  Paul.  An  inward  revelation  of 
Christ  in  an  ungodly  man  is  clearly  unbiblical.  If  this  be 

*The  Influence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  Christianity  (Bog.  Tnaa), 
p.  27. 

*St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  32. 
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correct,  this  passage  is  not  a  precise  parallel  of  the  historic 
phrases  of  First  Corinthians.  The  parallel  with  those  is  the 
implied  revelation  of  Christ  to  Paul. 

Whether  my  interpretation  is  accepted  or  not,  it  ought 
to  be  evident  that  the  employment  of  this  theological 
phrase  as  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of  the  historic  phrases 
of  First  Corinthians  is  unscientific.  Such  a  procedure,  to 
say  the  least,  lacks  straightforwardness,  and  ignores  the 
teaching  of  Paul. 

The  preceding  discussions  make  known  unto  us  the  fact 
that  Paul  claims  that  Jesus  appeared  to  five  different 
groups  of  persons  at  various  times.  Some  of  these  persons 
are  mentioned  by  their  well-known  names,  and  one  group 
(the  apostles)  is  described  by  a  term  which  puts  the  identity 
of  its  members  beyond  dispute.  But  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  these  several  manifestations  are  not  designated.' 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  data  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Ascension.  The  apostle  informs  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  that  Jesus  “ascended  on  high”  (Eph.  iv.  8,  9), 
“far  above  all  the  heavens”  (iv.  10).  In  another  letter 
he  writes,  “God  highly  exalted  him”  (Phil.  ii.  9).  The 
passage  in  Romans  viii.  34  implies  the  ascension,  for  Je¬ 
sus  “is  at  the  right  hand  of  God”;  while  Timothy  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  told  that  the  Saviour  “was  taken  up  in  glory”  (i 
Tim.  iii.  16).  These  statements  constitute  the  source  of 
our  explicit  information  of  this  event.  At  best  they  only 
affirm  the  fact  of  going  up.  The  place,  the  time,  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  form  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  manner  of  the  as¬ 
cension  are  not  stated.  The  words  “  He  was  taken,”  or 
received,  “in  glory”  are  too  indefinite  to  justify  any  affir¬ 
mation  respecting  the  manner.  This  phrase  seems  to  be  out 
of  harmony  with  the  active  phrases  of  Ephesians  (“  He 
•scended”),  unless  these  be  regarded,  for  the  sake  of  har¬ 
mony,  as  incomplete  descriptions  of  the  fact.  The  careful 
reader  has  no  doubt  observed  that  only,  one  of  these  refer- 
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ences  is  taken  from  one  of  the  four  undisputed  letters  of 
Paul,  and  this  one  only  vaguely  implies  the  event  (Rom. 
viii.  34). 

Our  examination  of  the  data  of  our  subject  has  been 
completed.  Our  surprise  at  the  meagerness  of  the  infor* 
mation  imparted  to  us  is  far  from  being  matched  by  the 
satisfaction  of  its  strength.  The  phenomena  presented  to 
our  attention  show  cleajrly  that  these  letters  were  designed 
by  their  author  only  for  the  churches  and  individuals  to 
whom  they  were  written.  If  we  insist  on  claiming  that 
these  epistles  were  penned  “  for  the  permanent  instruction 
of  the  churches  of  the  world,”  still  their  form  and  contents 
will  show  palpably  their  lack  of  fitness  for  such  service. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  silence  of  these  letters 
touching  the  miraculous  birth,  the  infancy  and  baptism,  of 
Jesus,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  him,  the  heavenly  at¬ 
testation,  the  trial  by  Satau,  the  teaching  and  miracles  of 
Jesus,  and  also  respecting  the  topics  discussed  in  this  arti¬ 
cle?  Are  we  authorized  to  teach  that  Paul  was  ignorant 
of  all  of  the  things?  By  no  means.  There  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  crowding  all  of  his  information  upon  any  one  (rf 
these  topics  into  all,  or  even  into  any,  of  these  letters. 
Yes,  “letters,”  not  treatises.  Four  of  them  are  private  let¬ 
ters  to  individuals,  who  were  not  expected,  as  the  form  and 
contents  of  the  respective  missives  clearly  demonstrate,  to 
give  them  publicity.  These  epistles  were  written  to  per¬ 
sons  who  had  heard  Paul  preach  at  length,  or  who  had 
conversed  with  him  leisurely  in  private.  The  letters  sup¬ 
plement,  therefore,  more  or  less  the  oral  instruction  which 
had  been  given  to  these  readers. 

Shall  we,  because  of  their  supplementary  office,  maintain 
that  Paul  knew  as  much  about  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as 
we  do  ?  Shall  we  teach  that  he  believed  in  the  Gospels  of 
the  Infancy,  and  that  he  knew  as  much  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  miracles  of  Jesus  as  we  do  ?  No.  We  cannot  tell 
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from  these  letters  how  much,  or  what,  he  knew  about  the 
topics  concerning  which  he  is  silent.  Our  duty,  therefore, 
touching  his  knowledge  of  these  matters,  is  to  be  silent. 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  he  had  taught  these  respective 
individuals  and  congregations.  The  addresses  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Acts  are  far  from  authorizing  us  to  teach 
that  Paul  knew  as  much  about  the  earthly  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  as  we  do.  We  must  learn  to  march  abreast 
with  facts,  no  further,  else  disaster  will  overtake  us.  'With 
the  facts,  we  are  with  the  Almighty. 

We  must  not  fail  to  notice  that,  probably^  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  little  stress  laid  in  these  letters  upon  the  historic 
Christ,  is  the  fact  that  Paul  was  converted  through  the 
risen,  spiritual  Christ.  This  fact  seems  to  form  the  lens 
whose  color  is  imparted  unto  every  object  seen  through  it. 
Paul’s  theology  is  a  logical'  development  of  the  teaching 
involved  in  the  question  which  the  risen  Saviour  addressed 
to  him,  and  also  of  that  which  seemed  to  his  rabbinic  mind 
to  be  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  not,  for  this  reason,  any  less  of  a  revelation 
given  to  him  by  God.  The  Christ  Paul  knows  and  glories 
in  is  a  spirit,  who,  by  reason  of  this,  can  dwell  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believer,  and  who  can  also  be  said  to  be  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  spirit  of  the  believer  (“  In  Christ  ”),  and  be 
one  with  all  those  who  trust  in  him.  The  body  through 
which  this  spirit — Christ — reveals  himself  to  the  world  is 
the  body  of  true  believers. 

Salvation,  in  these  letters,  seems  to  be  hung  upon  trust 
in  this  Life-giving  Spirit,  rather  than  upon  assent  to  a 
*cnes  of  propositions  concerning  either  the  earthly  career 
or  the  essential  nature  of  Jesus,  or  of  any  particular  part- of 
his  teaching.  A  life  of  love  springing  up  out  of  a  firm 
trust  in  a  person  is  at  a  premium  in  these  wonderful 
writings. 


Li. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ATONEMENT  THEORY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  MOOAR,  S.  T.  D. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  boy  born  in  Andover,  schooled  in 
Phillips  Academy,^  whose  pastor  was  a  trustee  of  the  sem¬ 
inary,  to  whose  eyes  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  Professors 
Woods  and  Stuart  had  been  familiar,  could  hardly  pass  his 
minority  without  thinking  of  the  assertion  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures.  All  the  more,  if, 
because  of  close  family  connection  with  the  biographer  of 
Edward  Payson,  he  had  felt  the  evangelical  passion  of  that 
fervid  preacher ;  or  if,  in  odd  moments  of  a  Sunday,  he 
had  been  wont  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  some  volume  of 
the  Panoplist  containing  accounts  of  the  events  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  sundering  of  old  ties  in  the  churches  of  the 
Puritan  fathers. 

Nor  would  his  interest  in  this  topic  be  lessened  on  being 
transferred  for  his  college  course  to  a  Berkshire  valley. 
For  in  that  county  Jonathan  Edwards  had  written  some 
of  his  seed-thoughts,  and  Samuel  Hopkins  had  been  hii 
near  neighbor.  Stephen  West,  who  had  succeeded  Ed¬ 
wards,  had  continued  for  nearly  sixty  years  pastor  in  Stock-  ^ 
bridge,  had  been  an  influential  trustee  of  Williams  College,  \ 
and  had  written  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  treatises  on 
the  Atonement.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  who  also  composed 
an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  same  topic,  had  presided 
over  the  college  during  those  very  y-ears  in  which  Mark 
Hopkins  and  his  brother  Albert,  natives  of  Stockbridge, 
were  taking  their  college  course.  These  brothers  were  of 
the  Hopkinsian  blood.  Great  as  became  the  formative  in* 
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flucnce  of  the  elder  of  these  brothers  over  the  intellectual 
life  of  his  students,  the  immediate  personal  power  as  re¬ 
spects  religion  was  at  this  time  swayed  by  Professor  Albert 
Hopkins. 

Scientist  he  was,  and  in  no  small  degree  a  practical 
pioneer  in  his  department,  but  his  sense  of  religion  was 
amazingly  pungent,  persistent,  and  constraining.  In  mar¬ 
rying  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Payson,  herself  a  woman  of  marked 
gifts,  he  might  almost  have  been  said  to  do  so  by  some 
elective  affinity  with  her  father.  Certainly  the  evangelical 
passion  which  had  been  felt  in  reading  the  memoirs,  now, 
ttnder  the  influence  of  this  professor,  deepened  into  the 
positive  Christian  purpose.  For  he  was  capable  of  present¬ 
ing  the  theme  of  salvation  in  very  vivid  terms.  For  one 
example  may  be  recalled  a  sermon  from  these  words : — 

“  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 

With  crimsoned  garments  from  Bozrah  ? 

This  that  is  glorious  in  apparel, 

Marching  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 

I  that  speak  in  righteousness. 

Mighty  to  save.” 

Respecting  the  correctness  of  the  exegesis,  or  the  order  of 
thought  in  unfolding  the  picture,  little  impression  remains ; 
but  the  picture  itself,  of  a  Redeemer  who  maintained,  at 
personal  cost,  authority  in  behalf  of  his  redeemed,  never 
faded  from  my  imagination.  Who  would  put  the  chief 
problems  thus  raised  in  the  forms  of  the  clearer  under¬ 
standing? 

In  the  fall  of  1848,  there  was  heard  at  Andover  the  third 
in  the  series  of  discourses  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  “God  in  Christ.”  That  was  on  Dogma  and  Spirit. 
The  second,  on  Atonement,  had  been  given  to  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  a  few  weeks  before,  and  had  whetted 
Ibe  appetite.  The  appetite  for  these  topics  was  usually 
*nger  in  that  locality.  Just  then  the  eagerness  was  more 
The  village  church — in  which  seven  years  after  I 
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was  to  be  ordained — was  full  that  afternoon.  You  coaid 
feel  pricking  the  ears  the  solicitous  expectancy  occasioned 
by  the  Cambridge  utterance.  Well  might  there  be  solic¬ 
itude.  For  the  speaker’s  utterance  was  in  his  own  mind 
no  mere  fulEllment  of  an  academic  appointment.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  previous,  “  the  view  expressed  in  these  discourses  had 
come  to  him,  not  as  something  reasoned  out,  but  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  mind  of  God.”  And  he  spoke  as  one 
charged  with  such  message.  The  impression  on  one  hearer 
at  least  was  profound,  one  of  those  exalting  impressions 
which  make  a  boy  feel  somewhat  as  Peter  felt  on  the 
Mount — perhaps  a  little  dazed  withal.  It  would  have  been 
a  swift  impulse  to  offer  a  tabernacle  for  a  longer  sojourn 
on  this  high  vista. 

Hardly  two  years  subsequent.  Professor  Edwards  A. 
Park,  who  in  1847  exchanged  the  chair  of  Rhetoric 
for  that  of  Dogmatic,  preached  the  Convention  Sermon, 
entitled  “The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the 
Feelings.”  It  was  of  this  sermon  that  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis, 
the  Unitarian  editor,  wrote :  “  We  trust  all  our  readers 
have  perused  that  convention  discourse  of  the  Andover 
professor.  .  .  .  We  regard  it,  on  the  score  of  what  it  boldly 
affirms  and  of  what  it  so  significantly  implies,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  its  wonderful  beauty  of  style  and  its 
marvelous  subtlety  of  analysis,  as  the  most  noteworthy 
contribution  which  orthodoxy  has  made  to  the  literature  of 
New  England  for  the  last  half  century.”  Such  an  address 
could  not  fail  of  challenging  the  pen  of  the  chief  theologian 
at  Princeton.  It  led  to  a  continued  and,  what  seemed  to 
us  youngsters  at  least,  a  matchless  sword-play.  Although 
the  principal  issues  did  not  concern  the  Atonement,  still 
the  discourse  had  been  specially  directed  to  “those  who 
admit  the  atoning  death  as  the  organific  principle  of  their 
faith.”  In  the  first  annotation  appended  to  the  published 
pamphlet  containing  it,  there  is  a  careful  statement  one 
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of  the  chief  defensive  points  in  the  special  New  England 
theory :  “  Yet  the  Atonement  has  such  a  relation  to  the 
whole  moral  government  of  God  as  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  of  his  legislative  and  retributive  justice  to 
save  all  men  and  to  make  it  essential  to  the  highest  honor 
of  his  benevolence  or  general  justice  to  renew  and  save 
some.” 

Ere  this  discussion  over  the  Convention  Sermon  was 
fully  finished  there  appeared  on  the  scene  another  man 
capable  of  provoking  earnest  searching  of  heart.  In  1853 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,  who  in  the  same  year  had  brought 
out  his  edition  of  Coleridge  with  an  appreciative  introduc¬ 
tion,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  History. 
He  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  but  there  was  no  lack'  of 
maturity.  He  brought  from  his  philosophical  training  at 
Burlington  the  characteristic  admiration  of  the  more  spir¬ 
itual  philosophy  understood  to  prevail  there.  He  did  not 
continue  closely  to  follow  Coleridge  in  his  theological  con¬ 
structions.  Or,  if  he  did  in  some  degree,  it  was  more  and 
more  to  take  the  right  road  back  to  Augustine,  and  for  him 
that  road  went  through  Edwards  and  Calvin.  For  when 
he  took  a  road  he  loved  the  bee-line.  It  was  he  who,  when 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Middle  lecture-room  was  apt  to 
be  stigmatized  as  Pelagian,  had  the  boldness  to  publish  a 
paper  whose  very  title  was,  for  that  latitude,  a  trifle  other 
than  courageous.  Sin  a  Nature,  and  that  Nature  Guilt. 
Nor  did  he  qualify  guilt  as  mere  liability  to  punishment. 
In  his  succession  as  preacher,  he  once  preached  a  sermon 
in  which  the  Atonement  was  declared  to  be  a  satisfaction 
to  the  ethical  nature  of  God  and  man.  A  paper  with  this 
title  appeared  in  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  some  time  after.' 
The  moral  sentiment  in  Dr.  Shedd  was  singularly  spiritual. 
The  divine  attribute  which  kindled  his  adoration  was  Jus- 
«e,  pure  and  simple.  If  he  did  prefix  any  adjective,  it 
»Vol.  xvi.  (1859)  pp.  7*3-763- 
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was  not  likely  to  be  “  public  ”  or  “  rectoral.”  He  did  nbt  dis- 
use  love,  but  with  him  it  connoted  holiness.  He  was  fond 
of  affirming  that  the  Divine  Being  may  be  merciful;  he 
must  be  just.  The  impression  not  unlikely  to  be  made  on 
some  who  heard  him  may  be  exhibited  in  the  words  used 
by  one  who  afterwards  became  a  noted  lecturer  in  Boston, 
but  who  was  at  this  time  a  pupil  in  the  Academy.  He 
likened  this  preaching  to  “a  living,  red-hot  coal  of  God's 
almighty  wrath.”  One  would  need  to  tone  down  thisd^ 
scription ;  and  wrath,  as  ordinarily  used,  would  not  repr^ 
sent  the  tone  or  the  manner  of  the  preacher.  But  in  that 
early  utterance  in  the  pulpit,  there  would  be  sentences,  and 
sometimes  periods,  in  which  there  was  intense  heat,  even 
if  the  heat  were  still  and  white.  What  he  had  to  say 
about  expiation — and  that  was  not  an  unwelcome  word  to 
him — appeared  to  come  from  some  deeper  insight.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  insight,  sin  had  struck  in  its  influence  far  into 
the  being  of  God,  and  therefore  the  provision  for  its  remis¬ 
sion  must  come  from  as  far.  The  sacrifice  on  Calvary  did 
come  from  the  infinite  depth.  The  same  ethical  nature  in 
man  needed  to  be  appeased.  The  cross  did  appease  it.  For 
He  that  knew  no  sin  was  made  sin,  and  suffered  according¬ 
ly  for  his  redeemed.  “Whosoever  is  granted  this  clear, 
crystalline  vision  of  the  Atonement  will  die  in  peace.” 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  writings  of  the  Broad-church 
men  were  passing  over  to  America.  In  1854  appeared  the 
theological  essays  of  Maurice.  The  weight  of  popular  and 
ecclesiastical  interest  in  them  came  to  turn  upon  thehopeof 
restoration  for  all  men  which  was  given  expression.  But 
that  hope  runs  back  to  the  fact  of  an  atonement,  and  in¬ 
volves  some  definite  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  pro¬ 
vision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  chief  reason  why 
our  New  England  divines  had  been  zealous  to  restate  the 
atoning  provision  as  they  did,  was  to  prevent  the  unlimited 
feature  of  it — which  they  were  equally  zealous  to  maintain 
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—being  used  to  favor  the  inference  of  universal  salvation. 
These  essays,  and  other  products  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Maurice  circle,  took  the  left  road  from  Coleridge  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  So  with  Stanley  and 
Kingsley  and  especially  with  Robertson,  whose  sermons 
just  then  gained  a  wide  attention.  How  eagerly  they 
were  read!  For  he  would  put  what  he  had  to  say  in  an 
unaffected,  simple,  and  straight  way,  with  no  absence  of  a 
certain  subdued  literary  charm.  What  was  in  him  to  say 
was  humane,  and  had  come  there  through  the  throes  of  a 
mind  that  loved  truth  and  had  borne  a  cross. 

These  were  the  years  in  which  it  was  appointed  us  to  be 
learning  directly  on  this  theme  from  the  lectures  of  the 
Abbot  professor,  and  from  renowned  discourses  which  were 
delivered  by  him,  and  from  books  and  articles  by  his  pen. 
If  any  of  us  were  in  danger  of  being  beguiled  in  either  of 
the  directions  just  named,  he  might  correct  our  undue  ad¬ 
miration  by  his  wholesome  habit  of  closer  definition  and 
strict  logic.  For  that  consistent  theory,  which  he  had 
compendiously  stated  in  a  note  of  his  Convention  Sermon, 
he  was  now  setting  forth  with  minutest  distinctions  of 
thought  and  of  terms,  in  order  to  anticipate  and  forefend 
the  erroneous  inferences  which  had  been  associated  with 
less-guarded  statements  of  the  same  general  scheme  of  doc¬ 
trine.  It  was  his  conviction  that  this  discriminating  view 
preserved  and  illuminated  the  truth  which  divines  of  di¬ 
verse  schools  had  meant  to  maintain.  If  he  were  thought 
by  any  to  be  quite  willing  to  expose  the  weak  and  tender 
points  in  other  current  constructions  of  doctrine,  if  he 
could  do  it  with  rare  facility  and  humor,  still  he  was  hon¬ 
est  as  well  as  clever  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  unity 
might  be  reached  on  his  theory,  as  he  would  word  it,  be¬ 
tween  thinkers  who  were  now  very  much  at  war.  The 
very  chair  he  held  and  the  constitution  and  history  of  the 
Seminary  were  a  continual  spur  to  this  endeavor.  Was 
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not' the  institution  a  compromise  from  the  beginning? 
Were  not  the  very  phases  of  the  creed  tender  to  the  foot  of 
the  teachers  who  stood  upon  them  ?  If  he  needed  to  be 
conciliatory,  there  was  no  small  temptation  to  being  adroit, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  among  those  who 
knew  him  that  he  could  be  adroit. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  if  he  were  providentially  raised  up  to 
complete  the  doctrinal  edifice  on  which  the  builders  of 
earlier  generations  had  labored.  He  seemed  called,  as  he 
was  remarkably  gifted,  to  be  not  only  the  theologian  by 
eminence  of  the  new  divinity,  but  its  historian  and  biogra¬ 
pher.  But  there  were  likely  to  be  other  students  of  that  story 
who  might  be  pleasantly — possibly  sometimes  not  quite 
that — surprised  to  see  how  the  fathers  had  been  able  by 
anticipation  to  express  themselves  in  the  deft  distinctions 
of  our  lecture-room.  Yet,  as  you  read  or  pondered,  you 
kept  noting  how  greatly  this  prophetic  anticipation  on 
their  part  was  to  their  intellectual  credit.  For  now  the 
elder  prophets  were  put  in  new  honor  among  their  own 
children.  Their  theory  of  the  Atonement,  being  now  felic¬ 
itously  worded,  might  more  than  ever  justify  the  name, 
the  Consistent  Theory.  The  very  word  recalls  the  allu¬ 
sion  which  was  made  in  one  of  the  notes  in  the  Convention 
Discourse  to  that  notable  contemporaneous  essayist,  who, 
when  accused  by  a  brother-clergyman  of  inconsistency  with 
himself,  smiled  a  very  broad  smile,  as  if  that  could  be  a 
reproach  on  account  of  which  a  seer  need  blush.  Else¬ 
where  than  in  Concord,  and  among  those  who  loved  ortho¬ 
doxy  too,  there  continued  to  be  men  to  whom  this  particu¬ 
lar  consistency  which  our  professor  rated  so  high,  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  prime  jewel. 

Much  as  he  made  of  these  careful  verbal  definitions  m 
stating  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  men,  he  was  einJ* 
nently  skillful  in  presenting  that  doctrine  in  its  large  at^ 
impressive  practical  bearings.  But  that  was  done  rather 
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in  the  pulpit  than  the  lecture -room.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
only  states  the  fact  when  he  says :  “  Nothing  moved  him 
so  irresistibly,  or  with  an  awe  and  an  adoration  so  start¬ 
lingly  contagious,  as  did  the  supreme  topic  of  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  or  that  revealed  arrangement  in  the  Divine 
Government  by  which  the  demands  of  Justice  and  Mercy 
are  reconciled  through  the  voluntary  sacrificial  sufferings 
<rf  Christ  substituted  for  the  punishment  righteously  due 
to  sinners  against  Infinite  Holiness.”  One  has  only  to  re¬ 
fer  to  Sermons  II  and  III  in  the  volume  of  “Discourses  on 
some  Theological  Doctrines”  to  feel  the  force  of  this  dec¬ 
laration.  In  fact,  as  I  copy  this  passage  just  as  the  devoted 
admirer  had  it  printed,  with  capital  letters  beginning  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  great  words,  the  feeling  comes  over  me  that  the 
theory  of  the  Atonement  would  have  gained  in  larger  de¬ 
gree  the  impressiveness  which  belongs  to  it  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  for  which  those  great  words  stand  had  received 
more  uniformly  their  proper  and  commanding  emphasis. 
They  often  did  receive  this  on  those  signal  occasions  when 
this  master  of  assemblies  rose  to  the  height  of  his  central 
theme.  I  have  seldom  long  forgotten  that  anecdote  of  the 
n^o  who  habitually  attended  on  the  ministry  of  one  of 
the  Edwardeans,  that  one,  too,  who  was  among  the  earliest 
to  define  the  theory  we  are  now  considering.  Some  other 
minister  had  come  in  the  place  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
natural  to  compare  the  two :  “  Massa  Bellamy,  he  make 
God  so  great,  so  great !  ” 

This  ability  to  magnify  the  elementary  ideas  on  which 
any  theory  rests  is  especially  necessary  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  where  so  much  turns  on  the  word  “Government” — 
the  governmental  theory.  For  that  word  may  be  written 
with  a  small  initial  letter.  The  Atonement  that  is  bound 
np  with  it  will  be  correspondingly  meager.  The  state  may 
be  conceived  of  as  a  convenience,  an  expedient  simply,  or 
<ven,  as  by  the  anarchist,  a  usurpation.  To  be  told  that 
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considerations  analogous  to  reasons  of  state — the  minimized 
state,  too — called  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour  does  not 
compel  awe  and  adoration.  The  sense  of  law  must  be  more 
profound,  as  with  Hooker, — “resident  in  the  bosom  of 
God.”  This  high  ethical  conception  of  the  reign  of  law, 
borne  to  us  in  the  speech  of  Psalmist  and  Prophet,  was  in* 
vested  with  more  solemn  meaning  when  fulfilled  in  the 
Messianic  King.  “Thou  sayest  I  am  King;  to  this  end 
have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end  am  I  come  into  the 
world.”  Biblical  theology  recognizes  this  as  the  charac* 
teristic  and  ascendant  thought  in  the  Gospels.  But  it  is 
hard  for  our  modern  democratic  and  socialistic  mind  io 
keep  the  height  of  it. 

If  such  a  reductive  process  has  been  growing  of  more 
recent  years  in  any  quarter,  it  had  not  impaired  yet  the 
tone  of  the  Edwardean  theology.  With  the  masters  of  our 
New  England  thinking,  the  Divine  Government  was  an 
uppermost  theme.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  whose  work  at  New 
Haven  continued  down  to  1858,  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  magnifying  it.  “  It,”  says  President  Porter, 
“occupied  his  mind  more  than  any  and  every  other  sub¬ 
ject.”  When,  therefore,  he  and  others  urged  that  the  vol¬ 
untary  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  moral  goverment  in  an  extraordinary  way  and  degree, 
they  felt  sure  they  were  very  near  the  quick  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Their  confidence  was  apparently  justified  by  the 
fruits  in  the  revivals  that  followed.  For,  from  the  days  of 
Griffin  and  Beecher  and  Finney,  wherever  this  type  of  the 
great  proclamation  was  presented,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffered  a  violence  good  to  see.  The  ground  that  had 
been  lost  under  the  old  lapse  to  Unitarianism  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  recovered  at  many  points.  Let  the  years  1830-31 
witness.  As  late,  too,  as  1857-59,  preaching  after  the 
methods  of  the  ascendant  teaching  had  lost  none  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  power.  It  “promised,”  said  Dr.  Park  that  very 
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year,  1859,  “to  become  the  prevailing  view  of  evangelical 
thinkers.”  And  the  solemn  years  that  were  soon  to  follow 
in  the  war  for  the  government  of  the  Union  might  have 
been  expected  to  confirm  the  promise. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  very  heart  of  Connecticut,  close  to 
the  home  of  its  more  conservative  school  of  theology,  Dr. 
Bushnell  in  1856,  still  more  fully  in  1866  and  1874,  un¬ 
folded  his  different  interpretation,  laying  his  principal  stress 
opon  the  convincive,  pursuasive  elements  in  the  work  of 
the  Saviour.  Yet  the  persuasiveness  with  him  was  no 
mere  good-naturedness.  It  had  a  tonic  quality,  and  much 
of  it  Forgiveness  was  “no  plausible  indifference  in  the 
guise  of  grace.”  What  he  himself  called  his  “  three  rug¬ 
ged  chapters”  were  his  tribute  to  the  historic  doctrine 
which  he  was  often  thought  to  be  doing  away.  The  very 
“sacred  altar-forms,”  the  usual  inferences  from  which  he 
had  ruled  out,  he  devoted  another  chapter  to  show  that 
“we  cannot  afford  to  lose”:  “for  they  fill  an  office  which 
nothing  else  can  fill.” 

This  tribute  was  to  be  rendered  in  yet  more  express  terms. 
For  he  was  moved,  after  a  sabbath  of  years,  actually  to  dis¬ 
place  chapters  embracing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
replacing  them  by  others  in  which,  as  he  writes,  “  I  now 
assert  a  real  propitiation  of  God,  finding  it  in  evidence  from 
the  propitiation  which  we  instinctively  make  ourselves 
when  we  forgive.”  Indeed,  why  might  he  not  have  used 
himself  the  very  same  title  that  Dr.  Shedd  had  employed — 
an  ethical  satisfaction  to  the  nature  of  God  and  man  ?  For 
was  it  not  this  common  ethical  nature  which  stirred  those 
“indignations”  which  inhibited  the  free  and  glad  outflow 
of  mercy,  which  outflow  was  to  be  realized  only  by  some 
overt  act  of  sacrifice  in  the  mission  of  the  beloved  Son?  In 
setting  forth  the  current  theory,  its  advocates  had  been 
wont  to  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  “abhorrence.”  Pun¬ 
ishment  was  intended  to  show  the  feeling  in  God  indicated 
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by  that  word.  The  death  of  Christ  was  intended  to  show 
the  same  feeling,  and  even  more  intensely.  Evidently  the 
very  word  was  abhorrent  to  Dr.  Bushnell’s  taste.  Still,  the 
feeling  indicated  by  it  is  almost  precisely  the  one  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  new  vision  of  the  truth,  God  needed  to 
overcome,  in  order  to  forgive.  There  is  in  God’s  nature 
an  “organic  recoil  against  sin,’’  and  he  must  go  out  in 
special  benevolent  deed  to  discharge  his  “revulsions.”  It 
need  not  surprise  us,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Bushnell’s  latest 
and  admiring  biographer  should  this  last  year  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  query, — to  use  no  stronger  word, — whether  it 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  well  to  have  stopped  before 
those  rugged  chapters  began.  Still,  it  was  here  at  least 
that  the  Hartford  divine  showed  his  larger  appreciation  of 
the  problem  with  which  he  was  dealing.  There  had  been 
moral  theories  before  his  day.  If  he  had  felt  their  truth, 
he  had  also  felt  their  shortcoming. 

Some  time  before  the  final  second  part  of  “Vicarious 
Sacrifice’’  appeared,  a  very  fresh,  thoughtful,  and  spiritual 
monograph  on  the  same  topic  had  arrested  local  attention 
in  Scotland.  It  had  also  received  .sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  Maurice  circle  in  England.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  contribution  of  the  author,  the  Rev.  J.  Mcbeod 
Campbell,  consisted  in  the  supposition  that  Christ  offered 
ill  the  sinful  world’s  behalf  an  adequate  repentance.  It  was 
a  pleasure  and  also  a  confirmation  in  his  mind,  that  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  had  long  before  suggested  such  an  alterna¬ 
tive.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  attitude  of 
Bushnell  would  be  hospitable.  It  was  so.  He  characterized 
the  book  as  “  pure,  sweet,  fragrant  with  celestial  unction.” 
Yet  the  distinctive  element  in  it  was  treated  with  hardly 
more  cordiality  by  him  than  it  was  at  Andover,  where  it 
received  a  generous,  if  also  a  briefly  critical,  notice.  The 
indebtedness  to  Edwards  which  Campbell  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  was  itself  a  large  recommendation  there. 
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Plainly,  however,  this  side  of  the  Saviour’s  service  for 
sinners  was  winning  a  large  place  in  the  convictions  or 
preferences  of  many.  In  1850,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
associations  about  Hartford  began  to  be  much  stirred  up 
over  the  divergences  of  the  pastor  of  the  North  Church  in 
that  city,  one  of  the  Independent  staff — and  we  early  sub¬ 
scribers  to  that  journal  were  wont  to  think  that  the  editors 
spoke  with  no  little  authority  in  those  days — wrote  that 
there  was  really  no  need  of  a  panic.  For  “he  has  no 
party, — no  adherents  that  we  know.”  A  quarter-century 
later  this  could  not  be  said  as  to  the  adherents,  however  fit 
to  affirm  as  to  the  panic.  The  Moral  Influence  Theory,  as 
it  had  been  more  fully  unfolded,  had  made  its  way.  Not 
infrequently  it  had  reconciled  to  the  churches  of  the 
fathers  some  souls  that  otherwise  might  have  found  that 
atmosphere  hard  to  breathe.  In  other  cases  in  which  the 
older  forms  of  doctrinal  statement  were  still  dear,  it  had 
touched  springs  of  imagination  and  devout  feeling  at  some 
lower  depth. 

Despite  all  this,  the  new  views  must  run  the  perils  of 
their  excellences  as  well  as  of  their  defects.  The  original 
title  of  Vicarious  Sacrifice  gave  full  place  to  the  imniedi- 
atelyappended  words,  “grounded  in  principles  of  universal 
I  obligation.”  That  is,  for  God  to  enter  into  humanity  for 
its  salvation  was  only  common  duty.  If  the  Father  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  the  only  beloved  Son,  this 
was  “no  superlative — no  over-good  kind  of  goodness.” 
Doubtless,  the  controlling  reason  for  putting  this  so  was  to 
avoid  the  notion  that  this  sacrifice  was  so  mysteriously 
unique  as  to  be  altogether  unknowable;  wholly  unlike  any 
experience  of  which  ordinary  beings  are  capable.  No;  the 
Atonement  is  intelligible:  the  love  that  originated  it  is  like 
that  which  has  spent  itself  in  devotion  for  us  by  our  cradle 
^d  fireside  ever  since  we  came  into  being.  Now  this  rep- 
t«sentation,  true,  truism  possibly  as  it  is,  might  be  over- 
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wrought  and  overworked.  It  may  be  uttered  in  suchi 
mood  and  tone  as  to  be  an  irreverent  half-truth.  The 
Master,  for  instance,  said  of  the  Mary  who  poured  the  oint¬ 
ment,  She  has  done  what  she  could.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  would,  he  predicted,  never  cease  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
exceptional  service.  Nor  could  we  so  much  as  think  com¬ 
fortably  of  the  Master  addressing  to  her  such  a  question  as 
this.  Doth  he  thank  the  servant  because  she  did  the  things 
she  ought  to  have  done?  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in  some 
sense  this  could  be  said  by  the  Master  concerning  any  or  all 
human  service  and  obligation,  is  it  equally  fit  for  men  to 
employ  the  same  language  toward  the  Most  High?  One 
need  not  hesitate  to  plead.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right?  but  that  he  is  now  or  ever  has  been  under 
obligation  to  render  the  extraordinary  humiliation  of  Cal¬ 
vary,  is  not  an  assertion  identical.  There  is  still  room  for 
a  Paul  to  speak  of  a  love  which  passeth  knowledge.  There 
are  two  aspects,  even,  of  common  duty:  one  in  which, 
after  the  servants  have  done  it,  they  say.  We  are  unprofit¬ 
able;  the  other,  in  which  we  who  look  on  cannot  refrain 
from  recalling  the  ode: — 

“Yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  tjenigiiant  grace, 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face.” 

Let  us  note  another  marked  characteristic  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  theme  by  those  who  have  evidently  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Bushnell  volumes.  It  is  the  disposition 
to  go  far  back  of  the  crucifixion  which  the  Gospels  make 
so  prominent.  The  theologians  who  had  gone  before  had 
been  wont  to  magnify  that  event,  to  concentrate  the  value 
of  the  Redeemer’s  service  on  the  hour  when  he  said.  It  b 
finished.  But  the  response  was  natural.  The  value  was 
not  in  that  hour  of  suffering,  but  in  that  holy  obedience 
that  went  before.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  confined 
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even  to  the  temporal  history  of  the  Master?  The  virtue 
lay  in  the  Incarnation.  So  Campbell  hjid  laid  stress  on 
Christ’s  identification  with  the  race  by  his  birth.  Articles 
and  treatises  many  have  followed  in  this  vein, — such  as 
those  of  Canon  Gore.  The  title  which  Dr.  Simon  gave  to 
one  of  his  books  is  significant,  “Reconciliation  by  Incar¬ 
nation.”  In  Scotland,  Dr.  Orr,  in  “The  Christian  View  of 
the  World  as  Centering  in  the  Incarnation,”  recognizes  the 
same  trend.  In  our  own  country.  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong  carries 
the  matter  still  farther.  For  he  recalls  a  great  day  in  his 
mental  life  when  he  saw  “the  natural  union  of  Christ  with 
all  men  which  preceded  the  Incarnation.”  This  vision 
has  stayed  by  him,  and  stirred  him  deeply.  “The  race 
began  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  Kenosis  of  the  Logos  which  an¬ 
tedated  the  incarnation.”  “Not  late  in  human  history  did 
he  vicariously  take  our  sins  upon  him,  but  from  the  very 
instant  of  the  Fall.”  But  obviously  thoughts  may  not  stop 
at  that  point.  Must  not  he  have  borne  the  sin  of  the  race 
in  the  anticipation  of  it  before  it  began  to  be?  Bushnell 
had  not  hesitated  to  answer  affirmatively.  “So  along  down 
through  the  smoke  of  Ages,  why  not  say  the  eternities,  he 
has  been  joyously  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself.”  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  adverb 
lights  up  the  sentence ! 

Now,  however  interesting,  fascinating,  or  even  plausible 
may  be  such  retrocession  from  the  bare  wood  of  the  tree  on 
which  our  Lord  hung  on  a  certain  day  of  a  definite  year, 
one  must  feel  some  fresh  sympathy  with  those  mediaeval 
disputants  concerning  predestination  who  appealed  to  John 
Scotus  and  were  told  that  to  God  “there  was  nothing 
Inture,  because  he  expects  nothing,  and  nothing  past,  be- 
^nse  to  him  nothing  transient.”  Is  there  not  danger  that 
placing  the  bearing  of  sin  at  so  great  a  height,  doubt 
might  begin  to  arise  whether  this  sin-bearing  be  such  an 
oot-and  out  event  as  makes  it  of  real  meaning  and  power  to 
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us  creatures  of  time  and  sense?  Is  it  not  gnostic  over¬ 
much?  Although  he  came  in  real  flesh  and  blood,  yet  it 
might  seem,  after  all,  as  if  that  were  only  an  incident 
For  it  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Bnshnell  spent  a  few 
months  in  California,  by  no  means  a  visit  unimportant 
Still  in  the  totality  of  his  career  as  a  thinker,  few,  unless 
they  were  early  Californians,  would  give  that  visit  a  para¬ 
mount  place.  Was  the  actual  passion  of  the  cross  similar¬ 
ly  immaterial  in  the  whole  of  the  Saviour’s  mission?  I 
well  recall  a  Scotus-like  scholar,  afterwards  president  of 
tlie  University,  who  had  been  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Bushnell. 
He  was  fond  of  that  old  friend’s  saying,  that  there  was  a 
cross  ill  the  heart  of  God  before  the  Son  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  He  would  repeat  it  with  due  reverence, 
and  his  listener  would  receive  it  with  some  measure  of  awe. 
For  whatever  more  or  other  that  bold  figure  might  suggest, 
it  meant  one  great  truth  for  us  both ;  that  God  is  eternally 
and  essentially  Love. 

But  does  that  meaning  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  eternal 
atonement?  That  title  was  given — and  the  sound  of 'it 
remained  with  me — in  a  volume  of  scrnions  once  delivered 
by  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock.  It  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  with  another  reader.  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke.  For  in 
the  winsome  pages  which  he  devotes  in  his  “Outlines” to 
this  topic,  “  If  we  chose,”  he  says,  “  to  employ  the  word 
‘  atonement,’  eternal  atonement  was  made,  and  is  made,  in 
the  heart  of  God.”  But  this  author  follows  the  current  which 
had  set  in  before,  to  disuse,  and  be  shy  of,  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  past  systems.  God  is  placed  before  us  as  the 
great  sin-bearer.  He  bears  a  double  burden :  first,  in  en¬ 
during  what  he  hates ;  and,  second,  of  endeavor  to  save 
He  has  carried  this  burden  all  the  long  ages,  and  still  car¬ 
ries  it.  The  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  for  those  who  were 
involved  in  it,  could  not  remain  unexpressed.  Here  comes 
in  now  one  technical  word  at  least,  that  had  played  a  large 
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part  in  most  orthodox  discussion,  so-called.  That  word  is 
“satisfaction.”  The  great  sin-bearing  heart  expresses  itself 
in  Christ,  and  only  so  is  satisfied.  To  be  sure,  pains  is 
taken  to  say,  that  God  does  not  deal  through  Christ  in  the 
character  of  lawgiver  or  judge,  but  “in  his  real  character 
as  God ;  as  his  own  self  in  personal  relations  with  his  crea¬ 
tures  as  their  very  selves.”  But  the  question  may  well  be 
asked,  whether  God  can  appear  in  his  real  character  irre¬ 
spective  of  his  relation  to  the  human  race  as  its  sovereign. 
He  is  not  merely  one  spirit  in  a  universe  of  spirits.  That 
would  be  the  dream  of  Pluralism  without  the  reality  of 
him  in  whom  all  creatures  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being.  In  fact,  if  we  must  think  of  God  as  the  chief  sin- 
bearer,  that  must  be  for  the  very  reason  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  on  his  shoulders.  An  American  philosopher  of 
well-deserved  repute,  whose  point  of  view  closely  resembles 
that  which  we  are  now  noticing,  and  whose  practice  in 
logic  can  prick  the  infirmities  of  some  judicial  and  rectoral 
reasoning  on  this  topic,  nevertheless,  uses  the  following 
language:  “It  was  an  awful  responsibility  that  was  taken 
when  onr  human  race  was  launched  with  its  fearful  possi¬ 
bilities  of  good  and  evil ;  God  thereby  put  himself  under 
infinite  obligation  to  cr\re  for  his  human  family.” '  But  this 
infinite  obligation  devolved  upon  him,  not  merely  because 
he  has  a  family  which  is  large  and  complicated,  and  is  a 
real  Father,  but  because  that  Fatherhood,  while  it  holds 
in  its  bosom  all  that  belongs  with  the  highest  and  dearest 
idea  of  home,  nevertheless,  is  great  by  what  it  surpasses  as 
well  as  by  what  it  holds  in  common.  If  the  obligation  in¬ 
curred  was  .startling,  the  reconciliation  as  described  in  the 
Scriptures  was  startling  also.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  of  the  sinful  problem,  we  may  still  hear  some 
child  singing  “All’s  well  in  the  world,”  it  is  because  God 
was  “on  the  throne”  in  the  very  moment  and  the  very  act 
*The  Atonement  (Bowden  P.  Bowne),  p.  loi. 
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in  which  the  beloved  Son  completed  at  Jerusalem  the  pas- 
sion  for  which  he  was  sent.  Whatever  may,  either  inade¬ 
quately  or  transcendently,  be  true  and  treasured  in  the 
conception  of  a  God  eternally  in  pain  over  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  his  own  creatures,  the  succession  of  believing  people 
must  rest  their  hopes  on  that  which  was  actually  done  in 
the  flesh,  and  done  therein  by  one  who  is  Governor  indeed. 
The  theologian  may  be,  and  it  is  beautiful  for  him  to  be, 
at  home,  like  St.  John,  in  the  region  of  pure  and  lofty 
ideas,  but  he  reaches  bed-rock  in  his  system  only  as  he 
couples  close  together,  “  That  which  was  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  and  “  That  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and 
our  hands  have  handled.” 

These  reminiscences,  running  down  the  course  of  Atone¬ 
ment  Theory  during  fifty  years,  although  personal,  and,  it 
might  be  alleged,  provincial,  are  widely  illustrative.  In 
the  instances  cited  is  shown  a  prevailing  trend.  For  it 
should  seem  that  the  century  we  have  been  closing  has 
been  able  to  look  at  this  doctrine  in  some  freshness, 
breadth,  and  variety  of  view.  Some  tendencies  brought  to 
sight  in  this  retrospect  have  been  iconoclastic  as  to  cher¬ 
ished  words  and  terms.  There  has  been  no  small  amount 
and  stir  of  reassorting  and  rearranging  thecredal  images  to 
which  men  had  before  bowed  down.  But  there  has  been 
restoration  as  well. 

In  1883  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
churches  requested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
twenty-five  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  doctrine  which 
should,  to  use  the  phrase,  be  up  to  date.  For  this  to  be 
attempted  in  a  body  of  believers  in  which  discussion  on 
points  of  faith  had  been  often  exceptionally  tense,  and 
which  had  been  charged  with  disturbing  other  groups  of 
Christians  as  well  as  its  own,  was  risky.  If  the  result 
were  not  the  perfect  and  final  success,  it  came  as  near  b^ 
ing  as  reasonable  minds  could  have  expected.  On  the  del- 
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icate  point  of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  recognition  of  the  main  elements  in  the  sacrifice  was 
reached,  and  reached  with  only  two  or  three  declining 
voices.  Those  voices  would  have  been  glad  if  a  particular 
word,  “expiation,”  had  been  retained.  That,  in  their  con¬ 
viction,  was  a  landmark  hazardous  to  allow  removed.  In 
immediate  connection,  an  old  danger,  against  which  all 
the  succession  of  Edwardean  defenders  had  set  guard,  be¬ 
came  very  much  alive  again.  Singularly,  it  became  most 
alive  on  the  very  hill  where  the  guard,  it  was  supposed, 
had  been  made  doubly  sure.  For  the  hypothesis  of  a  pro¬ 
bation  after  death  was  deduced  as  an  unavoidable  sequence 
of  that  unlimited  atonement  which  the  great  teacher  of 
theology  had  been  most  zealous  to  maintain.  Was  not 
this  “the  most  unkindest  cut”  that  teacher  or  theory 
could  receive?  But  the  best  of  tenets  maybe  magnified 
out  of  the  connections  in  which  it  properly  stands.  Sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  reaction.  Its  one-sidedness  will  be 
seen  to  be  its  deformity. 

In  the  later  years  over  which  this  reminiscence  lingers, 
two  new  moveinents  of  thought  might  be  adduced  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  so-called  moral  theory.  One  is  the  evolution¬ 
ary  method  as  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  literature,  and  of  the  human  history  generally. 
The  other  is  the  Kantian  philosophy  of  knowledge  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Ritschlian  school  to  Christian  doctrine.  The 
former  was  thought  to  displace  the  stout  and  towering 
conception  of  Moral  Government  with  which  the  Edward- 
eans  were  w’ont  to  reason.  The  latter  .set  up  a  gulf-like 
distinction  between  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  God,  the  last  being  the  knowledge  which  has  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  value.  Now  our  fathers,  who  set  the  pattern 
of  so  much  of  our  thinking,  had  felt  at  home  in  the  very 
field  which  was  now  shut  away.  They  had  spent  nights 
and  days  in  surveying  and  mapping  it.  In  the  theory  of 
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the  atonement  they  had  attained  no  small  satisfaction. 
But  in  this  new  atmosphere,  would  th,eir  definitions  hold? 

The  actual  result  has  not  been  more  disastrous  than  was 
apprehended.  Evolution  has  been  in  due  time  hospitably 
received  and  worked  by  those  who  would  make  it  utter  it* 
self  with  a  Christian  accent.  Even  the  Ritschlian  distinc¬ 
tion  has  often  proved  itself  grateful  to  the  Christian  expe- 
rience.  If  those  who  were  most  partial  to  the  distinction 
made  concessions  here  and  there  perilous  to  the  structures 
of  evangelical  faith,  yet  it  was  wonderful  how  much  of 
them  was  left  standing,  and  that  the  dwellers  therein  lived 
in  so  much  peace  and  power.  The  members  of  the  last 
International  Council,  for  example,  were  surprised  to  hear 
an  English  minister,  generally  supposed  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  Ritschlian  modes  of  statement,  speak  to  them  of  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer  in  terms  which  since  1884  had  be¬ 
come  almost  archaic.  The  seat  of  authority  for  mankind 
was  placed  by  this  speaker  on  the  very  cross  on  wliich  the 
lowly  Master  had  bowed  himself  to  die.  It  is  “only  a 
deep  expiatory  view  that  invests  Clirist  with  this  final 
moral  claim.”  In  the  recently  published  volume  by  one 
of  the  chief  contributors  to  this  Review,  who  has  himself 
often  and  lucidly  discussed  this  topic,  he  has  quoted  the  no 
less  positive  tone  in  which  Kaftan,  another  thinker  of  this 
school,  has  expressed  himself.  Referring  to  some  modern 
theologians  who  had  returned  to  the  old  doctrine,  but  who 
had  said,  not  the  juridical  idea  of  punishment,  but  the  eth¬ 
ical  idea  of  propitiation,  is  to  be  made  the  basi.s.  Kaftan 
affirms,  “On  the  contrary,  the  highest  ethical  idea  of  pro¬ 
pitiation  is  just  that  of  punishment.  .  .  .  Precisely  the  idea 
of  the  vicarious  suffering  of  punishment  is  the  idea  which 
must  in  some  way  be  brought  to  a  full  expression  for  the 
sake  of  the  ethical  consciousness.”  ^  E)ven  Professor  Har- 
nack,  although  he  might  be  cited  as  in  the  main  inclining 
•  F.  H.  Foster,  Christian  Life  and  Theology,  p.  234. 
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away  strongly  from  dogmatic  formula,  and  preferring  to 
think  of  what  our  Lord  did  as  the  loving  service  which 
constrains,  yet  allows  himself  the  following  language: 
“There  is  an  inner  law  which  compels  the  sinner  to  look 
upon  God  as  a  wrathful  judge.  This  conception  is  false, 
and  yet  it  is  not  false.  For  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  his  godlessness.  The  Holy  One  descends  and  serves 
and  dies,  and  then  they  believe  that  God  is  Love.”  False, 
and  yet  not  false !  It  often  seems  as  if  theory  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  a  perpetually  recurrent  adjustment  of  partial 
truth  or  a  perpetually  recurrent  elimination  of  partial  error. 
It  is  true  that  God  is  not  a  wrathful  judge,  that  is,  an  un¬ 
just  judge.  But  he  is  judge  in  the  highest  and  broadest 
conception.  The  analogies  of  the  ordinary  court-room  or 
of  the  ordinary  throne  may  come  far  short  of  fully  repre¬ 
senting  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  That  is  no  less 
true  of  other  analogies,  that  of  fatherhood  and  sonship,  for 
example.  They  are  all  only  approximate  helpers  to  our 
better  apprehension.  None  of  them  are  to  be  set  aside  as 
of  no  value.  At  some  stages  of  our  personal  or  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  human  progress,  they  may  seem  outworn.  But  then 
again  they  may  get  a  new  depth  of  meaning.  “The  com¬ 
monplace  truth”  in  them  may  be  “restored  to  its  first,  un¬ 
common  luster.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES. 

SHOULD  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  HAVE  A  PERMA- 
NENT  PRESIDENT;  AND  IF  SO,  WHAT  SHOULD 
BE  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
THE  OFFICE? 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  KNOX  MCLEAN,  D.D. 

[The  Conference  of  Congregational  Seminaries  (United  States  and 
Canada)  is  an  organi7^tion  in  the  interest  of  unifying  and  bettering, 
within  Congregational  lines,  the  work  of  ministerial  training.  The  con¬ 
ference  includes  our  seven  American  institutions— Andover,  Bangor, 
Chicago,  Hartford,  Oakland,  Olierlin,  Yale — and  the  Congregational 
Divinity  College  at  Montreal.  As  part  of  the  program  for  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  St.  Louis,  October,  1900,  the  writer,  by  appointment, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  topic  named  above.  So  great  interest  wai 
developed  in  the  discussion  which  followed  and  so  vital  did  the  subject 
appear  to  the  minds  of  those  present  in  its  bearing  upon  Seminary 
administration  and  on  the  general  work  of  ministerial  training,  that  it 
has  been  thought  wise  to  give  it  wider  currency.  This  statement  will 
explain  the  appearance  and  form  of  this  article. — J.  K.  M.] 

The  question  of  a  permanent  presidency  for  theological 
seminaries  is  of  recent  origin.  Whatever  has  been  attempted 
in  that  direction  among  our  Congregational  churches  hai 
been,  with  little  exception,  more  in  name  than  in  reality. 
Thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Hartranft  was  made,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term, — and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  he  has  represented, — president  of  Hartford ;  six  years 
ago  Pacific,  at  Oakland,  assumed  a  supervising  head.  The 
title  has  been  used  in  case  of  others  of  our  schools,  but 
only  by  accommodation.  The  actual  position  of  the  person 
bearing  it  has  usually  been,  by  selection  of  his  faculty, 
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chairman  of  that  body ;  but  with  no  substantial  increase  of 
powers  or  duties  toward  the  institution  as  such.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  was  three  years  since  made  full  and 
permanent  president  of  Union  Seminary,  and  he  had  pred¬ 
ecessors  who  more  or  less  fully  discharged  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  of  that  office;  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart  has  been  in 
like  manner  more  recently  installed  with  full  powers  as 
president  of  Auburn;  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Booth  had  been  elected  to  the  same  standing,  but  died 
before  the  larger  adjustments  of  the  office  were  completed. 
With  these  exceptions,  only  remote  approaches  to  an  ac¬ 
tual  presidency,  or  deanship,  have  been  made  in  either  of 
these  two  denominations.  A  like  condition  exists,  so  far 
as  inforination  can  be  obtained,  in  case  of  the  other  relig¬ 
ious  bodies.  The  undertaking  therefore  of  anything  more 
than  a  theoretical  presentation  of  the  subject  is  attended 
by  considerable  difficulty.  What  precedents  we  have  are 
of  recent  date,  and  of  traditions  there  are  none  at  all. 
Under  such  circumstances,  two  main  sources  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  have  been  resorted  to, '  together  with  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  third,  with  results  now  to  be  indicated. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Bulletin  of  Professional  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  College  department,  including 
Universities,  Professional  and  Technical  Schools,  Subdi¬ 
vision  Theology.  The  issue  quoted  from  is  Number  Six,  of 
date  November,  1899.  This  publication  furnishes  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of 
theological  education  in  this  country. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  as  a  separate  institution  did  not  exist. 
The  nearest  approach  thereto  was  under  the  form  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Dr.  Bellamy  of  Connecticut  conducted 
Well  a  private  school ;  with  so  much  distinction  that  some 
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of  his  students  followed  his  example  and  opened  others 
like  it.  But  the  theological  seminary  proper  did  not  ap* 
pear  in  this  country  until  near  the  very  end  of  the  century 
named.  In  England  the  closing  of  the  universities  against 
those  outside  of  the  established  churches  had  occasioned 
the  rise  of  institutions  for  ministerial  training  ;  but  these 
were  obliged  to  cover  the  double  field  of  academic  and 
theological  instruction ;  the  same  method  of  training,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  use  of  the  name  College,  is  continued, 
the  term  Seminary  being,  in  our  application  of  it,  there 
unknown;  the  English  theological  school  is  “a substitute 
for  the  college,  not  a  supplement,”  as  here.  Previous 
to  the  date  named,  the  American  churches,  so  far  as 
they  had  done  anything  in  this  line,  followed  the  example 
of  their  nonconformist  brethren  in  the  mother  country  by 
providing  theological  courses  in  the  college.  Indeed,  the 
chief  object  had  in  view  in  founding  our  earliest  colleges 
was  to  furnish  an  educated  ministry.  The  college  faculty 
included  a  professor  of  Hebrew  and  a  professor  of  theology; 
whose  work  was  supplemented  by  the  study  of  theological 
books,  cither  in  private  or  under  the  oversight  of  some  ex- 
ptrienced  minister.  It  was  only  among  the  new  departures 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  establishment  of  theo¬ 
logical  schools  as  separate  foundations  began  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  existing  colleges  had  by  that  time  so  far  de¬ 
parted  from  the  special  purpose  of  their  creation,  and 
there  were  so  many  religious  bodies  which  had  no  college 
of  their  own,  that  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  the  definite 
and  systematic  training  of  the  theological  school]]appears 
to  have  become  universal. 

The  three  pioneer  institutions  were  established  just  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  1800:  (i)  that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  in  1784,  its  work  being  first  done  iii^New  York 
City,  then  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  of  later  years  at 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey ;  (2)  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Cath- 
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oHc,  at  Baltimore,  in  1791 ;  (3)  the  Seminary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  now  located  at  Xenia,  Ohio, 
at  Service,  Pennsylvania,  in  1794.  Harvard  and  Yale 
already  had  professorships  of  divinity  ;  the  former  having 
been  created  in  1721,  the  latter  in  1755 ;  but  these  did  not 
become  separate  departments  until  many  years  later, — 
Harvard  in  1819,  Yale  in  1822.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
many  in  Congregational  circles  that  Andover  was  the 
original  seminary  of  the  country.  But  if  the  dates  given 
by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  reliable,  as 
doubtless  they  are,  Andover,  so  far  from  standing  first  in 
line,  arrived  only  as  a  belated  fourth,  its  origin  dating  from 
1808.  In  1812  the  Presbyterians  founded  Princeton ;  in 
1815  the  Lutherans,  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York;  in  1817  the  Episcopalians,  their  general  Seminary 
in  New  York  City;  the  Baptists,  Hamilton,  in  1820;  and 
in  1839  the  Methodists  established  their  first  divinity 
plant,  which,  after  various  removals,  now  exists  as  the 
theological  department  of  Boston  University. 

There  were  in  1899  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  existing 
theological  schools  :  of  these,  three  were  established  before 
1800;  eighteen,  between  1801  and  1825;  twenty-five,  be¬ 
tween  1826  and  1850;  seventy-two,  between  1851  and 
1875;  forty-seven,  between  1876  and  1900. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  institutions  in  1899, 
forty-six  were  departments  of  colleges  and  uiiiversities,  and 
thirteen  others  had  entered  into  such  relations  with  neigh¬ 
boring  universities  as  to  secure  for  their  students  univer¬ 
sity  privileges ;  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  of 
growing  tendency,  and  is  approved  by  the  compilers  of  the 
New  York  State  University  Bulletin. 

In  the  publication  quoted  from,  report  is  generally  made 
as  to  the  headship  of  the  institutions  catalogued.  But  the 
information  thus  given  is,  as  a  rule,  and  for  reasons  already 
named,  inconclusive ;  the  titles  President  and  Dean  being 
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evidently  applied  in  most  cases  to  officials  who  hold  their 
positions  without  permanency,  without  appointment  by 
the  institution’s  governing  body,  and  without  any  general 
administrative  function.  It  is  little  more  than  a  faculty 
distinction ;  which  in  instances  is  passed  in  rotation  ^ 
throughout  the  faculty  membership. 

The  information  thus  far  gained,  while  of  interest  as 
concerns  the  general  history  of  theological  education,  has, 
as  will  be  observed,  no  apparent  bearing  upon  the  special 
question  of  the  seminary  presidency.  It  however  possesses 
such  a  bearing;  which  lies  in  the  additional  item  now  to  be 
pointed  out — the  pathetic  lack  of  financial  resources  at  com-  | 

mand  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  institutions.  The 
total  amount  of  property,  including  plant  and  endowment, 
reported  by  eighty-seven  institutions — and  it  is  part  of  the 
pitiful  significance  that  no  more  than  eighty-seven  made 
report  upon  this  important  point — is  but  $27,785,997;  a 
sum  no  greater  than  is  accredited  to  a  single  one  of  our 
universities,  and  nearly  equaled  in  case  of  several  more. 
This  amount  furnishes  for  the  eighty-seven  reporting 
schools  the  handsome  sum  of  $319,380  each.  But  nearly 
half  of  the  sum  total  named  is  held  by  ten  institutions  out 
of  the  eighty-seven,  making  for  them  an  average  of  about 
$1,350,000  each.  Of  the  balance  left  after  those  ten  chief  , 
institutions  have  been  supplied,  more  than  half  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  next  ten ;  leaving  but  $8,898,000  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  remaining  sixty-seven ;  which  diminishes 
the  average  property  of  these,  plant  and  endowment  in¬ 
cluded,  to  the  insufficient  sum  of  $131,300  each  for  carrying  , 
forward  their  important  work. 

Eighty-seven  institutions  have  the  courage  to  make  re¬ 
port;  but  what  of  the  seventy-eight  not  reporting?  The 
unavoidable  inference  is,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  show¬ 
ing  would  be  so  sorrowfully  small  that  they  spared  them¬ 
selves  the  mortification  of  making  it.  Some  of  those 
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which  did  report  place  the  sum  total  of  their  possessions  at 
$12,000,  at  $11,000,  at  $10,000,  and  so  down  to  $6,000, 
|3,(XX),  $2,000;  and  one  of  the  number,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
report,  transmits  the  legend,  “  The  trustees  have  decided  to 
close  the  college.”  Could  the  actual  figures  be  obtained 
from  the  entire  enrollment  of  theological  schools,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  no  doubt  justify  the  remark  of  a  leading  denom¬ 
inational  journal  in  summing  up  the  gifts  to  educational 
institutions  for  the  year  1899;  to  the  effect  that,  while  col¬ 
leges  had  been  favored  that  year  with  benefactions  mount¬ 
ing  up  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  theological 
seminaries  had  secured  only  hundreds  of  dollars ;  and  that 
in  so  few  instances  as  to  fairly  warrant  saying  they  had 
practically  received  nothing  at  all. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  question  before  us  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  that,  whatever  may  be  true  concern¬ 
ing  other  sides  of  seminary  administration,  the  policy  in 
vogue — of  a  compound  head,  a  rotary  head,  or  no  head  at 
all— falls,  financially  considered,  far  short  of  meeting  the 
real  requirements  of  the  case :  upon  which  ground,  if  upon 
no  other,  change  seems  loudly  called  for. 

II.  The  second  available  source  of  intelligence  we  find 
in  the  college  and  the  college  presidency.  It  would  ante¬ 
cedently  seem  that  the  close  correspondence  existing  be¬ 
tween  kindred  institutions,  the  college  and  seminary,  were 
sufficiently  close  to  afford  likelihood  of  light  from  the 
long-tried  and  successful  college  presidency  upon  the  newer 
problem  of  a  presidency  for  the  seminary.  And  this  upon 
trial  proves  to  be  the  case.  In  order  to  test  the  matter, 
communication  was  opened  with  various  college  presidents, 
soliciting  their  views  upon  the  subject.  Out  of  eleven 
addressed,  nine — six  of  them  heads  of  college,  and  three 
heads  of  university — made  prompt  and  clear  response. 
These  stand  among  the  best-known  and  ’  most  successful 
administrators  of  the  higher  education  in  our  country,  and 
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range  territorially  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  inquiries  sent  out  were  these : — 

1.  In  your  opinion  should  the  theological  seminary  have  a  permanent 
president;  and  if  so,  how  far  should  his  duties  and  powers  correspond 
to  those  of  the  college  president? 

2.  What  in  your  judgment  should  be  the  relation  of  the  president 
of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  toward  the  policy  of  his  insti¬ 
tution;  toward  its  finances;  its  curriculums;  discipline;  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  instructors,  etc.? 

3.  W’ill  you  kindly  state  in  detail  your  own  relation  to  these  various 
departments? 

As  to  Question  One,  the  responses  were,  with  but 
slightly  differing  degrees  of  emphasis,  unanimous,  and 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative;  to  the  effect  that,  wher¬ 
ever  practicable,  the  theological  seminary  should  by  all 
means  have  a  permanent  president;  and  his  powers  and 
duties  should  in  a  general  way  correspond  to  those  of  the 
president  of  a  college.  The  following  fairly  indicate  the 
tenor  of  all : — 

(1 )  “It  does  seem  to  me  rlesirable  that  a  theological  seminary  should 
have  a  president;  and  that  in  general  his  duties  should  correspond  with 
those  of  the  college  president.  When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  the  col¬ 
lege  president  who  is  a  mere  executive.  For  myself,  I  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  I  cannot  conduct  classes  and  continue  my  distinct  de¬ 
partment,  which  gives  nie  contact  with  the  students,  such  as  nothing 
else  could  do.” 

(2)  “  I  do  not  see  how  any  institution  can  l)e  efficiently  managed 
without  some  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  it;  responsible  throughout  all  its 
departments  and  with  sufficient  power  to  make  his  ideals  dominate  the 
policy  of  the  institution.  I  do  not  see  how  seminaries  can  permanently 
prosper  until  they  get  a  more  efficient  method  of  administration  than 
most  of  them  now  possess.” 

(3)  ”  Without  doubt  a  theological  seminary  should  have  a  president. 
Indefiniteness,  friction,  and  chaos  are  almost  sure  to  prevail  when  the  di¬ 
rection  of  an  institution  rests  upon  a  faculty  or  Ixjard  of  trustees,  or  on 
both  in  conference.  There  needs  a  single  competent  head  who  can  ong- 
inate,  and  execute,  and  hold  in  constant  survey  all  departments  and  all 
necessities.” 

(4)  “  In  my  opinion  our  theological  seminaries  should  be  under  very 
capable  and  aggressive  administration,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  those  now  chiefly  responsible  for  the  executive  duties  of  those  inah* 
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totioas  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  most  improved  methods.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  duties  essential  to  the  office  of  college  president 
belong  also  to  that  of  a  president  of  a  theological  seminary.” 

(j)  "  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  taking  up  these  questions. 

In  general  let  me  say  that  I  think  every  theological  seminary  should 
have  a  president,  and  that  he  should  be  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.” 

In  regard  to  Questions  Two  and  Three,  while  the  replies 
are  not  in  all  instances  categorical,  they  show  little  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion.  What  the  trend  of  this  opinion  is  will 
appear  in  the  following  representative  answer's.  Two  are 
given  in  full.  The  first  is  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
known  Presbyterian  college  presidents : — 

"(a)  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  And  it  is  proper. 
Corporation  and  governing  bo<ly  with  us  are  the  same  thing.  I  am  ex 
officio  president  of  the  faculty. 

“  [b)  My  powers  and  duties  are  not  well  defined,  and  I  would  rather 
Bot  have  them.  I  can  go  a  good  ways  if  sensible,  not  far  if  a  blunderer. 

"(f)  Finances,  that  is  investments,  are  better  in  entirely  other 
hands.  As  to  curriculum,  practically  I  am  finally  responsible,  but  must 
be  able  to  carry  faculty  as  to  any  changes  of  policy  or  substantial  depar- 
tare.  This  must  be  rational  influence,  not  authoritative. 

"((/)  At  last  discipline  comes  to  the  president’s  door.  He  must  be 
responsible.  In  a  college  his  success  or  failure  is  staked  upon  genuine 
control. 

"(f)  Board  of  trustees  appoints  professors;  but  they  would  practi- 
i  tally  adopt  my  recommendations  and  not  move  without  them.  It  should 
be  so. 

"Frankly,  I  think  a  college  president  should  have  a  long  tether,  and 
then  be  hung  with  it  if  he  does  not  do  well.  His  tenure  shoul4  always 
be  conditioned  by  his  efficiency.” 

The  next  reply  comes  from  an  equally  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  head  of  a  college  in  New  England: — 

“1  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  is  the  board  where 
♦rerything originates;  and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers, 
which  has  chiefly  a  veto  power. 

“lhave  nothing  to  do  with  the  investment  of  funds,  presumably  because 
I  happen  to  be  incompetent;  but  I  practically  determine  by  my  recom- 
■wdations,  which  are  usually  in  the  main  adopted,  how  the  income 
**11  be  spent.  I  make  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  professor- 
*•!»;  and  those  whom  I  nominate  are  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
^*ded.  I  think  no  one  could  be  elected  to  whom  I  was  decidedly  op- 
pcicd. 
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Discipline  is  usually  by  faculty  vote,  though  large  discretion  it  Itft 
with  me;  and  in  clear  cases  requiring  prompt  action,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
act  without  waiting  for  the  ratification  which  is  sure  to  come  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  a  word,  my  idea  of  good  government  for  an  educational 
institution  is  autocracy  tempered  by  assassination. 

“  A  president  should  have  full  power  to  impress  his  policy  on  all  the 
details  of  the  institution;  he  should  be  given  reasonable  time  to  show 
whether  his  policy  is  a  success  or  failure;  and  at  the  first  signs  of  failure 
or  inefficiency  he  should  be  summarily  turned  out  and  a  better  man  put 
in  his  place." 

Perhaps  these  two  replies  sufficiently  cover  all  the  points 
at  issue.  Some  of  the  others,  are,  however,  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  quoted  in  part : — 

(1)  [From  the  president  of  a  leading  university.]  "I  fully  believe 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  president  of  an  institution  is  charged  with  great 
responsibility  in  regard  to  all  matters  referred  to  by  you,  a  great  deal  of 
weight  ought  to  be  given  to  his  judgment  in  respect  to  these  matters; 
always  presuming,  of  course,  that  he  is  a  sagacious  man.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  piarticularly  in  the  sphere  of  the  curriculum,  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  professors,  and  the  general  p.>licy  of  the  institution,  that 
I  think  the  weight  of  the  president’s  judgment  should  be  most  felt 
While  he  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  that  he  may  make  intelligent  representations  respecting  the 
uses  of  income,  he  will  ordinarily  do  well  not  to  take  active  part  in  any 
matters  that  concern  the  investment  of  funds." 

(2)  "  The  questions  you  ask  are  of  serious  imp)ortance,  and  I  beg  to 
take  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  giving.  I  do  take  the  initiative  in 
almost  everything,  both  concerning  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in 
the  piersonnel  of  the  faculty.  I  am  a  memlier  of  the  board  of  trusteei 
and  am  its  president,  and  also  I  am  a  member  of  each  faculty  and  its 
president.  I  have  no  immediate  responsibility  for  the  investment  of 
funds;  this  is  cared  for  altogether  by  a  special  committee  of  the  trustees. 

I  do  hold  myself  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  devising  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  general  pKiliey  of  the  institution.  If  this  work  were  to 
fail,  1  should  feel  myself  a  good  deal  respionsible  for  the  failure;  though, 
of  course,  the  conditions  might  Ixj  such  that  the  work  might  have  failed, 
and  I  still  feel  free  from  resjx)nsibility." 

(3)  [The  president  of  a  Western  college  write.s,]  “  My  trustees  are  al¬ 
most  without  exception  business  men  of  large  affairs  and  with  many  de¬ 
mands  upion  them.  Hence  it  has  come  alxmt  that  a  great  deal  of  respon¬ 
sibility  has  fallen  up>on  me  for  the  general  p>olicy  of  the  institution.  I 
am  always  sure  of  the  codpieration  of  my  trustees,  however,  and  ^  o®* 
fail  to  lay  before  them  every  matter  that  seems  to  me  worthy  of  their  cot- 
sideration.  They,  too,  prefer  to  leave  details  to  me,  or  to  commitliie* 
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their  own  appointment  in  regard  to  minor  matters.  I  do  not  see  why 
inch  a  relation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  every  case  where  the  trustees  are 
broad-minded,  intelligent  men;  and  the  president  seems  to  them  to  be 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.” 

(4)  “  I  l)elieve  the  president  of  a  theological  seminary  should  have 
lupervision  over  matters  of  discipline  and  general  order,  and  should  l)e 
held  responsible  for  the  same  by  the  trustees.  He  should  have  responsi¬ 
ble  charge  of  the  curriculum;  presumably  he  would  freely  confer  with 
the  faculty  on  these  subjects,  and  report  all  conclusions  to  the  trustees 
for  approval  or  modification.  Largest  liberty  should  also  be  given  the 
president  as  to  the  selection  and  dismissal  of  members  of  the  faculty.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  methods  of  a  great  commercial  cor¬ 
poration  in  allowing  its  president  or  manager  to  select  his  associates  and 
subordinates,  should  lie  followed  by  an  educational  corporation.” 

III.  Our  third  and  supplementary  contribution  of  intel¬ 
ligence  concerning  the  matter  of  a  seminary  presidency 
comes  from  President  Timing,  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  his  new  and  extremely  valuable  work  on  College 
Administration, — a  book  which  is  to  become  a  standard  on 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats, — Dr.  Timing,  in  dealing 
with  the  office  of  the  American  college  president,  traces  its 
development  through  “three  successive  types:  the  earliest 
was  the  clerical;  the  second  the  scholastic;  and  the  third 
was,  and  is,  the  executive  type.”  This  latest  and  prevalent 
type.  Dr.  Timing  sets  forth  as  having  grown  out  of  the 
more  and  more  exacting  demands  upon  the  president’s  po¬ 
sition,  qualified  by  the  accompanying  fact  that  these  de¬ 
mands  have  come  to  be  chiefly  executive  in  character. 

“Of  course  [he  says]  this  type  [tlie  administrative]  may  lie  emlx)died  in 
one  who  is  either  clergyman,  or  scholar,  or  both;  but  when  the  office  is 
•0  filled  the  clerical  or  scholastic  relation  is  not  a  cause,  or  even  a  condi¬ 
tion,  but  only  an  accompanying  circumstance  or  element.  The  pres¬ 
ident  is  not  chosen  to  a  position  demanding  executive  ability  because 
he  U  a  clergyman  or  Ijecause  he  is  a  scholar, — he  may  even  be  chosen  in 
•Pite  of  the  fact  of  his  l>eing  a  clergyman  or  scholar, — but  he  is  chosen 
•loply  because  of  his  personal  ability  to  do  a  specific  work.  [And  he 
•dds]  When  one  comes  to  count  up  the  numlier  of  college  presidents  who 
^  justly  lay  claims  to  scholarship,  he  finds  them  a  feeble  host  and 
•^1.  The  cause  is  evident  enough;  the  administrator  has  no  time  for 
quiet  pursuit  of  learning.  The  college  president  is  not  a  teacher;  he 
••■u  executive.  His  work  is  to  do  things,  not  to  tell  about  them.” 
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These  positions  of  the  eminent  educator  are  fully  sustained 
by  facts.  Our  great  colleges  and  universities,  from  the 
oldest,  Harvard  in  the  East,  to  the  youngest,  Stanford  in 
the  West,  have  administrative  heads, — men  by  no  means 
destitute  of  scholarly  attainment,  but  in  whom  the  execii- 
tive  faculty  predominates.  “Not  primarily  scholars  and 
secondarily  administrators,  but  the  reverse.”  Be  the  insti¬ 
tution  large  or  little, — “a  new  and  poor  and  small  denomi¬ 
national  college  in  a  new  State,  or  an  old  and  rich  and  free 
and  large  college”  in  an  old  State;  be  its  situation  central 
or  remote, — “a  new  college  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon,” 
or  old  Harvard,  old  Yale,  old  Princeton,  old  Columbia;  in 
either  case  the  present-day  president  is,  more  than  anything 
else,  an  executive.  The  emphasis  upon  the  different  sides 
of  the  position  will  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but  in 
all  cases  the  dominant  function  of  the  successful  college 
president  will  be  the  executive  function. 

The  combined  experience  and  example  of  the  college  as  i 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  semi  nary  is  therefore 
twofold:  first,  that  the  latter  institution  should  have  a  per¬ 
manent  presiding  head ;  second,  that  this  officer  should  be 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  discharge  of  adminis¬ 
trative  duties,  and  with  a  view  to  his  capability  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  set  down  in  order  the  consider¬ 
ations  which  favor  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of 
theological  seminaries  as  shall  place  them  under  a  direction 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  college  president;  most  of 
these  having  been  gathered  along  lines  of  suggestion  from 
the  college  and  its  administration. 

I.  The  concordant  opinion  of  college  presidents  as  pre¬ 
sented.  This  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  It  comes 
from  men  of  recognized  ability  and  standing  as  educators. 
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They  are  intelligent  in  the  matters  upon  which  they  speak. 
They  have  had  large  experience  in  college  administration, 
and  have  won  marked  distinction  therein.  They  are  all 
graduates  of  theological  seminaries,  and  lovers  of  theolog¬ 
ical  seminaries.  Two  at  least  of  the  number  have  been  for 
a  term  of  years  themselves  connected  with  seminary  in¬ 
struction  ;  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  more  than  one,  is  now 
a  seminary  director.  No  set  of  men  could  be  found  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Their  opinion  is  affirma¬ 
tive,  full,  explicit,  strong. 

2.  The  results  of  experience  in  college  education  lie  so 
close  along  the  lines  of  seminary  education  as  to  make  the 
two  fields  practically  one.  The  experience  is  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  therefore  as  borrowed.  It  is  the  same  exper¬ 
ience  shedding  light  in  two  ways,  in  the  direction  of  col¬ 
lege  problems  and  of  ours. 

3.  But  ill  reality  seminary  work  is  more  than  allied  to 
college  work,  it  is  part  of  it.  It  is  identical  with  it.  If 
there  be  difference,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
seminary  is  the  higher.  It  is  similar,  the  same  in  kind 
only  higher.  College  work  is  the  higher  education,  semi¬ 
nary  work  the  highest  education.  The  seminary  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  university;  its  supreme  department.  Its 
province  is  to  deal  with  the  loftiest  and  most  important  of 
all  the  sciences.  The  training  it  is  commissioned  to  im¬ 
part  is  of  not  less  consequence  than  that  of  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  but  of  more  consequence.  Other 
professions  and  other  callings  touch  life  upon  one  of  its 
sides,  or  upon  some  of  its  sides ;  the  calling  of  the  minister 
touches  life  upon  all  of  its  sides.  Of  other  workers  who 
resort  to  college  and  university,  some  are  seeking  to  know 
about  nature,  some  seeking  to  know  about  man,  some  to 
know  about  both  nature  and  man;  but  the  minister  is 
siting  to  know  about  nature,  about  man,  and  about  God, — 
the  great  Maker  of  nature,  and  Master  of  man.  As,  rightly 
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viewed,  the  subject  of  theological  teaching  is  the  loftiest 
and  most  important  of  the  sciences,  so  the  teaching  of  it  u 
the  loftiest  and  most  important  of  all  teachings.  If  then  the 
growing  experience  of  the  world  has  found  it  to  be  impor- 
tant  and  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  education 
upon  its  lower  planes  that  a  single  competent  director  should 
be  placed  over  every  one  of  its  institutions ;  who,  holding 
in  constant  survey  all  its  departments  and  all  its  necessities, 
can  originate,  advise,  and  execute ;  how  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  should  it  be  thought  that  an  equally 
adequate  direction  should  be  provided  for  education  upon 
the  highest  plane. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  last  point  will  more  fully 
appear  when  we  take  into  consideration  along  with  it  the 
recent  continually  increasing  requirements  of  adequate 
seminary  training.  The  meaning  of  the  term  “adequate” 
as  so  applied  has  a  constantly  widening  significance. 
Higher  and  higher  standards  of  scholarly  attainment  are 
set  before  the  would-be  preacher;  more  numerous  and 
heavier  requirements  are  laid  upon  him.  New  avenues 
of  knowledge  have  been  opening  which,  if  he  is  to  be 
successful  in  his  calling,  he  cannot  avoid.  Many  of  the 
old  paths  are  being  called  into  question,  some  of  them  are 
undergoing  amendment,  others  are  being  abandoned. 
Things  long  considered  as  most  solidly  settled,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  practice,  are  now  held  as  most  unsettled. 
Revision — deep,  searching,  unsparing — is  the  order  of  the 
day.  This  upon  the  one  hand.  Upon  the  other,  the  church 
is  taking  on  new  forms  of  institutional  and  other  enterprise 
in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  which,  if  it  is  to  go  on,  will  make 
necessary  still  further  extensions  both  in  church  adminis¬ 
tration  and  in  the  training  for  it. 

4.  These  things,  and  others  like  them,  are  calling  for 
no  small  degree  of  specialism  in  the  ministry;  and,  by 
consequence,  for  specialization  in  training  for  the  ministry- 
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It  is  claimed  by  well-qualified  authorities  that  at  least  five 
forms  of  specialization  should  be  at  once  recognized  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  courses  of  seminary  study :  One,  with  reference  to 
men  with  strong  naturaljgifts  in  the  direction  of  preach¬ 
ing;  another,  to  prepare  men  of  different  temperament  and 
attitude  of  mind  for  pastoral  or  general  Christian  work ;  a 
third,  for  such  as  are  drawn  toward  the  theological  semi¬ 
nary,  but  presently  find  themselves  better^suited  to  be 
teachers  than  to  be  preachers  or  pastors ;  a  fourth,  for  that 
class  who  also  find  their  way  into  the  seminary,  andj[are 
earnest  and  capable,  but  whose  adaptations  are  less  towards 
study,  or  preaching,  or  teaching,  than  toward  executive  and 
administrative  ends; — a  large  class,  this  last,  with  a  large 
field  before  it  in  mission  and  institutional  churches;  in 
college,  university,  and  seminary  presidencies;  in  secretary¬ 
ships  and  agencies  for  the  great  benevolent  and  missionary 
societies,  etc.;  a  fifth  form  of  special  training  is  also 
thought  to  be  called  for  for  those  who  intend  to  be  mission¬ 
aries, — medical,  preaching,  teaching,  and  administrative. 

These  points, — which  appear  to  be  well  made,  and  others 
like  them, — add  emphasis  to  the  conviction,  that,  if,  as  a 
first  necessity,  adequate  and  accomplished  administrators 
are  required  for  ordinary  schemes  of  education,  such  are  no 
less  needed  for  an  educational  scheme  so  comprehensive, 
so  vital,  and  far-reaching  as  that  which  has  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  training  of  ministers. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  theological  seminary  is,  moreover, 
by  no  means  met  in  the  training  of  men  to  preach.  It  has 
a  second  purpose,  of  magnitude  coordinate  with  the  first. 
The  seminary  should  be  a  fountainhead  and  dispensing 
center  for  religious  thought.  It  should  stand  as  a  beacon- 
iight  to  the  world’s  religious  perplexities.  It  should  be  a 
watchtower  and  signal-station  to  beleaguered  minds.  A 
aearch-light  for  the  illumination  of  moral  problems  and  for 
guidance  with  reference  to  them.  A  mighty  depot  of  salu- 
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tary  and  serviceable  influences  for  all  forms  of  right  life; 
a  seminary  in  the  most  positive  and  active  sense— a  dii. 
seminary.  A  strong  crystallizing  agency  for  the  new  order 
of  things.  A  laboratory  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  forces, 
as  the  college  already  is  of  forces  scientific,  social,  econom- 
ical,  and  commercial.  Outside  of  ordinary  class-room  work, 
it  should  provide  courses — regular,  special,  and  occasional, 
— calculated  for  the  general  public.  It  should,  following 
the  college,  engage  in  seminary  extension  work ;  by  inau¬ 
gurating  lectureships,  local  and  circulatory;  by  laying 
foundations  at  college  and  university  centers,  from  which 
coigns  of  vantage  great  Christian  scholars,  thinkers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  preachers  might  conduct  a  mighty  evangelism, 
— an  evangelism  whose  appeal  should  be  not  to  spiritual 
prudence,  nor  to  spiritual  cupidity,  nor  to  spiritual  emo¬ 
tionality,  but  to  the  moral  perception  of  the  most  educated 
and  thoughtful  of  men  and  women. 

6.  It  is  charged  by  some  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
people,  that  the  seminary  of  to-day  is,  in  respect  of  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise  and  development,  behind  the  college  aud 
university;  some  say  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  some  by  half 
a  century,  and  some  say  by  more.  They  allege  that  the 
seminary  is  contenting  itself  within  the  first  hemisphere  of 
its  proper  function,  preparing  men  for  the  ministry;  and 
that  even  within  this  circumscribed  field  it  is  satisBed  to 
merely  teach  its  students  rather  than  to  train  them;  cred¬ 
ited  by  these  persons  with  the  righteous  ambition  of  desir¬ 
ing  its  students  to  know  something  when  they  leave  its 
walls,  it  is  claimed  that  this  commendable  desire  is 
vitiated  by  an  unrighteous  lack  of  concern  as  to  whether  or 
no  they  go  out  fitted  to  do  anything.  Some  go  even  to  the 
extreme  extent  of  rating  the  seminary  as  behind  the  college 
not  only  in  work  actually  done ;  but  in  its  conception  of 
the  work  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  in  the  lack  of  care 
no  less  than  in  lack  of  ability  to  do  it. 
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Such  arraignment  is  no  doubt  overdrawn ;  the  complaint 
is  at  some  points  extravagant  and  at  others  unfounded ;  but, 
making  all  necessary  abatement,  there  remains  an  altogether 
too  large  residuum  of  fact;  our  seminaries  are  crossing  the 
line  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  rear  of  the  colleges.  To 
this  we  shall  be  wise  not  to  make  ourselves  blind ;  the 
fact  exists,  and  the  reason  for  it ;  that  reason  cannot  be 
said  to  lie  wholly  in  the  defective  administration  of  the 
seminary,  but  in  great  part  it  lies  there.  Among  the  sem¬ 
inary’s  main  deficiencies  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  a  well- 
qualified  head  of  affairs  whose  business  it  should  be  to  give 
supreme  attention  to  the  institution’s  general  development 
and  administration. 

7.  Then  there  is  that  intensely  vital  matter  of  seminary 
finance,  the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  seminary  case.  In 
the  forefront  of  requirements  for  successful  college  admin¬ 
istration,  Dr.  Thwing  frankly  locates  ability  to  obtain 
money  and  to  handle  money :  “As  a  financier,  the  college 
president  is  first  to  get  funds;  second,  to  invest  funds;  and 
third,  to  use  funds.  As  he  gets  funds  largely,  invests  funds 
safely,  uses  funds  wisely,  is  his  success  assured.”  This 
authority  also  claims  that  “the  college  ought  to  need 
money,  that  it  is  not  doing  its  duty  if  it  does  not  need 
money”;  and  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  “The  president  is  to 
secure  the  endowment  necessary  for  the  proper  doing  and 
the  proper  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  his  work.” 

The  seminary  needs  money,  money  continually;  needs 
Jt, as  the  college  does,  “for  the  proper  doing  and  proper 
enlargement  and  proper  enrichment  of  its  work.”  In  the 
past  it  has  not,  in  measure  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
necessities,  been  getting  money.  It  is  not  doing  so  at  the 
present  time.  And  as  a  consequence,  its  work  is  not  being 
properly  done,  nor  properly  enlarged,  nor  properly  enriched. 
For  this  lack  of  funds,  and  therefore  for  the  other  lacks 
resultant  from  this,  the  seminaries  are  themselves  chiefly 
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responsible.  They  have  not,  because  they  have  not — suffi. 
ciently  and  efficiently — sought.  It  is  therefore  plain  that 
a  change  is  needed  in  this  regard.  It  can  come  about  only 
through  a  radical  revolution  in  methods  of  seminary  ad¬ 
ministration. 

IV.  We  have  thus  found  two  concurrent  lines  of  con¬ 
sideration  favoring  a  greatly  extended  and  improved  i 
administration  of  the  theological  seminary.  The  first  of 
these  has  its  origin  in  college  opinion  and  practice;  the  I 
second,  in  the  purpose  and  relative  importance  of  the  semi-  j 
nary  itself;  and  both  are  accentuated  by  the  contrast,  in  one 
important  particular  at  least,  between  the  large  success  of  j 
the  college  under  one  form  of  administration  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  success  of  its  sister  institution  under 
other  forms  of  administration.  It  remains  to  raise  the 
question  more  directly,  which  by  implication  has  already 
been  raised  and  answered.  How  this  enlarged  and  improved 
seminary  administration  may  be  secured. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  faculty 
as  a  body.  P'or,  upon  the  one  hand,  as  already  indicated, 
the  work  of  seminary  instruction,  already  heavy,  too  heavy, 
is  every  year  becoming  heavier;  while  over  against  this, 
upon  the  other  hand,  stands  the  lamentable  fact  that  these 
increased  Exactions  of  seminary  labor  are  unmet  by  any 
correspondent  increase  of  seminary  revenue.  The  heavily 
worked  faculty  of  to-day  must  prepare  itself  to  be  still 
more  heavily  worked  to-morrow.  Standards  for  ministerial 
acquirement  are  constantly  rising;  the  demand  of  the 
churches,  and  back  of  it  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  for  a 
more  thoroughly  trained  ministry.  “The  pulpit  will  have, 
in  coming  years,  the  greatest  power  it  has  ever  had,  provid¬ 
ed  the  preacher  gets  the  requisite  knowledge  of  men;  never 
have  there  been  days  of  profounder  thinking  among  thoee 
to  whom  the  minister  goes  than  these  present  days;  and, 
consequently,  never  days  when  the  minister  could  leu 
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afford  to  be  untrained  in  scholarly  ability  to  think  for  him¬ 
self,  if  he  is  to  make  his  message  tell.  The  minister  of  to¬ 
day  must  have  scholarship  in  its  highest  sense.”  And  this 
means  increase  of  inside  demand  upon  already  burdened 
divinity  faculties.  But  account  has  also  to  be  taken  by 
seminary  faculties  of  present  unsettled  conditions,  within 
the  church  and  within  the  pulpit  no  less  than  outside  of 
them,  with  reference  to  creed  statements,  with  reference 
to  results  of  the  higher  criticism  and  of  revised  Scripture 
interpretation;  with  reference  to  the  application  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth  to  new  social  and  economic  conditions;  and 
with  reference  also  to  those  changes  in  seminary  cur¬ 
ricula  made  needful  for  the  adaptation  to  these  various 
requirements  of  doctrine.  The  problem  as  to  what  the 
minister  of  to-day  ought  to  know,  and  what  part  of  that 
equipment  the  seminary  ought  to  supply,  and  how  it  can 
be  made  able  to  stipply  it,  is  in  itself  a  problem  of  prodi¬ 
gious  seriousness.  Still  another  class  of  demands  upon  sem¬ 
inary  professors  are  likewise  on  the  increase;  churches, 
councils,  conferences,  associations,  synods,  assemblies,  are 
wanting  them ;  missionary  meetings  and  other  anniversary 
occasions  solicit  them ;  they  are  summoned  to  occasions 
denominational  and  interdenominational,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  ;  there  is  also  the  work  of  representing  the  sem¬ 
inary  before  the  churches,  before  other  institutions,  and  the 
community  in  general.  To  these  calls  the  seminary  faculty 
should  feel  bound  to  make  suitable  response,  not  only  for 
the  general  good,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  causes  sum¬ 
moning  them,  nor  only  for  the  good  of  the  seminary  itself; 
but  for  their  own  souls’  good,  and  for  their  due  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  instructors.  Theological  professors  have  few 
greater  needs  than  to  keep  in  vital  touch  with  the  great 
life  of  the  church,  and  in  touch  with  the  great  life  of  the 
world,  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  churches  to  sanctify. 

And  then  what,  after  all,  at  bottom  is  a  seminary  fac- 
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iilty?  A  body  of  from  five  to  twenty  men  of  like  passions, 
of  like  felicities  and  infelicities,  with  other  men.  They 
naturally  regard  each  his  own  special  department  as  the 
all-important  one,  and  each  is  ambitious  to  have  its  para¬ 
mount  interests  pushed  at  whatever  cost  to  other  interests. 

In  proportion  as  they  are  men  of  strength — and  only  such 
men  should  be  on  theological  faculties — they  are  likely  to 
hold  conflicting  opinions  on  matters  of  practical  adminis¬ 
tration;  not  seldom  are  of  variant  temper  and  disposition; 
and  possessed  of  those  natural  jealousies,  incompatibilities, 
animosities,  against  which  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  to 
protect  even  sacred  inclosures.  How  is  it  likely  that  such  I 

a  body  should  find  itself  fitted  for  that  calm,  comprehen-  j 

sive  deliberation,  that  well-balanced  inlook  and  overlook,  j 
so  essential  to  see  matters  in  true  relation,  in  just  propor-  \ 
tion,  in  right  perspective  and  ufiheated  atmosphere?  How  i 
can  a  body  so  composed  and  disposed,  so  pressed  down  with  i 
other  work;  so  engrossed  in  varying  interests ;  hope  to  fur¬ 
nish  that  capability,  delicate  but  robust,  sagacious  but 
genial,  resolute  but  patient,  steadfast  but  considerate,  which  : 
is  essential  to  the  task  of  devising  right  measures  and  car-  , 
Tying  them  through  to  right  issues,  in  an  undertaking  so 
important  as  the  successful  administration  of  tlie  highest 
form  of  human  education?  It  is  not  possible.  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  answer  it. 

It  is  not  possible,  even  leaving  out  the  dubious  question 
of  natural  ability,  for  an  individual  working  member  of 
the  faculty,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  effectively 
administer  the  institution.  He  will  naturally  be  modest; 
at  least  as  to  any  strenuous  self-assertion.  His  position  is 
temporary;  his  authority,  if  he  have  any,  is  partial.  He 
is  conscious  of  lacking  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  students 
and  colleagues,  if  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  directorate  itself. 

Or  should  he,  laying  aside  personal  considerations,  address 
himself  to  the  duties  of  the  position  with  that  degree 
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of  resolution  and  vigor  necessary  to  success,  what  will 
most  probably  result?  That  which  has  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  often  resulted ;  resentment  on  the  part  of 
fellow-professors,  corporate  friction,  personal  irritation,  all¬ 
round  discord,  and  general  chaos.  He  is  more  than  likely 
to  find  himself  a  Joseph  among  his  brethren,  his  best  inten¬ 
tions  misconceived  and  thwarted,  left  alone,  stripped  of  his 
garment  of  distinction,  in  a  pit,  and  with  reason  to  count 
himself  fortunate  if  he  be  not  given  over  to  the  Ishmaelites 
or  other  philistines.  This  in  general,  and  apart  from  the 
central  colossal  problem  of  finance;  but  how  shall  he  be 
able  to  meet  that?  He  lacks  adaptation  for  it,  has  no  heart 
in  it,  he  would  quite  rather  be  whipped,  and  almost  rather 
be  hung,  than  undertake  it;  the  ordinary  person  in  his  sit¬ 
uation  sets  out  upon  the  venture  with  full  anticipation  of 
failing,  and  seldom  finds  his  anticipation  disappointed.  He 
is  encompassed  about  by  college  presidents  in  solid  pha¬ 
lanx,  who  lay  siege  to  the  strongholds  of  benevolence  and 
with  apparent  ease  reduce  them,  while  he  looks  on  in  help¬ 
less  despair.  The  obtaining  of  endowment  moneys  is  an 
art.  And  nowhere  does  the  saying 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting 

prove  more  conspicuously  true  than  here. 

As  an  example  of  the  deliberateness  involved  in  obtaining 
endowment  funds,  take  Booker  Washington  and  his  story 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  recent  notable  benefaction  to 
Tuskegee.  The  initial  approach  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
two  dollars  to  the  resources  of  the  institution.  Subsequent 
efforts  were  attended  by  a  gradual  rise  of  interest,  and  cor- 
respondently  gradual  increase  in  material  results.  But  it 
was  only  after  the  diligent  perseverance  of  years  that  this 
wise  husbandman  found  his  reward  in  that  comfortable  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  donation.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  except  in  the  largeness  of  the  final  outcome, 
Mr.  Washington’s  experience  is  not  an  unusual  one. 
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We  have  called  the  gaining  of  benevolent  funds  an  art 
It  is  more  than  an  art,  it  is  a  husbandry.  This  husbandman, 
too,  must  be  a  model  of  patience,  he  must  wait  for  the  pre¬ 
cious  fruit  of  his  endeavor,  and  be  patient  over  it  until  it  has 
received  the  early  and  the  latter  rain;  and  even  then  there 
must  be  “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Now,  our  seminaries,  under  the 
urgency  of  present-day  demands,  require  a  succession  of 
fifty-thousand-dollar  gifts.  But  what  laborious  professor, 
with  a  department  or  sub-department  on  his  hands,  can  be 
spared  for  this  time-consuming  sort  of  tillage?  It  is  said, 
“There’s  the  financial  agent,  send  him!”  Reply  can  be 
made  that  this  worthy,  and  all  too  lightly  esteemed,  ser¬ 
vitor  of  good  causes  has  been  sent;  and  to  his  credit  it  is  to 
be  said,  that  at  times  and  on  occasions  he  has  returned 
laden  with  much  spoil.  The  financial  agent  is  deserving 
of  a  seat  among  the  highest  saints;  but  for  him  many  a 
now  strong  and  flourishing  enterprise  had  died  of  inanition. 
But,  if  the  judgment  of  the  great  colleges  is  to  be  accepted, 
his  occupation  is  now  gone.  These  children  of  the  world, 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light,  long 
since  ceased  from  great  dependence  upon  the  financial 
agent.  When  college  needs  were  measured  by  hundreds  of 
dollars,  or  even  by  thousands,  the  financial  agent  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  undertaking.  But  now  that  these  needs  have 
mounted  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  some  more 
effective  mediation  is  required;  this  means  the  name, 
the  presence,  the  dignity,  the  full  personal  weight  and 
magnetism,  of  the  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  stands  most  distinctly  embodied.  Dr.  Thwing  says  it 
is  the  college  president  who,  if  any  one,  is  to  “get  funds, 
largely.”  And  if  the  seminary  wishes  to  see  its  “work 
properly  done,  properly  enriched,  and  properly  enlarged,” 
it  must  take  its  lesson  from  the  college  and  govern  itself 
accordingly. 
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Boards  of  trust  are  incompetent  to  the  conducting  of 
seminary  administration.  Many  fine  points  have  to  be 
taken  in  view  in  constructing  boards  of  trust ;  particularly 
in  case  of  the  schools  for  prophets.  There  are  considera¬ 
tions  of  geographical  location ;  the  combination  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  with  capacity  to  serve ;  extreme  thoughtfulness 
is  to  be  exercised  as  to  passing  or  not  passing  the  names  of 
benefactors;  balance  is  to  be  maintained  between  differing, 
and  perhaps  warring,  schools  of  doctrine;  very  many  things 
other  than  real  directoral  ability  have  to  be.  kept  in  mind 
in  executing  this  important  and  delicate  task.  And  when  all 
is  done,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  any  educational  or  benev¬ 
olent  institution  to  be  able  to  gather  a  board  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  men  all  of  whom,  or  a  majority  of  whom,  possess 
that  general  and  special  intelligence,  that  balance  of  mind, 
that  force  of  character,  that  breadth  of  view,  that  intensity 
of  purpose,  combined  with  strong  personal  interest  in  re¬ 
sults  sought  after,  forever  indispensable  to  the  devising 
and  carrying  out  of  a  wise  institutional  policy.  Moreover, 
the  men  best  fitted  to  serve  on  seminary  boards  are  already 
busy  men,  who  have  but  fragments — less  than  fragments 
usually,  interstices  only — of  time  to  bestow.  The  moments 
they  can  give  are,  however,  often  more  precious  than  pearls, 
the  merchandise  of  them  better  than  the  merchandise  of 
silver  or  gold.  The  judgment  of  many  a  sagacious  busi¬ 
ness  man,  formed  and  expressed  in  five  minutes  of  time,  is 
often  more  valuable  to  a  consulting  board  than  the  all-day 
lucubrations  and  all-night  incubations  of  other  men.  He 
speaks  out  of  the  trained  judgment  in  affairs;  out  of  an 
extraordinary  keenness  and  inerrancy  of  perception,  out  of 
a  disciplined  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  matter  and  to 
seize  upon  its  vital  point.  But  he  has  no  time  for  plodding 
over  details.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  In  his  ordinary 
business  all  that  is  relegated  to  subordinates.  He  wishes 
to  have  results  placed  before  him,  not  processes.  Causes 
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which  crave  the  judgment  of  such  men  must  present  them¬ 
selves  in  prepared  form,  they  must  stand  in  rank  like  soldiers 
at  attention.  It  is  because  of  their  lack  of  method  in  pro¬ 
cedure  that  so  many  of  our  benevolent  and  educational 
boards  find  business  men  reluctant  to  accept  solicitations 
to  their  membership.  The  work  is  too  tedious.  Its  unac¬ 
customed  ways  appear  abnormal.  They  are  unable  to  give 
the  half-days  and  half-nights  demanded  for  details.  If  our 
seminaries  desire  the  benefit  of  such  men’s  presence  and 
wisdom  on  their  boards,  they  must  have  as  prerequisite  a 
general  administration  lodged  in  intelligent  and  expert 
hands.  And  this  means  an  executive,  selected  for  special 
ability  in  that  direction ;  whose  affair  it  shall  be  to  carry 
details,  to  have  all  subjects  connected  with  the  institution 
close  upon  his  attention;  with  ability  to  condense  and 
clearly  present;  who  can  with  telegraphic  conciseness  an¬ 
swer  questions,  state  reasons,  present  requirements,  urge 
necessities,  and  summarize  results. 

In  conclusion ;  the  general  end  arrived  at  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  cannot  be  so  forcibly  presented  by  other  words  than 
those  of  the  minute  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Semina¬ 
ries,  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  article: — 

“Resolutions  adopted  by  Conference  of  Congregational  Seminaries, 
St.  Louis,  October  10-12,  1900.  The  Conference  includes  Andover,  Ban¬ 
gor,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Montreal,  Oljerlin,  Pacific,  Yale.  All  were  rep¬ 
resented  except  Bangor.  The  resolutions  received  unanitnoiis  approval. 

‘  ‘  Resolved: 

“  I.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  every  theological  semi¬ 
nary  should  have  a  permanent  president,  whose  powers  and  duties  should, 
in  a  general  way,  correspond  to  those  of  the  college  president. 

“  In  cases  where  a  seminary  stands  affiliated  with  a  university,  a  per¬ 
manent  dean  should  exercise,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows,  the 
powers  and  duties  here  suggested  for  a  president. 

“2.  Specifically: 

“a.  The  seminary  president  should  be  a  member,  and  preferably 
chairman,  of  his  board  of  control,  and  ex-officio  member  of  all  its  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

While  bearing  no  responsibility  for  the  investment  or  safe-keep- 
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ing  of  funds,  he  should  expect  to  closely  concern  himself  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  development  of  his  institution,  and  be  qualified  to  make  intelligent 
recommendations  as  to  the  use  of  its  income;  which  recommendations 
ihould  have  great  weight  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  seminary. 

'V.  Upon  him  should  largely  rest  the  responsibility  and  accountabil¬ 
ity  for  devising  and  successfully  carrying  out  the  general  policy  of 
the  institution,  including  its  comse  of  study;  for  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  atmosphere;  and  also  for  repre¬ 
senting  his  seminary  in  its  relation  to  the  other  seminaries,  to  institutions 
of  secular  learning,  before  the  churches  and  community  in  general. 

"d.  In  his  hands  also  should  be  the  initiative  in  the  nomination  and 
removal  of  instructors. 

"e.  The  seminary  president  should  take  such  part  in  class-room  work 
as  will  bring  him  into  vital  touch  with  all  the  students;  the  amount  of 
this  work,  however,  to  be  always  subordinate  to  the  duties  of  adminis¬ 
tration.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PROFESSOR  PARK  AS  TEACHER  AND 
PREACHER.' 

I. 

SUBSTANCE  AND  MANNER  OF  PROFESSOR  PARK’S 
TEACHINGS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  AEVAH  HOVEY,  D.D. 

When  asked  to  make,  at  this  time,  a  brief  address  in 
memory  of  my  friend  and  fellow-teacher  of  theology,  Dr. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  I  consented  to  do  this  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  yet  not  without  self-distrust. 

I  consented  without  hesitation,  because  I  esteemed  it  a 
privilege  to  bear  testimony  to  the  surpassing  ability  and 
work  and  worth  of  the  great  teacher  of  Andover  in  former 
years; — and  also,  because  I  remembered  with  delight  the 
noble  tribute  which  he  paid  to  my  teacher  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  at  his  funeral  service  in  Newton 
Center.  That  was  a  tribute  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  a 
prince  of  teachers  reviewed  in  golden  words  the  finished 
life  of  one  who  had  been  no  less  a  prince  of  teachers. 

Nevertheless,  I  consented  to  speak  with  much  self  dis¬ 
trust,  because  I  knew  that  the  task  of  characterizing  Dr. 
Park  worthily  had  been  achieved  once  for  all  by  the  pen 
of  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  whose  words 
were  read  at  the  obsequies  in  Andover.  To  us  who  heard 
them,  they  were  “  words  fitly  spoken,  like  apples  of  gold 

•  Addresses  given  at  the  Memorial  Service  for  Professor  Edwards  A. 
Park,  held  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  January  6,  1901. 
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in  pictures  of  silver”;  and  we  said  in  our  hearts,  It  is 
enough ;  the  man,  the  author,  the  preacher,  the  teacher, 
the  Christian,  and  the  theologian,  has  been  set  before  us 
in  his  strength  and  beauty  ;  and,  looking  back  on  his  nota¬ 
ble  career,  we  could  boldly  say :  “  Thus^  it  is^  one  journeys 
to  the  stars Well,  therefore,  may  I  cry  out, 

“  Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  !  ” 

Yet  not  all  of  you  listened  to  that  marvelous  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Storrs;  and  to  those  that  did  not,  a  very  imperfect  tribute 
may  be  acceptable,  if  it  only  serves  to  recall  for  a  moment 
certain  features  of  the  great  personality  so  long  connected 
with  Andover. 

Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park  was  a  leader  of  thinking  men  in 
his  generation  and  sphere  of  action.  His  bodily  presence 
was  commanding.  His  stature,  his  bearing,  his  eye,  and 
his  countenance  arrested  the  attention  of  strangers  as  well 
as  of  friends.  Expectation  was  raised  when  he  entered  the 
pulpit  or  took  the  platform.  The  people  were  still  while 
he  spoke.  Students  devoured  his  words  as  if  they  were 
manna  to  their  taste;  and  educated  men  were  charmed 
by  his  piercing  insight  and  cogent  reasoning.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  penetrating,  his  utterance  distinct  and  re¬ 
fined,  his  diction  pure  and  select.  But  it  was  his  thought 
the  clarity,  the  coherence,  and  the  beauty  of  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  held  his  auditors  entranced  to  the  end 
of  his  discourse,  however  protracted. 

Nor  were  his  conversational  powers  at  all  inferior  to  his 
gifts  for  public  speaking.  To  this  circumstance  have  I 
been  indebted  for  many  delightful  hours  at  home  and  by 
the  way.  For  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows  in  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University 
with  Dr.  Park  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  very 
often  the  hour  of  travel  between  Boston  and  Providence, 
going  or  returning,  was  rendered  exceedingly  brief  to  me 
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by  the  charm  of  his  conversation.  His  intelligence,  his 
curiosity,  his  aptness  of  illustration,  his  fund  of  anecdote, 
his  pleasure  in  the  humorous,  and  his  sparkling  wit  were 
unfailing.  To  be  a  listener  for  the  most  part  was  easy  and 
inevitable.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  be  wholly  silent  by  his 
side.  For  his  words  were  often  queries,  calling  for  a  re¬ 
sponse,  and  not,  as  those  of  Coleridge  are  said  to  have  been, 
a  monologue,  forbidding  interruption.  But  when,  as  some¬ 
times  happened.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  was  with  us  on  our  way 
to  Brown,  it  was  possible  for  me  to  listen  with  silent  pleas¬ 
ure  to  conversation  of  the  finest  quality  between  my  two 
friends, — the  one  a  great  teacher,  and  the  other  a  great 
pastor,  while  both  were  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  drawn 
together  by  the  oneness  of  their  supreme  purpose  in  life. 

But  I  am  expected  to  give  some  account  of  Dr.  Park  as 
a  teacher  of  Theology.  And  this  can  be  done  most  simply 
by  referring  first  to  the  substance,  and  then  to  the  manner, 
of  his  teaching.  What  kind  of  a  theology  did  he  teach  ? 
I  remember  the  first  meeting  of  four  theological  semina¬ 
ries  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  at  Andover,  where  the  oldest 
of  them  was  located.  Among  the  speakers  of  that  meeting 
were  Doctors  Phillips  Brooks,  Joseph  Cook,  and  A.  J.  Gor¬ 
don,  besides  professors  from  several  of  the  seminaries  called 
together.  To  Dr.  Park  was  assigned,  as  a  theme  for  after- 
dinner  remarks,  “The  Theology  of  the  Future.”  When 
his  name  and  theme  were  announced  by  the  chair.  Dr. 
Park  rose  to  his  full  height,  and,  lifting  up  with  both  his 
hands  a  thick  pile  of  well-worn  manuscripts,  held  them  out 
with  a  serio-comic  look  towards  the  young  men  before  him. 
As  the  symbolism  of  the  act  flashed  instantly  on  their 
minds,  they  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  distinguished 
teacher,  and  listened  with  close  attention  to  his  wise  and 
thoughtful  address.  But  many  of  them,  and  especially  his 
own  pupils,  anticipated,  I  am  sure,  the  day  when  the  care¬ 
ful  work  outlined  in  that  mass  of  papers  would  be  amph- 
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fied  by  such  proofs  and  illustrations  as  he  was  wont  to  add 
in  the  class-room,  and  then  given  to  the  world  as  Park's 
System  of  Christian  Theology,  But  this  amplification,  alas, 
was  never  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ex¬ 
acting  judgment,  and  therefore  we  are  to-day  in  want  of  a 
fall  and  authoritative  exposition  of  his  religious  belief  in  a 
single  treatise. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  he  taught  con¬ 
cerning  the  central  truths  of  our  religion.  This  I  say  with 
confidence,  because  I  have  closely  studied  the  whole  out¬ 
line  of  his  course  of  instruction  in  theology,  as  copied 
from  his  lips  by  two  of  his  best  pupils,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  period  of  years ;  because  I  have  read  with  a  fel¬ 
low-teacher’s  interest  nearly  all  his  published  writings, 
and  have  listened  to  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  to 
our  students  at  Newton  on  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment;  and  because  I  have  learned  his  views  on  many  cru¬ 
cial  points  of  divinity  in  the  freedom  of  private  intercourse. 

The  work  of  definition,  analysis,  and  synthesis  in  his 
dictated  Outline  is  everywhere  thorough  and  exact, — so 
that  this  Outline  is,  in  itself,  without  expansion,  a  magnum 
opus^  worthy  of  a  master-builder  in  the  realm  of  highest 
thought.  It  reveals  a  firm  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
a  keenness  of  discrimination  simply  admirable.  Every 
doctrine  is  lucidly  propounded,  and  every  objection  con¬ 
siderately  weighed.  It  is  not  the  periphery,  the  penumbra 
of  the  sacred  orb  of  truth,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  this 
Outline,  but  the  orb  itself, — the  very  gospel  in  its  relation 
to  the  soul  of  man.  God  and  his  grace,  as  revealed  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  entire 
work.  And  the  all-embracing  motive  of  God  is  found  to 
be  benevolence,  in  the  large  and  true  significance  of  that 
wonderful  word.  He  is  goodness  itself,  not  chiefly  opera¬ 
tive  in  a  low  physical  direction,  but  first  of  all  with  the 
highest  spiritual  intent,  aiming  to  achieve,  through  crea- 
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tion  and  redemption,  a  world  of  beings  worthy  of  himself 
and  able  to  enjoy  him  forever. 

That  men  are  really  capable  of  rising  to  such  a  life, 
through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  steadfastly  affirmed. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  possess  moral  freedom, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  as  free  agents.  He  therefore  em¬ 
phasized  freedom  of  choice  in  doing  right  or  wrong  as  a 
corner-stone  in  the  building  of  God,  an  axiom  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  Apart  from  this  ability,  men 
could  not  be  moral  agents  at  all.  They  might  be  instru¬ 
ments,  but  not  actors.  This  doctrine  he  fearlessly  taught 
with  all  its  necessary  implications.  Hence  every  sinner  is 
a  sinner  by  his  own  choice.  No  creative  act  of  God,  no 
inherited  bias  to  evil,  compels  one  to  do  wrong.  The  lost 
son  is  in  a  far  country  by  his  own  act  and,  if  he  ever  re¬ 
turns  to  his  Father’s  house,  it  will  be  because  he  prefers  to 
return.  God  uses  no  force  in  moving  men  to  repent;  for 
to  do  this,  would  be  to  ignore  man’s  personality  in  the 
supreme  crisis  of  his  life.  From  this  point  of  view,  that 
men  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  moral  agents.  Dr.  Park  saw 
that  they  might  destroy  forever  their  susceptibility  to  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  persist  forever  in  going  their  own 
way,  though  its  end  were  “the  outer  darkness.” 

But  rigorously  as  Dr.  Park  insisted  on  the  moral,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  dynamic,  character  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  he  insisted  no  less  strenuously  on  the 
loving-kindness  and  redemptive  grace  which  pervade  that 
government  throughout.  He  reverenced  both  clauses  of 
the  sacred  word:  “Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling;  for  it  is  God  who  is  working  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  work  for  his  good  pleasure.”  He  taught 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  embraced  in  the  everlast¬ 
ing  counsels,  and  was  therefore  as  real  to  the  heart  of  God 
before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid  as  it  was 
when  Jesus  hung  upon  the  cross.  He  held  that  the  sacn* 
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fice  of  the  God-man  “  is  related  to  the  whole  universe  as  a 
revelation  of  God’s  estimate  of  the  sacredness  of  his  law, 
of  the  value  of  human  souls,  and  of  his  love  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  It  is  related  to  sinners,  a  part  of  that  universe, 
since  it  reveals  to  them  the  holiness  and  compassion  of 
God,  and  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  reconcile  them  to 
him.  And  it  is  related  to  God,  not  only  as  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  offering  salvation  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  but 
also  as  an  appeal  or  prayer  of  the  God-man  to  the  Father 
in  behalf  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.” 

All  this  he  drew  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  as  he 
taught,  “present  the  true  views,  and  sanction  no  false 
views  of  religious  and  moral  doctrine  and  duty,  and  are  our 
ultimate  and  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  How 
lucid  and  sweet  are  the  following  sentences  from  “A 
Declaration  of  Faith’’  composed  by  him:  “We  glorify 
the  Redeemer,  who  united  his  Divine  nature  with  our 
human  nature,  and  is  both  God  and  man  in  one  person. 
We  believe  that  he  became  our  great  High  Priest  and 
offered  himself  as  the  vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Our  affections  are  gathered  around  him  as 
the  central  object  of  our  faith,  because  in  him  are  blended 
the  brightest  manifestations  of  the  Divine  justice,  the  Di¬ 
vine  wisdom,  and  the  Divine  grace ;  because  through  the 
ages  before  he  came  into  the  world  he  was  prefigured  by 
impressive  sacrifices,  and  because  through  the  ages  since  he 
left  the  world,  he  has  been  exalted  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns  as  Head  of  the 
church  and  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  and 
where  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  his  people.” 

In  a  word,  the  substance  of  Dr.  Park’s  theological  teach¬ 
ing  was  not  a  system  of  philosophy,  though  it  was  closely 
reasoned  and  profoundly  philosophical;  nor  was  it  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  ethics,  though  it  was  closely  united  with  moral  law 
and  profoundly  ethical  in  spirit ;  but  it  was  the  gospel  of 
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Jesus  Christ,  lustrous  and  vital  throughout  with  the  living 
and  loving  personality  of  God,  and  appealing  to  reason,  to 
feeling,  to  imagination,  and  to  will, — that  is,  to  the  whole 
spiritual  nature  of  man, — thus  proving  itself  to  be  in  our 
own  day,  as  in  Paul’s,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth. 

And  his  manner  of  teaching  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  substance  of  it.  His  lofty  message  was  grandly  deliv¬ 
ered.  No  teacher  ever  sought  more  earnestly  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  He  aimed  to  set  every  principle  in  the  light  of 
noonday.  Hence  the  logical  consistency  of  his  teaching, 
the  fine  precision  of  his  definitions,  and  the  transparent 
lucidity  of  his  style.  Some  things  he  left  undefined,  but  it 
was  because  either  their  nature  or  our  ignorance  rendered 
them  indefinable.  No  teacher  ever  sought  more  honestly 
to  point  out  the  interdependence  of  all  principles  of  reality, 
truth,  or  goodness.  His  mind  was  constructive.  He  saw 
the  relations  of  fact  to  fact,  of  event  to  event,  of  cause  to 
effect,  in  the  realm  of  nature  and  of  religion.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  would  say,  with  the  poet,  to  a  little  “flower  from 
the  crannied  wall,” — 

“  If  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is 

for  he  might  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  possibility 
of  God’s  revealing  himself  in  deepest  reality  by  the  life 
history  of  a  tiny  flower ;  but  I  am  confident  that  he  would 
stand  side  by  side  with  Tennyson  in  affirming  an  intimate 
and  instructive  relation  between  every  smallest  part  of  the 
universe  and  every  other  part,  and  in  learning  something 
about  God  and  man  from  every  atom  in  the  worlds  of  space. 
This  wide  and  friendly  outlook  was  manifest  in  his  theo- 
l<^ical  teaching.  The  edifice  of  Christian  truth  which  he 
was  wont  to  build  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  hif 
classes,  was  composed  of  precious  stones  discovered  in  the 
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Bible  or  in  nature,  every  one  of  which  had  been  closely 
scrutinized  by  him  ere  it  was  set  in  its  place  before  the 
eyes  of  his  watchful  pupils.  Thus  by  means  of  exhaustive 
preparation  and  constructive  skill,  he  added  something 
daily  to  the  height  and  symmetry  of  his  work.  The  rising 
structure  was  one  of  orderly  thought  from  base  to  turret, 
and  no  student  could  watch  its  progress  with  indifference. 
Dr.  Park’s  mind  was  full  of  eyes,  telescopic  and  micro¬ 
scopic,  and  he  saw  countless  gems  of  truth,  meet  for  his 
Master’s  use,  in  realms  near  and  remote.  His  erudition 
was  ample,  if  not  surprising,  and  in  certain  fields  of  history 
and  philosophy  unrivaled.  Of  the  New  England  The¬ 
ology,  as  a  scheme  of  religious  thought,  he  knew  all  that 
was  worth  knowing,  from  the  time  of  the  elder  Edwards 
to  his  own  day.  Of  hymnology  and  the  best  poetry  of  our 
language,  he  was  a  past-master.  Of  biography,  he  knew 
the  best  specimens;  and  in  the  art  of  culling  incidents 
from  real  life  to  illustrate  Christian  truth  and  human  char¬ 
acter,  he  was  an  adept.  And  what  is  of  no  less  value  to  a 
teacher  of  theology,  he  possessed  the  rhetorical  instinct  and 
culture,  which  enabled  him  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  all  his  knowledge. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  his  place  behind  the  teacher’s 
desk  was  for  many  years  a  throne,  and  whether  he  wielded 
sword  or  scepter  in  that  exalted  place,  it  was  always,  as  he 
believed,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Of  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  that  belief  his  entire  life  bore  wit¬ 
ness.  He  taught  what  he  felt  himself  called  of  God  to 
teach ;  and  if  there  had  been  more  chaff  mixed  with  the 
wheat  than  there  ever  was,  his  strong  conviction  of  its 
being  sifted  wheat,  was  an  element  of  power  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

For,  as  in  the  case  of  his  illustrious  compeers,  Francis 
Wayland  and  Mark  Hopkins,  the  man  with  his  character 
was  forever  back  of  the  teacher,  giving  double  force  to  his 
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words.  Yet  I  have  known  few  teachers  who  encouraged 
greater  freedom  of  inquiry  than  Dr.  Park.  He  charged 
his  pupils  to  call  for  evidence,  instead  of  assertion ;  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  their  bowing  to  the  authority  of  universal 
principles  and  well-attested  facts,  rather  than  to  his  own 
dicta,  however  honest  or  beautiful.  The  personal  factor 
however,  could  not  be  eliminated  wholly.  The  enlightened 
intellect  could  not  divorce  itself  from  the  regal  conscience 
or  the  glowing  heart.  The  teacher’s  experience  of  relig¬ 
ious  truth  must  affect  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  the  place  of  emphasis  in  his  speech.  This 
is  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  heat  as  well  as  light  in  the 
spiritual  world ;  and  no  one  can  lead  others  into  the  deep¬ 
est  life  of  that  world,  until  he  has  felt,  as  well  as  seen,  the 
goodness  of  God.  No  reasoning  of  man  about  spiritual 
things  will  represent  the  fullness  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  unless  he  has  known  it  by  the  touch  of  faith,  and 
learned  it  by  the  life  of  love.  A  bad  man  cannot  be  a  good 
teacher  of  theology,  for  he  does  not  appreciate  the  best 
part  of  it, — the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge. 
Neander  was  looking  in  the  right  direction  when  he  chose 
for  his  motto:  “It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theolo¬ 
gian.”  And  in  the  person  and  life  of  Dr.  Park,  we  have 
seen  a  teacher  of  theology  whose  bodily  presence  answered 
in  some  degree  to  his  powerful  mind  and  abundant  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  while  his  simple  faith  and  ever-growing  love  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundred-fold  the  value  of  his  service  to  mankind. 

Need  we  ask.  Where  is  he  at  this  hour,  with  his  hon¬ 
ored  friend,  Dr.  Hamlin?  Into  what  school  have  they 
been  welcomed?  Who  are  in  the  older  classes  of  that  well- 
ordered  university  above  the  stars?  And  who  is  their 
teacher  of  theology,  as  it  is  learned  where  men  see  as  they 
are  seen,  and  know  as  they  are  known? 
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*'  There  is  a  land  mine  eye  hath  seen 
In  visions  of  enraptured  thought, 

So  bright  that  all  which  spreads  between 
Is  with  its  radiant  glories  fraught. 

"  Its  skies  are  not  like  earthly  skies, 

With  varying  hues  of  shade  and  light; 

It  hath  no  need  of  suns  to  rise 
To  dissipate  the  gloom  of  night. 

“  The  light  which  shines  o’er  all  its  plains 
Streams  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  my  Lord; 

With  crown  of  thorns,  in  love  he  reigns, 

Sole  monarch  of  my  heart,  adored.”' 


II. 


THE  TONE  OF  AWE  AND  SELF-EFFACEMENT  IN 
PROFESSOR  park’s  DISCOURSES. 

BY  JOSEPH  COOK,  EE-D. 

Doctor  Storrs  and  Professor  Park  were  buried  at  the  same 
hour.  Since  Adams  and  Jefferson  left  us  together  on  July 
4,  1826,  our  nation  has  suffered  no  more  important  binary 
bereavement. 

The  tone  of  awe  and  self-effacement  which  pervades 
Professor  Park’s  noblest  discourses  reveals  to  history  the 
Holy  of  holies  of  his  personality,  faith,  and  life.  Every 
spiritually  effective  career  contains  a  Holy  of  holies.  It 
is  rarely  revealed  to  others  except  darkly  and  unconsciously. 
It  is  not  to  be  discus.sed  too  openly  in  a  man’s  lifetime,  nor 
mentioned  without  a  sacred  reverence  even  after  its  pos¬ 
sessor  has  been  laid  at  rest,  until  the  heavens  are  no  more. 
We  must  remember  that  in  divine  things  and  in  the  high¬ 
est  life  of  the  spirit  there  is  a  command  to  shut  the  closet 
door.  He  whose  soul  would  look  into  the  eyes  of  God 
needs  to  know  that  no  other  eyes  are  looking  on.  But 
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when  a  prophet  has  come  down  from  the  Mount  and  his 
face  shines  unconsciously  to  himself,  and  his  voice  has  a 
tone  caught  only  at  the  summits  of  religious  and  intellec¬ 
tual  experience,  we  may  well  endeavor  to  measure  those 
heights,  and  ask  the  origin  of  that  light  and  that  tone. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  the  pagan  mood  of  eulogy,  which 
worships  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  but  only  in 
that  of  devout  thanksgiving.  Men  are  measured  by  their 
heroes,  and  also  by  the  recognition  of  them  as  divine  gifts 
to  civilization. 

Professor  Park  was  two  years  an  Evangelistic  preacher 
in  his  early  manhood ;  a  year  a  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  then  ten  years  a  professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric; 
then  thirty-four  years  professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  forty  years  editor  of  a  learned  and 
powerful  religious  Quarterly.  He  was  an  author  of  biogra¬ 
phies  of  unmatched  excellence.  In  all  he  was  more  than 
fifty  years  accustomed  to  deliver  commemorative,  doctrinal, 
and  profoundly  religious  discourses  on  memorable  occasions. 
“A  sermon  by  him,”  says  the  church  historian,  Philip 
Schaff,  “was  an  event.”  Great  discourses  in  the  pulpit 
often  have  little  power  to  quicken  men  to  a  genuinely  relig¬ 
ious  life,  but  Professor  Park’s  sermons  to  students  led  to 
profound  spiritual  awakenings.  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright  says,  of  a  series  of  Professor  Park’s  Discourses 
which  he  heard  at  Andover :  “  The  effect  was  electrifying. 

They  arrested  the  attention  of  the  careless  youth,  and  a 
deep  and  pervading  revival  of  religion  followed  comparable 
to  those  attending  the  preaching  of  Finney.”  Dr.  Storrs, 
in  the  discourse  prepared  by  him  for  a  memorial  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park,  regards  him  as  wholly  unrivaled  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  power  he  possessed  as  a  preacher  to 
students. 

His  native  endowments  were  so  massive,  and  his  train¬ 
ing  and  achievements  so  many-sided,  that  only  a  polygn* 
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nal  view  of  Professor  Park  can  be  a  true  view.  He  was  a 
great  theologian ;  he  was  a  great  teacher  of  sacred  rhetoric; 
he  was  a  great  editor ;  he  was  an  eminent  author  in  biog¬ 
raphy;  he  was,  in  his  lecture-rooms  and  conversations,  a 
dazzling  humorist;  he  was  a  strenuous  organizer  of  relig¬ 
ious  enterprises ;  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet  of 
the  first  rank ;  he  was  a  great  preacher.  But  the  center  of 
this  spiritual  octagon  is  the  spot  in  which  to  listen  for  the 
true  tone  of  his  soul.  All  these  endowments  and  achieve¬ 
ments  combined  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  self-effacement  in 
the  highest  moments  of  his  discourses.  His  intellect  was 
in  his  system  of  religious  truth.  His  soul  was  in  his  ser¬ 
mons.  He  knew  how  to  pronounce  the  word  “  hallowed  ’* 
in  the  first  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  is  a  vastly 
suggestive  spiritual  fact,  that,  unless  the  word  “  hallowed  ” 
is  pronounced  in  the  right  tone,  the  words  “Our  Father” 
will  not  have  the  right  intonation,  nor  the  words  “  Thy 
kingdom,”  and  “Thy  will  be  done.”  But  this  keynote 
in  the  word  “  hallowed  ”  has  hardly  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  heedless  and  noisy  ages. 

What  was  the  source  of  the  tone  of  awe  and  self-efface¬ 
ment  so  revelatory  of  the  Holy  of  holies  in  Professor 
Park’s  faith  and  life  ?  It  must  have  been,  among  other 
things,  the  height  of  his  upward  gaze,  and  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  his  outward  look  in  the  regions  of  religious 
truth.  In  both  directions  the  scope  of  his  vision  was  im¬ 
mense  by  nature  and  by  the  training  and  study  of  a  life¬ 
time. 

He  seemed  to  touch  the  whole  keyboard  of  biblical 
truth,  and  never  merely  twittered  on  a  few  keys.  The  re¬ 
sulting  majesty  of  the  music  had  an  almost  unprecedented 
uplifting  power  that  was  sometimes  startling  in  its  spirit¬ 
ual  effects.  He  was  profound  enough  to  comprehend  the 
truths  of  Natural  and  Revealed  theology  as  an  organized 
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whole.  His  discourses  were  oratorios  of  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion,  sublime  and  harmonious  as  the  symphonies  of  the 
mightiest  masters  of  music.  In  his  sermons  to  students. 
Professor  Park  was  a  spiritual  Beethoven.  Only  Jonathan 
Edwards,  among  New  England  preachers,  has  equaled  him 
in  breadth,  trenchancy,  and  spiritual  value  of  thought,  and 
in  the  tone  of  awe  and  self-effacement. 

Dr.  Storrs  said,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  Brooklyn, 
that  he  owed  to  his  “  revered  teacher.  Professor  Park,  more 
of  inspiration  and  instruction  than  to  any  other.”  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  called  Professor  Park  the  most  impressive 
preacher  to  whom  he  had  ever  listened.  Daniel  Webster 
wrote  a  letter  to  Professor  Park  showing  that  he  had  elab¬ 
orately  read  his  discourse  on  “The  Theology  of  the  Intel¬ 
lect  and  that  of  the  P'eelings,”  and  thanking  him  for  the 
clearness  and  suggestiveness  of  the  distinction.  Samuel 
Harris,  the  veteran  theologian,  writes  that  Professor  Park’s 
discourses  “were  certainly  the  most  impressive  and  power¬ 
ful  that  he  ever  heard.”  In  acknowledging  a  copy  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park’s  “Discourses,”  Dr.  Bartol,  the  radical  Unitarian 
and  the  most  Emersonian  of  living  Eniersonians,  wrote: 
“In  no  other  recent  volume  of  any  school  do  I  find  logic 
and  learning,  beauty  and  pathos,  so  admirably  combined. 
I  have  not  skill  had  I  will  to  write  like  you;  but  I  were  a 
heretic  in  deed  as  in  name  if  I  did  not  feel  the  charm  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  your  work.”  An  eminent 
German  professor  has  called  Professor  Park  “the  Titan”  of 
American  theological  thought  and  speech.  Professor  Park, 
by  general  consent  of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  was  judged 
to  be  unequaled  in  the  power  of  impressing  thoughtful  audi¬ 
ences  with  the  sublimity  and  majesty,  the  tenderness  and 
the  severity,  the  supreme  and  refulgent  reasonableness,  the 
overawing,  alluring,  and  adorable  Divine  Authority  of  the 
biblical  system  of  religious  truths.  He  was  great  enough 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  Bible  as  a  self-consistent 
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and  self-luminous  whole ;  and  it  was  the  greatness  of  the 
Bible  and  not  his  own  greatness  which  he  profoundly  and 
permanently  impressed  upon  his  hearers. 

‘It  was  said  of  Edmund  Burke  that  no  man  of  any  pene¬ 
tration  could  meet  him  once,  even  if  it  were  only  casually 
under  a  penthouse  during  a  shower,  without  remembering 
him  for  life.  It  is  affirmed  of  Daniel  Webster,  rising  to 
address  a  great  audience  on  any  really  momentous  theme, 
that 

“  His  look  drew  audience  still  as  night, 

Or  summer’s  noontide  air.” 

Something  like  this  must  be  said  of  Professor  Park  in  his 
best  moments  in  his  discourses.  There  was  no  excess  of 
gesture  and  never  anything  studied  or  self-conscious  in  move¬ 
ment  or  intonation.  The  effect  was  produced  by  the  won¬ 
derful  voice  and  eyes,  the  changing  countenance,  the  pose 
of  head  and  form,  the  acuteness,  weight,  majesty,  and 
rapidity  of  the  thought,  together  with  the  unfailing  lucid¬ 
ity,  dignity,  trenchancy,  vividness,  grace,  ease,  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  qualities  of  the  style. 

Quintilian  says  that  the  ideal  orator  must  be  both  a 
strong  and  a  good  man,  and  that  in  his  highest  manifesta¬ 
tions  there  always  speaks  through  him  something  immense 
and  infinite,  aliquid  immeitsum  mfinitumqiient  is  in 
him  but  not  of  him.  Professor  Park’s  manner  in  his  loft¬ 
iest  moments  impressed  on  his  audiences  far  less  himself 
than  his  subject;  far  less  even  his  powerful  personality 
than  something  immense  and  infinite  that  controlled  it  and 
was  in  him  but  not  of  him.  This  severest  test  of  spiritual 
fitness  for  the  highest  work  of  the  pulpit  his  ministrations 
at  their  best  always  met  without  apparent  effort  on  his 
part,  and  therefore  they  created  around  him  at  the  time  an 
atmosphere  of  sacred  aspiration  and  awe  in  the  strength  of 
which  his  most  thoughtful  hearers  could  go  many  days  and 
years. 
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The  origin  of  this  tone  was  first  in  the  gift  of  a  great 
soul,  above  vanity  and  triviality ;  then  in  profound  and 
clear  convictions  concerning  biblical,  evangelical  truth. 
This  man  believed  with  his  whole  heart  what  he  taught.  He 
held  no  weak  and  superficial  views  as  to  the  depth  of  man’s 
spiritual  necessities,  the  fullness  of  the  divine  provision 
for  meeting  them,  the  completeness  of  man’s  responsibility 
for  his  choice  between  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of 
the  divine  mercy,  the  reality  and  limitations  of  probation, 
the  immortality  of  the  human  spirit,  the  inevitableness  of 
eternal  judgment. 

One  of  Professor  Park’s  strategic  sayings  was :  “The 
freeness  of  sin  is  essential  to  its  guilt,  and  its  guilt  devel¬ 
ops  the  need  of  missions.”  He  taught  most  explicitly  that 
under  the  natural  laws  of  habit  all  human  individual  char¬ 
acter,  whether  men  have  heard  the  gospel  or  not,  tends  to 
a  final  permanence ;  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a 
final  permanence  can  come  but  once ;  that,  unless  men 
learn  to  love  what  God  loves  and  hate  what  God  hates,  it 
is  ill  with  them,  and  must  continue  to  be  ill  until  the  dis¬ 
sonance  ceases  ;  that  on  all  sides  of  us,  in  both  nominally 
Christian  and  non-Christian  populations,  men  are  falling 
into  a  permanent  love  of  what  God  hates  and  a  permanent 
hate  of  what  God  loves ;  that  it  is  self-evident  that  until 
the  soul  is  delivered  from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of 
sin  it  cannot  be  at  peace  in  God’s  presence  ;  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  New  Birth  and  the  Atonement  as  a  remedy 
for  the  love  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  are  messages  which  it  is 
of  infinite  importance  to  teach  to  all  responsible  human 
beings ;  that  all  men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  nothing  more 
clearly  than  that  it  is  never  safe  for  any  man  to  die  in  his 
sins.  These  truths  are  the  organizing  forces  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  faith  which  have  carried  the  Scriptures  and  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  and  schools  to  all  nations,  and  have  now 
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brought  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  world  within 
measurable  distance. 

As  to  the  views  held  by  Professor  Park  and  evangelical 
teachers  in  general  on  the  truths  that  constitute  the  nerve 
of  missions,  it  is  timely  and  important,  not  to  say  strategic, 
in  view  of  various  discussions  now  current,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  “Professor  Park’s  Declaration  of  Faith,”  drawn 
np  in  1884,  and  now  published  as  his  in  the  valuable  and 
attractive  pamphlet  entitled  “Professor  Park  and  his  Pu¬ 
pils,”  issued  in  Boston  in  1899.  One  hundred  and  more 
accordant  signatures  of  men  of  unquestioned  weight  and 
influential  position  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  been  added  to  this  now  historic  document. 
The  passages  in  it  on  inspiration,  the  Deity  of  our  Lord, 
the  Atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  secular  duties  of 
Christians,  etc.,  are  all  of  great  interest,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  what  and  how  many  representative  men  support 
them;  but  the  following  article  of  faith  on  judgment  to 
come  should  be  quoted  in  full  as  a  sign  of  the  times  in  re¬ 
sponsible  circles  of  theological  and  religious  teachers: — 
“We  believe  that,  in  His  adorable  wisdom,  our  moral 
Ruler  has  attached  an  inestimable  importance  to  our  life 
on  earth;  that  all  men  who  in  this  life  repent  of  sin  will, 
at  their  death,  enter  on  a  course  of  perfect  and  unending 
holiness:  that  all  men  who  throughout  the  present  life  re¬ 
main  impenitent  sinners  will  remain  so  forever ;  that  both 
the  just  and  the  unjust  will  be  raised  from  death  at  the  last 
day,  will  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  will 
receive  from  him  their  awards  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body;  so  that  the  wicked  will  go  away  into  endless 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  endless  life.” 

Among  the  signatures  appended  to  this  statement  of 
laith  are  those  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  former  president  of  the 
American  Board;  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  one  of  its  chief  pres¬ 
ent  secretaries ;  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Dr.  T.  De  Witt 
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Talmage,  Professor  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  Pro- 
fessors  G.  N.  Boardman,  G.  Frederick  Wright,  J.  K.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  F.  W.  Fisk,  Daniels,  Emerson;  Drs.  Behrends, 
Pentecost,  Gregg,  Twining,  Sunderland,  Little,  Thompson, 
Webb,  Stimson,  Wellman,  Withrow,  Goodwin,  Mears, 
Plumb,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  John  Eaton,  O.  O.  Howard,  J.  E. 
Rankin,  and  scores  of  others. 

Beginning  with  strictly  self-evident  truths.  Professor 
Park’s  system  of  theology  rises  through  anthropology  and 
theism  to  soteriology  and  eschatology  along  an  arch  so 
stupendous  that  it  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  student 
who  sees  it  as  a  whole  and  endeavors  to  transmute  it  into 
life.  The  center  of  the  arch  was  always  the  doctrine  of 
the  Vicarious  Atonement  in  its  fullest  and  most  overpower¬ 
ing  biblical  significance.  Nothing  absorbed  Professor  Park 
so  profoundly,  in  any  period  of  his  life,  as  his  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  scriptural  plan  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
the  guilt  and  the  love  of  sin.  He  always  spoke  on  this 
topic  with  the  manner  of  one  conscious  of  standing  in  the 
Holy  of  holies  of  the  universe  and  looking  upon  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  overpowering  and  alluring  self-revelation 
of  God.  Nothing  moved  him  so  irresistibly,  or  with  an 
awe  and  an  adoration  so  startlingly  contagious,  as  did  the 
supreme  topic  of  the  Vicarious  Atonement,  or  that  revealed 
arrangement  in  the  Divine  Government  by  which  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Justice  and  Mercy  are  reconciled  through  the 
voluntary  sacrificial  sufferings  of  Christ  substituted  for  the 
punishment  righteously  due  to  sinners  against  Infinite 
Holiness. 

On  his  ninetieth  birthday,  when  asked  to  mention  his 
favorite  hymn  and  allow  the  company  assembled  at  his 
side  to  sing  it  as  a  farewell,  he  chose  at  once  the  words 
which  he  said  he  oftenest  repeated  to  himself  in  the  night- 
watches,  and  listened  with  evidently  almost  uncontrollable 
emotion  while  his  friends  sang, — 
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“  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride.” 


No  feeble  creature  is  fit  to  be  a  theologian.  Professor 
Park  was  intellectually  and  spiritually  a  giant.  An  En¬ 
glishman  of  ability  and  culture,  looking  at  a  picture  of 
Professor  Park’s  bust,  said  to  me,  “  That  is  a  stronger  head 
than  Cardinal  Manning’s.”  Since  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ben¬ 
jamin  P'ranklin,  and  Daniel  Webster,  there  has  perhaps 
been  no  stronger  head  in  American  public  life  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park’s.  We  may  say  this  now  that  he  has  left  us, 
and  not  be  offensively  personal.  We  may  say  it  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  Providence  for  its  gift  to  our  times,  and  not  be 
guilty  of  worshiping  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  blessed  forever. 

No  confu.sed  creature  is  fit  to  be  a  theologian.  Professor 
Park  was  a  prince  of  lucidity.  He  knew  well  that  some 
things  cannot  be  fully  defined,  but  also  that  some  other 
things  can  be.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  exactness  and 
clearness  of  his  definitions,  within  the  ranges  of  thought  to 
which  definitions  apply.  He  did  not  attempt  to  cover 
vaguene.ss  of  thought  by  a  claim  that  definitions  are  out  of 
place.  He  had  no  affinity  with  the  cloudy,  evasive,  cut¬ 
tle-fish  school  in  philosophy  or  theology.  His  manhood 
was  such  that  he  met  the  most  exacting  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Aristotle  as  to  clearness  in  definitions  and  coher¬ 


ency  in  argument. 

No  bloodless,  icy  creature  is  fit  to  be  a  theologian.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Park  was  a  logician  on  fire.  His  sermons  were 
chains  of  thought,  but  the  chains  were  chain-lightning. 

No  narrow,  wall-eyed  creature  is  fit  to  be  a  theologian. 
Professor  Park’s  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  culture 
were  sources  of  continual  admiration  among  his  pupils,  and 
«vcn  among  his  opponents. 
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No  extravagant,  unbalanced  creature  is  fit  to  be  a  theo¬ 
logian.  Professor  Park  was  powerful,  comprehensive, 
many-sided,  but  absolutely  without  eccentricities.  He  was 
a  specialist,  but  never  a  faddist.  To  the  end  of  his  great 
length  of  years,  his  heart  was  young.  He  was  a  friend  of 
every  up-grade  new  departure,  like  the  work  of  Mr.  Moody, 
whom  he  called  a  prodigy;  like  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Movement,  international,  interracial,  evangelistic.  He  was 
a  friend  of  no  down-grade  New  Departure,  and  foresaw  and 
foretold  from  afar  the  fatal  perils  of  every  such  movement, 
and  especially  of  the  vagary  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe 
for  some  men  to  die  in  their  sins. 

Humboldt  spoke  of  Schleiermacher  with  admiration  as 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian ;  but,  in  his  ripest 
period,  Schleiermacher  held,  as  did  Professor  Park,  that 
the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  received  as  an  organic 
whole,  are  incomparably  the  highest  philosophy  known  to 
man. 

Schleiermacher  wrote  in  his  best  days,  and  so  Professor 
Park  would  have  written  on  any  day:  “Christ  is  the 
quickening  center  of  the  church.  From  him  comes  all— 
to  him  all  returns.  We  ought  not  to  call  ourselves  Luth¬ 
erans  or  Calvinists,  but  Evangelical  Christians,  after  his 
name  and  his  holy  gospel.” 

“What  would  Jesus  do?  What  I  believe  that  he  would 
do  in  my  circumstances,  I  will  do.”  This  question  and 
pledge  constitute  a  whole  globe  of  precepts,  carrying  all 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  faith  and  duty. 

Professor  Park’s  views  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  his¬ 
tory  were  as  Christocentric  as  those  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Neander;  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  substance  and 
spirit  of  Julius  Muller’s  “Doctrine  of  Sin”;  but  he  was 
wholly  free  from  the  occasional  eccentricities  of  teaching 
that  detract  from  the  influence  of  so  many  of  even  distin¬ 
guished  theologians,  and  have  caused  Schleiermacher  him- 
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self  to  be  spoken  of  in  church  history  as  teaching  as  many 
errors  as  Origen. 

An  alert  and  commanding  practical  aim  has  given  spir¬ 
itual  vitality,  biblical  balance,  and  evangelical  emphasis  to 
the  teaching  of  the  foremost  American  theologians.  Many 
of  them  have  been  eminent  both  as  preachers  and  as  theo¬ 
logical  teachers.  Systematic  theology  ought  to  be  suspected 
of  serious  hidden  error,  if,  as  applied  theology,  it  does  not 
work  well  generation  after  generation,  and  century  after 
century.  It  is  the  profoundest  conviction 'of  American 
evangelical  churches  that  if  a  theology  is  true  to  the  whole 
of  Scripture  and  so  deserves  to  be  called  balanced  and  com¬ 
plete,  or  thoroughly  biblical,  it  will  be  found  to  be  sensible 
and  defensible  and  to  work  well — otherwise  not. 

Aversion  to  new  truth  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  her¬ 
esy,  but  so  also  is  faith  in  fast-and-loose  faddists.  In  the 
royal  line  of  American  theologians  from  Jonathan  Edwards 
to  Professor  Park,  there  has  been,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
no  timid  traditionalist  or  rash  adventurer,  no  schismatic, 
no  eccentric  or  dreamer,  no  mere  barnacle,  no  weather- 
vane,  no  faddist.  The  balance  and  soundness  of  Professor 
Park’s  completed  system  of  instruction  are  as  undeniable 
as  its  acuteness,  clearness,  and  depth.  His  philosophy  is 
as  devout  as  his  theology,  and  his  theology  as  scientific  as 
his  philosophy. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  study  the  methods  and  person¬ 
alities  of  Tholuck  and  Julius  Muller  of  Halle,  Delitzsch, 
Luthardt,  and  Kahnis  of  Leipzig,  Dorner  of  Berlin,  Christ- 
lieb  of  Bonn,  and  Ritschl  of  Gottingen;  but  in  no  one  of 
these  did  I  find  as  richly  endowed  or  as  impressive  a  theo¬ 
logical  teacher  and  preacher,  or,  according  to  my  best  judg¬ 
ment,  as  safe  a  guide,  and  certainly  not  as  inspiring  a  per¬ 
sonal  force,  as  Professor  Park.  Nor  have  I  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  America,  after  a  varied  experience,  found  his 
peer.  After  invaluable  opportunities  of  personal  inter- 
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course  with  Professor  Park  as  a  frequent  guest  or  host  for 
thirty  years,  and  after  a  third  of  a  century  of  theological 
study  by  no  means  confined  to  New  England  theology,  it 
is  only  when  I  think  of  Schleiermacher,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Edwards,  Calvin,  and  St.  Augustine  that  I  seem  to  be  on 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  level  of  Professor  Park. 

Is  it  asked  what  the  value  of  this  leadership  has  been 
and  may  yet  be?  The  whole  range  of  our  religious  history 
with  its  misleading  partisan  cries,  and  discordant  watch¬ 
words,  proclaims  this  martial,  commanding  and  yet  tender 
anthem  of  biblical  truth  to  be  as  invaluable  as  any  note  of 
merely  human  origin  heard  in  our  day.  Professor  Park’s 
tone  may  be  said,  reverently,  to  have  been,  in  his  highest 
moments,  an  echo  of  the  saints  triumphant,  an  echo  of  the 
saints  militant,  an  echo  of  the  loftiest  and  wisest  seers  and 
sayers  of  all  ages,  an  echo  of  the  whole  range  of  biblical 
truth,  an  echo  of  all  that  is  audible  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

One  who  for  thirty  years  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
catch  inspiration  from  his  voice  and  countenance  heard  of 
his  departure  with  tumultuous  emotion,  but  in  a  scene  of 
natural  beauty  fitted  to  raise  the  thoughts  to  the  world 
into  which  all  men  haste.  This  bereaved  pupil,  passing 
down  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  the  river  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Catskills  on  the  other,  meditated  long,  not 
only  concerning  the  origin  and  the  value  of  Professor 
Park’s  tone  of  awe  and  self-effacement,  but  also  on  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  city  which  hath  foundations.  In  that  stu¬ 
dent’s  note-books  I  have  found  a  passage  on  this  final  and 
supreme  topic,  and  entitled,  without  undue  audacity:— 
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PROFESSOR  PARK  NOW. 

In  silver  haze  the  Catskills  lay, 

Like  lucent  billows  dashed  with  spray; 
Above,  the  soundless,  westering  sun, 

In  space  through  which  archangels  run. 

Stupendous  with  its  spokes  of  gold, 
Ezekiel’s  Wheel  in  azure  rolled; 

And  gazed  on  it  both  land  and  sea. 
Awe-struck  with  heaven’s  immensity. 

To  stand  before  the  Eternal  Throne, 

Here  first  I  heard  that  he  had  gone. 

Who  taught,  with  awe,  supernal  lore 
In  dazzling  Scriptures  to  explore. 

Dim  symbols  were  those  skies  and  hills: 
Celestial  hights,  above  all  ills. 

He  now  has  reached,  and  strikes  his  lyre 
Of  praise  with  awe-struck  angels’  choir. 

Stupendous  with  its  Spokes  of  Gold, 
Ezekiel’s  Wheel  in  Heaven  rolled. 

And  gazed  on  it  the  Seraphim; 

And  in  their  cohorts  saw  I  him. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PHYSICAL  PREPARATION  FOR  ISRAEL  IN 
PALESTINE. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

I. 

During  the  months  of  December  and  January  last,  I 
have  been  permitted  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  Pales¬ 
tine  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances,  and  have 
had  brought  to  my  attention  several  points  in  which  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  its  history.  These  I  will  briefly  summarize, 
leaving  the  fuller  discussion  of  them  for  a  period  of  greater 
leisure.  Our  route  led  from  Beirut,  across  the  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  mountains,  to  Damascus,  thence  over  the 
south  shoulder  of  Mount  Hermon  to  Banias  (Caesarea  Phi¬ 
lippi)  and  the  ancient  Dan,  thence  south  to  Lake  Galilee, 
Nazareth,  Jezreel,  Samaria,  Shechem,  S^iiloh,  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Mar  Saba,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  Engedi,  then  back  to  Jerusalem  and  down  to 
Joppa. 

I.  ISOLATION  IN  A  CENTRAL  LOCALITY. 

The  peculiar  development  of  Israel  demanded  isolation 
in  a  peculiar  country.  Otherwise  they  would  have  been 
amalgamated  with  the  more  numerous,  more  powerful,  and 
more  civilized  heathen  around  them,  and  their  exclusive  re¬ 
ligious  development  would  have  been  rendered  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  their 
religion  was  to  become  universal,  the  theater  of  historical 
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development  must  be  at  a'pivotal  point  of  the  great  na- 
tionaljmovements  of  the  world’s  development.  Both  these 
ends  were  secured  in  Palestine  by  a  remarkable  combination 
of  geological  and  physical  forces  which  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  profound  students  of  the  subject. 

The  “great  fault  of  the  Jordan  Valley”  was  pronounced 
by  Humboldt  “the  most  remarkable  geological  feature 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  world  ” ;  while  Karl  Ritter,  in 
his  elaborate  geographical  publications  ever  returned  to  this 
cleft  in  the  earth’s  surface,  as  the  most  significant  fact  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  globe.  This  “fault,”  or  crack 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  extends  from  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes  River,  in  Syria,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  one  thousand  miles.  The  Lebanon  Moun¬ 
tains,  Western  Palestine,  and  the  Desert  of  Sinai  are  on 
one  side  of  it.  The  Anti-Lebanon  Range  and  the  ele¬ 
vated  plains  of  Moab  and  Northern  Arabia  are  on  the  other 
side.  Along  the  whole  dividing  line  the  rocky  strata  were 
fractured,  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  portion 
slipped  down,  while  the  western  edge  of  the  eastern  mass 
was  elevated. 

The  depression  is  most  pronounced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Lake  Huleh  and  the  marshy 
plain  extending  north  to  Caesarea  Philippi  are  almost  ex¬ 
actly  at  sea-level ;  but  Lake  Galilee  is  more  than  600  feet, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  1,292  feet,  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  its  deepest  place  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
2,600  feet  below  ocean-level,  and  since  the  heights  of  Moab 
and  those  near  Hebron  are  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  it  follows  that  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  depressed  nearly  6,000  feet  below  the  general  land-level. 
The  rock  strata  on  the  surface  of  the  plains  of  Moab  corre¬ 
spond  to  those  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Western  Palestine  is  a  gigantic  arch 
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of  rock  strata,  with  Shiloh,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  on  its 
summit,  its  eastern  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
its  western  base  below  the  plains  of  Philistia  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The  western  arch,  however,  has  one  remarkable  interrup¬ 
tion  in  Palestine.  This  appears  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  occupies  a  “  cross-fault,”  extending  from  the  Jordan 
a  little  south  of  Lake  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
north  end  of  Mount  Carmel.  Nazareth  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  this  cross-fracture,  while  the  Mount  of  Precipita¬ 
tion,  over  which  his  fellow-townsmen  were  on  the  point  of 
casting  Jesus,  is  a  portion  of  the  northern  cliff  facing  Es¬ 
draelon  produced  by  the  geographical  fault,  or  fracture. 
Mount  Tabor,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  is  an  outlying  mass 
of  rock  which  did  not  settle  down  with  the  rest  of  the 
valley,  and  is  still  connected  by  a  low  ridge  with  the  main 
mass  to  the  north. 

The  summit  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  between  Mount 
Tabor  and  Jezreel,  is  only  about  ^00  feet  above  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  depression,  therefore,  affords  the  natural 
line  of  communication  between  the  shores  of  this  sea  and 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  This  was  the  main  route 
followed  by  the  caravans  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
through  Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Acre,  and 
thence  along  the  shore  to  Egypt.  It  was  this  which  made 
the  valley  of  Esdraelon  the  great  battle-field  between  the  east 
and  the  west.  Recently  an  English  company  has  surveyed 
and  partly  graded  a  railway  from  Acre  through  this  valley 
to  the  Jordan,  and  thence  to  Damascus.  Thus,  from  first 
to  last,  it  has  been  a  great  highway  for  the  nations. 

Yet,  upon  either  side  the  ascent  to  the  hills  is  so  rapid,  and 
the  country  so  inaccessible,  that  there  has  been  little  tempta¬ 
tion  for  military  occupation  by  foreigners.  When  Napoleon 
led  his  expedition  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  he  established 
his  headquarters  for  a  while  on  the  plain  at  Ramleh,  near 
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Joppa,  and  later  besieged  Acre,  and  made  his  headquarters 
near  Jezreel ;  while  his  ablest  general  Kl^ber  fought  an  im¬ 
portant  battle  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor.  Meanwhile 
Jerusalem  was  left  undisturbed  in  its  isolated  position 
among  the  mountains  of  Judaea.  When  asked  why  he  did 
not  capture  Jerusalem,  Napoleon  replied  that  it  was  so  out 
of  the  way  that  it  was  of  no  general  military  significance. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  warning  of  the  prophets 
against  alliances  with  the  great  nations  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  conformed  to  the  highest  principles 
of  both  military  and  political  wisdom.  There  was  little 
motive  for  Assyria  to  capture  Jerusalem,  except  as  she  was 
an  ally  of  Egypt.  Her  strength  was  in  the  natural  inde¬ 
pendence  of  her  isolation. 

Next  to  the  Caucasus,  Judaea  is,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  easily  defended  regions  in  the  world. 
The  approaches  from  the  west  are  through  steep  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  mountain  gorges,  in  which  an  attacking  army  is  in 
constant  peril  from  surprises.  The  trails  from  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem  are,  even  now,  almost  impassable  to  horses,  while 
the  desert  and  difficult  roads  protect  it  from  the  south. 
Joshua’s  march  from  Jericho  up  the  valley  to  the  summit 
at  Ai  and  Bethel,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  exhibited 
the  perfection  of  military  tactics.  From  this  point  of  van¬ 
tage  he  could  sweep  along  the  central  ridge  to  the  south, 
and  easily  occupy  the  main  positions  of  importance.  Prov¬ 
idence  was  not  altogether  blind  in  leading  the  children  of 
Israel  through  Moab  to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  to 
the  passes  that  lead  thence  to  the  central  part  of  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land. 

North  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  the  land  was  almost  equal¬ 
ly  protected.  The  approach  to  Lake  Galilee  by  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  difficult.  The  entire  east-and-west  “fault”  facing 
Esdraelon  from  the  north  presents  a  precipitous  front  which 
is  easily  defended.  The  mountains  on  both  the  east  and  the 
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west  side  of  the  valley,  beginning  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Galilee  and  extending  to  the  ancient  Dan,  are  lofty,  and  in¬ 
accessible  to  a  military  force ;  while  north  of  Dan  the  valley 
between  Lebanon  and  Mount  Hermon  is  so  deeply  filled 
with  the  debris  of  a  recent  volcanic  eruption  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impassable.  The  Litany  River,  which  rises  near 
Baalbeck  and  flows  south  through  the  valley  between  Leb¬ 
anon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  as  though  it  would  join  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  meets  this  barrier,  and  suddenly  turns 
at  a  right  angle  to  join  the  Mediterranean  near  Sidon.  The 
observant  traveler  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
completeness  of  this  barrier  as  he  crosses  its  southern  pro¬ 
jection  near  Dan,  and  takes  a  glance  at  the  successive  steps 
with  which  the  volcanic  material  rises  across  the  valley  to* 
the  north. 

Thus,  with  this  barrier  of  rough  basaltic  rocks  to  the 
north,  the  precipitous  mountain  walls  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  the  desert  on  the  south,  Palestine  was  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  the  home  of  a  “  Peculiar  People.”  At  the  same 
time  the  great  highway  betw'een  the  east  and  the  west 
passed  through  its  center,  but  so  walled  in  that  there  was 
little  temptation  for  an  armed  force  to  interfere  with  peace¬ 
able  people  on  either  side.  So  that,  as  Origen  forcibly 
maintained,  Palestine,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  was  so 
centrally  situated  that  it  was  the  fittest  of  all  places  for  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

II.  THREE  GREAT  MIRACLES. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  parting  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  are  three  notable  miracles  upon  which  the  physical 
history  of  Palestine  sheds  interesting  light.  These  were, 
doubtless,  what  are  styled  “mediate  miracles.”  That  is, 
they  are  miracles  in  which  the  secondary  agencies  used  by 
the  Divine  Will  are  clearly  traceable.  This,  however,  does 
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not  in  any  degree  detract  from  the  divine  power  displayed 
in  them.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  explosion  of  a 
mine  which  has  been  prepared  for  a  particular  emergency, 
such  as  occurs  when  an  enemy  is  directly  over  it.  Since 
its  explosion  is  not  left  to  chance,  but  is  brought  about  at 
a  particular  time  to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose,  it  is 
lifted  out  of  the  category  of  the  established  order  of  nature, 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  definition  of  the  immediate  acts 
of  a  free  will.  In  these  cases  the  accomplishments  are 
also  so  clearly  superhuman  that  they  .are  indubitably 
miraculous. 

All  these  three  miracles  seem  to  be  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  natural  causes  which  have  produced  the 
“great  Jordan  Fault,”  and  which  render  the  region  specially 
subject  to  earthquakes,  to  one  of  which  the  falling  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho  may  be  directly  referred  for  its  secondary 
cause.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  direct  control  of 
the  secondary  causes  of  an  earthquake  by  the  Divine  Will 
as  it  is  to  understand  how  one’s  arm  is  moved  by  the  hu¬ 
man  will.  A  miracle  is  as  natural  to  the  Divine  Will  as  an 
ordinary  physical  act  is  to  a  human  will.  The  mine  be¬ 
neath  the  walls  of  Jericho  was,  however,  so  deeply  laid  that 
only  divine  power  and  prescience  could  explode  it  at  the 
proper  time  to  accomplish  its  spiritual  purposes. 

The  parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  caused  by  a  landslip  somewhere 
above,  which  temporarily  cut  off  the  water  below.  Such  an 
interruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon 
is  known  to  have  occurred  at  the  Cascades,  where  an  old 
channel  was  permanently  obstructed  by  an  immense  land¬ 
slide,  producing  a  lake  above,  whose  outlet  is  still  over  the 
rocks  which  cause  the  cascade.  Having  studied  this  some¬ 
what  carefully  several  years  ago,  it  was  with  it  in  mind  that 
I  entered  the  Jordan  Valley  al  Jericho,  near  the  ford  above 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  on  reaching  the  river’s  bank  certain 
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phenomena  instantly  presented  themselves,  which  point  to 
another  explanation. 

Near  the  Pilgrims’  Bathing-Place,  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  is  so  eroded  by  the  stream  as  to  present  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  face.  This  consists  of  fine  sediment,  about  thirty  feet 
thick,  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  river  when  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  higher  level,  and  subsequently  channeled  by  it 
when  the  land-level  was  relatively  higher.  But  what  was 
still  more  significant,  was  that  there  were  here  clear  indi¬ 
cations  of  three  changes  of  level:  First,  there  had  been  an 
elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet,  during  which  erosion  had 
proceeded  to  that  extent.  Then  there  had  been  a  return  of 
the  water  to  the  higher  level  and  a  re-sedimentation  up 
to  the  old  limit.  This  was  followed  by  a  re-channeling  of 
the  whole,  during  which  the  river  had  cut  through  both 
the  later  and  upper  sediment,  and  also  for  fifteen  feet  lower 
down. 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  succession  is, 
that,  after  the  channel  had  been  cut  down  the  first  fifteen 
feet,  there  was  an  elevation,  through  subterranean  forces, 
of  the'bed  of  the  stream  a  mile  or  two  below.  This  would 
dam  up  the  water  temporarily,  and  afford  a  dry  crossing- 
place  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  longer,  and  make  the  wa¬ 
ters  seem  to  pile  up  above,  as  described  in  Josh.  iii.  16. 
When,  however,  at  length,  the  water  began  to  run  over  the 
obstacle  to  its  progress,  there  would  be  opportunity  to  refill 
with  sediment  a  part  of  its  bed  above;  so  that,  on  later  re¬ 
erosion  to  its  present  level,  it  would  present  the  phenomena 
now  to  be  observed.  I  have  not  evidence  sufficient  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  episode  in  the  river’s  history 
brought  to  light  by  these  facts  relates  to  the  same  epoch 
with  that  of  the  miracle  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch;  but 
it  certainly  gives  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  probable 
secondary  causes  used  in  accomplishing  it.  Here,  again, 
was  a  particular  use,  for  a  moral  purpose,  of  the  subterra- 
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nean  forces  which  have  so  long  operated  in  producing  the 
great  depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  If  one  contends 
that  the  exhibition  of  this  force  at  that  time  was  foreor¬ 
dained,  he  must  still  bring  in  prophetic,  or  divine,  foresight 
to  secure  the  presence  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  there  at  the 
precise  juncture,  and  this  involves  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  miracle. 

The  probable  secondary  causes  employed  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  his  “Egypt  and  Syria”  (pp.  127- 
13 1)  that  a  few  additional  remarks  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  which,  in  the  great  Jordan 
Fault,  have  been  thrown  down  below  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  contain  much  bituminous  limestone,  such  as  naturally 
gives  rise  to  pools  of  petroleum  and  inflammable  gas.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  gas  and  oil  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  recent  visit  to  the  still  more  remarkable  oil-fields  at 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  make  the  description  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  seem  exceedingly 
natural  and  lifelike. 

American  papers,  just  received,  report  an  oil-well  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  Texas  which  sends  up  to  a  height  of  200 
feet  a  stream  of  oil  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  pours  out 
25,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The  late  Professor  Orton 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  pressure-gauge  on  a  gas-well 
in  Central  New  York  register  2,600  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  pressure  on  the  piston  of  a  locomotive  rarely 
goes  much  over  from  130  to  180  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  oil-fields  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea  are  limited  to  a 
few  square  miles,  yet  this  small  area  produces  as  much  as 
all  the  American  fields  combined.  When  a  well  is  sunk 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  subterranean  reservoir,  the  oil 
comes  up  with  such  force  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
controlling  it.  The  drills  are  thrown  out  by  the  force  of 
the  pressure,  together  with  such  quantities  of  stones,  that 
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the  derricks  are  battered  to  pieces,  and  a  cone  of  debris  is 
piled  up  around  the  orifice.  Meanwhile  the  oil  is  caught 
by  dams  in  the  open  fields.  The  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
a  somewhat  similar  gas  and  oil  field,  over  a  deep  fissure  in 
the  earth  leading  far  down  towards  its  central  fires.  The 
description  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
reads  almost  exactly  like  that  of  some  of  the  scenes  known 
to  have  accompanied  the  burning  of  various  petroleum  wells 
and  of  the  stores  of  inflammable  substances  surrounding 
them.  The  biblical  story  is  too  sober  and  realistic  to  have 
been  invented.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  few  words: 
“And  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  he 
overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain”  (Gen.  xix.  24). 
From  the  heights  of  Hebron,  about  thirty  miles  away, 
where  Abraham  was,  the  plain  about  the  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  could  not  be  seen.  Instead  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
catastrophe  ascending  “as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
Nothing  pertaining  to  this  description  has  the  air  of  fic¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  fantastic  or  extravagant  about  it, 
except  as  the  facts  naturally  entering  into  the  history  are 
in  themselves  stranger  than  fiction. 

Nor  is  the  fate  of  Lot’s  wife  altogether  anomalous.  The 
eruptions  of  gas  and  oil  are  often  accompanied  with  erup¬ 
tions  of  salt  slime  such  as  presumably  enveloped  her  as  she 
lingered  behind.  The  description  of  her  death  is  certainly 
very  sober,  and  unconnected  with  the  fantastic  elements 
which  have  been  attached  to  it  in  many  popular  represen¬ 
tations.  The  phrase  “pillar  of  salt”  is  more  definite  than 
the  original  demands.  Mound  of  salt  would  probably  more 
nearly  express  the  idea.  But  salt  is  an  abundant  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  rocks  around  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lower  strata  of 
Jebel  Usdum  at  the  south  end  consist  of  solid  salt  150  feet 
thick.  The  pillars  left  by  the  erosion  of  this  stratum  have 
given  shape  to  the  popular  conception. 
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Again  we  repeat,  that  this  explanation  of  the  miracle, 
while  it  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  record,  does  not 
in  the  least  degree  impair  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
event.  The  use  of  these  natural  forces  to  accomplish  the 
moral  purposes  of  the  catastrophe  involves  the  direct  action 
of  the  Creator  as  really  as  the  aiming  and  firing  of  a  gun  at 
a  mark  does  that  of  a  free  human  agent.  The  conjunction 
of  this  natural  catastrophe  with  this  particular  epoch  in 
the  history  both  of  Lot  and  of  Abraham  could  not  have 
been  accidental.  If  the  divine  agency  was  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  setting  free  at  that  instant  the  physical  forces 
producing  the  catastrophe,  it  was  involved  in  securing  the 
relation  of  Lot  and  Abraham  to  it.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Lord  directly  used  the  forces  prepared  as  that 
a  huntsman  directly  fires  a  gun. 

Caiio,  Egypt,  January  33,  1901. 
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ARTiCIvE  VIII. 

SOCIOLOGY  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  B.  C.  WRIGHT,  D.D. 

Sociology  deals  with  human  beings  in  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations.  It  investigates  how  men  live  together.  Historical 
sociology  is  concerned  with  every  detail  of  that  which  has 
been,  and  is,  in  the  interactions  of  man  upon  man.  Theo¬ 
retical  sociology,  basing  itself  on  history,  does  not  refuse 
to  consider  any  possible  interrelation  of  individual  meo. 
It  is  interested  in  the  individual,  however,  only  in  his  r^ 
lation  to  others.  Crusoe  on  his  island  is  not  a  subject  of 
sociological  study  until  joined  by  the  man  Friday.  Never¬ 
theless  every  characteristic  of  every  individual  is  of  socio¬ 
logical  interest,  for  the  way  men  will  react  on  each  other 
depends  on  what  they  are  in  themselves. 

The  basal  forces  of  sociology  are  the  instincts,  senti¬ 
ments,  and  purposes  that  produce  and  influence  associated 
life.  These  activities  of  the  soul  are  conditioned  by  the 
powers  man  possesses  for  attaining  their  various  ends. 
These  powers  again  are  conditioned  and  influenced  by  the 
forces  of  nature  outside  of  man.  Nothing  that  pertains  to 
man  within  or  without  is  foreign  to  sociology.  Sumner 
has  happily  phrased  this  breadth  of  the  science  in  saying, 
“  Its  elementary  conditions  are  set  by  the  nature  of  human 
beings  and  the  nature  of  the  earth.”  ^  In  this  statement, 
“the  nature  of  human  beings”  is  properly  put  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  fundamental;  “the  nature  of  the  earth”  is  sec¬ 
ondary,  for  it  affects  society  only  through  its  influence  on 
human  beings. 

^  Sumner’s  Essajs,  p.  82. 
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The  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  have  set  around 
some  wide  regions  barriers  that  society  has  so  far  found 
impassable.  There  is  no  society  within  hundreds  of  miles 
of  the  poles.  There  is  none  in  several  waterless  regions  of 
considerable  extent  in  other  zones.  On  the  edge  of  the 
nninhabitable  polar  regions,  and  near  the  earth’s  absolute 
deserts,  a  scattered  population  maintains  only  a  crude  so¬ 
ciety.  It  cannot  reach  high  development  where  there  is 
lack  of  numbers  and  of  physical  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  tropical  islands  of  genial  climate  and  great  fertility 
have  seldom  been  the  theater  of  a  highly  developed  social 
state.  Too  easy  physical  conditions  tend  to  depress  human 
activity,  and  fail  to  develop  self-restraint.  Without  indus¬ 
try,  prudence,  and  foresight  in  individuals,  society  can  be 
little  more  than  an  embryo.  It  does  not  follow  that  soci- 
dogy  is  a  physical  science,  as  Buckle  argued  a  generation 
ago,  attempting  to  find  almost  the  entire  explanation  of 
history  in  soil  and  climate.^  Equally  extreme  was  Dr. 
Draper,  who  made  isothermal  lines  account  for  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  Protestantism,  as  well  as  for  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States.^ 

Sociology  can  never  in  this  way  be  reduced  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  motions  of  the  solar 
system  come  from  the  interaction  of  two  constant,  un¬ 
changing  forces.  Initial  momentum  and  gravitation  ac¬ 
count  for  every  movement,  and  are  the  data  for  predicting 
the  future  positions,  of  every  member  of  the  system.  Nor 
Earth  nor  Mars  nor  Jupiter  can  increase  nor  diminish 
these  forces.  But  in  society  the  individual  members  by 
their  very  personality  are  centers  of  positive  force.  Not  only 
<ioes  one  great  man  often  alter  the  face  of  society,  but  men 
in  their  combined  activity  change  the  very  face  of  nature.® 


^  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  Introduction,  Chap.  ii. 
•History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  Vol.  i.  pp.  89-1*5. 
•Marsh,  Man  and  Nature. 
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Nor  can  sociology  be  reduced  to  the  terms  of  either 
chemistry  or  biology.  Chemistry  is  far  more  complicated 
than  physics,  for  the  elements  are  many,  and  each  has  va¬ 
rious  affinities,  so  that  the  combinations  are  practically  in¬ 
finite.  Biology  is  still  more  intricate.  Plants  and  animals 
must  obey  gravitation  and  every  other  physical  force,  and 
have  their  being  amid  the  unceasing  activity  of  all  the 
chemical  forces;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  vital 
power,  they  use  all  these  lower  forces  for  higher  ends. 
The  oak  tree  is  no  rebel  against  gravitation  and  capillary 
attraction  and  endosmose  and  exosmose,  nor  against  chem¬ 
ical  affinity  and  the  sun’s  actinic  rays,  when  it  lifts  from 
the  earth  and  gathers  from  the  air  the  elements  it  shapes 
into  woody  fiber  fit  for  the  timbers  of  a  war-ship.  Yet  the 
oak  is  higher  than  these  forces  it  makes  use  of.  Physics 
and  chemistry  will  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  oak.  It 
belongs  in  the  field  of  biology.  Its  story  is  a  chapter  of  life. 

The  whole  story  of  human  society  cannot  be  told  by 
physics  and  chemistry  and  biology.  Man  himself  is  higher 
than  all  these,  though  obedient  to  all  their  laws.  He  can¬ 
not  sever  himself  from  physical  forces.  But  he  can  make 
use  of  these  forces.  He  adjusts  his  waterwheel  to  the  fall¬ 
ing  water,  and  makes  the  cataract  grind  his  food  corn.  He 
turns  this  force  of  falling  water  into  electricity,  carries  the 
electricity  this  way  or  that,  and  turns  it  back  into  mechan¬ 
ical  force  at  the  place  where  he  wishes  it,  or  transforms  it 
into  light  for  street  or  dwelling.  He  trims  his  sails  and 
sets  his  rudder  to  make  the  north  wind  carry  him  east  or 
west  as  he  wills.  Man  cannot  break  away  from  the  forces 
of  chemistry.  He  uses  those  forces  to  turn  brittle  ore  into 
tenacious  iron  and  serviceable  steel.  He  puts  together  the 
elements  of  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  and  uses  either  as  he 
will,  whether  it  be  for  beneficence  or  for  mischief.  What 
can  he  not  do  with  chemical  forces  if  the  present  rate  of 
laboratory  invention  continues  a  little  longer? 
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It  is  equally  true  that  man  while  under  biological  forces 
is  also  able  with  intelligent  freedom  to  use  them  for  his 
own  purposes.  Man  cannot  by  taking  thought  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature.  He  can  choose  for  perpetuation  and 
multiplication  the  useful  variations  of  plant  and  animal. 
Man  not  only  adapts  his  agriculture  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  his  locality,  but  by  intelligent  selection  among 
natural  varieties  he  has  covered  his  fields  with  choice 
grains,  and  filled  his  orchards  with  trees  that  bear  luscious 
fruit.  He  eats  now  bananas  and  oranges  unencumbered 
with  seeds  and  expects  a  seedless  grape.  His  domesticated 
animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  even  swine,  show  what  use 
his  intelligent  purpose  can  make  of  the  forces  of  biology. 
According  to  man’s  varying  desires  he  breeds  draft  horses 
for  strength,  or  racers  for  speed ;  he  rears  in  one  place 
herds  for  dairy  products,  in  another  place  for  beef ;  or  one 
flock  of  sheep  to  meet  the  need  of  clothing,  and  another  to 
supply  food  for  the  table. 

In  still  another  way  man  shows  even  more  strikingly 
that  he  moves  in  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  biology.  The 
highest  type  of  man  rules  over  his  own  instincts  and  im¬ 
pulses.  His  intelligence  judges  whether  and  how  far  they 
are  safe  guides.  His  will  decides  whether  to  give  them  at 
any  time  free  rein  or  to  curb  and  restrain  them.  Man’s 
power  of  intelligent  choice  puts  his  life  in  a  different  cate¬ 
gory  from  the  phenomena  of  biology.  Personality  is  the 
supreme  factor  in  men’s  life  together.  The  study  of  soci¬ 
ology  is  a  psychological  study. 

While  the  nature  of  man  himself  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being  is  thus  the  most  important  force  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  society,  the  nature  of  the  earth  is  also  a  con¬ 
tributory  force  of  no  small  significance.  Geographical  in¬ 
fluences  can  so  work  upon  men  as  to  produce  great  social 
results.  Rich  mines  allure  a  different  type  of  men  from 
those  that  are  attracted  by  fertile  soil.  The  difference  in 
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the  people  thus  drawn  together  insures  a  different  social 
development  in  the  mining  camp  from  that  of  the  farming 
community ;  or  in  the  mild  climate  sought  out  by  invalids 
from  that  in  a  region  of  frost  and  storm  to  which  only  the 
robust  venture. 

This  attractive  force  of  conditions  and  resources  is  not 
the  only  means  by  which  geography  influences  society. 
External  conditions  affect  human  character  by  inciting 
some  elements  to  higher  activity,  and  by  either  lulling 
others  into  inactivity  where  there  is  little  occasion  for 
their  exercise,  or  even  suppressing  some  latent  elements 
through  refusing  them  any  possibility  of  achievement.  The 
good  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Greece  were  a  factor  in  early 
Greek  society,  because  of  their  psychological  influence  on 
the  men  of  Greece,  inciting  them  to  venture  out  upon  the 
fickle  sea,  and  developing  strenuously  the  qualities  that 
are  exercised  in  navigation.^  The,  lack  of  thrift  which  so 
often  stifles  the  social  life  of  semi-tropical  regions  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  shortness  and  mildness 
of  the  winter  season  renders  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
considerable  provision  against  the  cold.  The  genesis  of 
the  “hoodlum”  in  San  Francisco  has  been  explained  by 
Professor  Royce  by  the  safety  with  which  truant  children 
can  sleep  out  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year  in  that 
genial  climate.*  Of  whatever  sort  and  however  great  these 
influences  from  physical  geography  are,  they  never  can  be 
a  social  force  apart  from  human  beings  to  act  upon.  We 
may  call  them  factors,  but  the  nature  of  the  product  is  d^ 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  multiplicand.  The  impor* 

•  Shaler,  Sea  and  Land,  p,  153  ff. 

*  See  International  Monthly  for  November,  1900,  art.  “  The  Pacific 
Coast :  A  Psychological  Study  of  Influence,”  where  Professor  Royce  seta 
forth,  with  great  suggestiveness,  the  combined  effect  on  both  individaal 
and  social  life  of  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  settled.  Some  of  the  influences  he 
points  out  have  only  the  force  of  opportunity,  others  are  positive  stimuh. 
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tance  of  physical  conditions  in  relation  to  society  should 
not  be  suffered  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  one  sonrce  of 
society  is  the  social  nature  of  man. 

Is  not  this  argument  simply  beating  down  a  man  of 
straw?  Do  not  all  writers  on  sociology  when  pressed  for 
ultimate  statements  recognize  the  forces  that  mold  and 
move  society  as  forces  of  the  soul?  It  is  claimed  by  the 
later  apologists  of  Mr.  Buckle,  that  he  gives  a  psychological 
explanation  of  “secondary  civilizations.”  Buckle  and  his 
school  have  not  made  that  impression  on  most  readers. 
They  have  seemed  rather  determined  to  account  for  all 
psychological  phenomena  as  the  effect  of  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  whether,  by  what 
a  writer  calls  psychological  forces,  he  means  anything  more 
than  the  resultant  of  environment  and  organization.  Some 
that  talk  much  of  psychology,  the  science  of  the  soul,  do 
not  clearly  represent  the  soul  as  anything  more  than  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  activities.  They  regard  life  as  the  result,  instead 
of  the  cause,  of  organization.  Think  of  a  sociologist,  who 
is  psychological  beyond  most,  using  as  if  it  were  an  axiom 
the  statement  “  habitual  activity  determines  human  charac¬ 
ter”!  Habitual  passivity  determines  the  shape  and  move¬ 
ment  of  inanimate  things.  The  clay  takes  whatever  form 
the  potter  impresses  upon  it;  the  driftwood  moves  wher¬ 
ever  and  at  whatever  rate  the  current  carries  it.  But  ac¬ 
tivity  belongs  to  life.  Because  man  is  a  living  soul  he  can 
act  His  character  determines  his  actions.  His  character 
is  a  cause.  The  whole  field  of  sociology  is  thrown  into  a 
distorting  perspective,  unless  the  activity  of  the  individual 
soul  is  kept  in  the  foreground,  and  the  reactions  of  physical 
environment  and  human  environment  and  of  organization 
are  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  the  background. 

The  psychological  elements  of  sociology  are  not  limited 
to  either  man’s  sensibility  or  his  intellect  or  his  will.  All 
the  functions  of  the  soul  play  their  part  singly  or  com- 
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bined.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  these  func¬ 
tions  are  not  all  present  in  varying  proportions  in  every 
act  of  the  soul.  Sociology  will  reach  nothing  conclusive 
if  it  is  made  a  study  simply  of  the  feelings  and  desires. 
Even  political  economy  was  sadly  inadequate,  so  long  as  it 
recognized  in  man  nothing  but  the  desire  to  buy  cheap,  and 
sell  dear,  and  make  gain. 

Neither  may  sociology  stop  with  the  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  soul,  as  if  man  were  an  apparatus  for  observing 
and  classifying  phenomena,  as  any  other  sort  of  a  logical 
machine.  The  intellect  rightly  claims  large  recognition 
in  the  study.  It  is  evident  on  the  very  surface  of  history, 
that  a  great  discovery  or  an  important  invention  is  able  to 
transform  the  social  life  of  whole  nations  and  of  the  world. 
The  last  half-century  has  seen  marvelous  changes  brought 
about  by  enlarging  intelligence  in  regard  to  electricity. 
Incalculably  greater  was  the  change  produced  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times  by  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  working  in  iron. 
Intelligence  is  a  tremendous  force  in  society,  but  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  intelligence  can  obliterate  human  emotion  and 
desire.  In  fact  it  may  be  questioned  whether  intelligence 
is  not  secondary  to  feeling,  compelled  to  do  its  chief  work 
through  inciting  or  directing  the  desires. 

There  are,  also,  most  important  ethical  aspects  to  sociol¬ 
ogy.  New  religious  convictions  and  moral  purposes  have 
many  times  renovated  society.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  more  common  popular  error  on  this  subject  than  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  sociology  as  a  branch  of  ethics.  Programs  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  world  do  not  make  up  the  body  of  sociology. 
They  are  only  devices  for  applying  principles.  The  science 
is  in  the  principles.  The  principles  must  deal  with  human 
feeling  and  knowledge  as  well  as  choice.  Programs  for 
improving  society  are  fatally  defective  if  they  consider  only 
what  men  ought  to  do.  The  wise  legislator  must  consider 
what  all  sorts  of  men  will  do.  His  laws  will  not  accom- 
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plish  their  wished-for  purpose  unless  enacted  in  view  of 
how  they  will  affect  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  intelligent, 
the  dishonest  and  selfish  as  well  as  the  upright  and  patri¬ 
otic.  Human  nature  as  its  highest  attribute  possesses  the 
power  of  moral  choice.  But  wide  regions  of  human  activ¬ 
ity  are  spontaneous,  automatic,  and  these  must  be  fully 
considered  by  sociology.  They  fill  large  spaces  in  the 
associated  life  of  the  race. 

Systems  of  sociology  must  be  ultimately  judged,  not  by 
the  skill  they  exhibit  in  observation  and  classification,  so 
much  as  by  their  underlying  philosophical  principles.  A 
man  may  be  great  in  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  or  perhaps 
in  biology,  whether  he  believes  in  a  soul  or  not.  No  one 
is  a  safe  master  in  sociology  unless  he  has  a  right  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  human  soul. 
Sociology  is  a  psychological  study. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

DANTE’S  VISION  OF  SIN. 

In  these  days  when  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  waning,  it  is  an  encour¬ 
aging  sign,  that  the  study  of  Dante  is  becoming  increasingly  popular,  and 
that  the  circle  is  rapidly  widening  of  those  who  are  beholding  the  sover¬ 
eign  realities  of  life  through  the  clearest  eyes  that  for  ten  centuries  looked 
into  the  heart  of  man.  The  women  of  Verona  whispered  to  one  another 
as  the  lonely  exile,  grim,  swarthy,  with  hair  and  beard  black  and  crisp, 
passed  along  the  street,  “  See,  he  has  been  in  hell !  ”  He  had  been  deep 
in  the  heart  of  things,  and  there  had  first  seen  sights  of  woe,  and  then 
visions  of  unspeakable  glory.  What  he  saw  he  spoke  in  words  of  rarest 
melody,  and  they  survive  the  centuries  because  he  uttered  elemental 
truths  in  forms  of  exquisite  beauty. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  of  those  who  know  the  great  Florentine 
simply  through  Dora’s  illustrations  of  the  Inferno,  that  Dante  was  a  sav- 
age-souled  mediaeval  poet  who  gloated  over  the  grotesque,  and  sought  to 
frighten  timid  souls  into  obedience  to  the  church  by  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  torments  of  the  damned.  Dante  was  to  a  degree  the  child  of  bis 
time,  and  undoubtedly  believed  in  a  prison-house  of  everlasting  torture; 
but  this  was  not  the  inspiration  of  his  poem.  He  considered  himself  a 
prophet  sent  from  God  to  startle  a  frivolous  world  by  lifting  up  before  its 
eyes  a  commanding  vision  of  actualities.  He  must  show  men  what  sin 
is,  how  to  escape  from  it,  and  what  is  the  supreme  beatitude.  This  bur¬ 
den  which  God  had  laid  upon  his  soul  found  imperishable  expression  in 
the  “  Divine  Comedy  ”  :  in  an  Inferno,  which  is  a  vision  of  sin;  a  Purga- 
torio,  a  description  of  the  way  of  purification;  and  a  Paradiso,  a  powerful 
delineation  of  the  raptures  of  the  redeemed. 

This  poet-prophet  left  it  to  theologians  to  define  sin;  he  would  reveal 
it  in  its  monstrosity  and  naked  hideousness.  The  scene  must  be  laid  in 
the  next  world,  for  it  is  there  iniquity  comes  to  i(s  awful  growth.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  this  life,  the  harvest  ripens  in  eternal  woe: 
needs  go  among  the  “truly  dead”  for  prophetic  as  well 
poses.  What  did  this  deep-souled,  clear-visioned  man 
that  sin  is? 

In  the  architecture  of  the  infernal  region  he  sets  forth 
of  the  different  degrees  of  iniquity.  Sitting  behind  the 
Pope  Anastasius,  while  they  were  becoming  accustomed 
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excess  of  stench  which  was  coming  up  from  the  deep  abyss  of  the  pit, 
Virgil  unfolds  to  Dante  the  structural  plan  of  hell.  It  is  constructed  so 
that  those  who  have  sinned  most  heinously  are  the  deepest  down,  and 
thus  farthest  from  God;  for  sin  separates  from  the  Most  High.  There  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  sins  of  impulse  and  those  of  settled  habit. 
Of  all  the  dispositions  which  heaven  abides  not,  incontinence  is  the  least 
offensive.  Therefore  the  outbreaks  of  the  turbulent  and  untaught  pas¬ 
sions— carnality,  gluttony,  anger  —are  punished  in  the  upper  circles;  the 
pit  of  hell  is  reserved  for  sins  of  malice.  Malice  wins  the  hate  of  God, 
because  it  seeks  the  injury  of  others,  either  by  force  or  fraud.  Of  the 
two,  fraud  is  the  worse;  therefore,  the  fraudulent  are  in  the  lowest  cir¬ 
cles,  and  more  woe  assails  them.  Thus  the  great  Tuscan  passes  judgment 
upon  the  fundamental  division  of  wrong-doing:  incontinence,  violence, 
and  fraud. 

We  make  the  same  general  distinctions.  Sins  of  the  flesh  are  less  cul¬ 
pable  than  those  of  the  spirit.  Warm-blooded,  impetuous  faults  are  not 
so  damnable  as  reptilian  craft  and  sneaking  deceit.  The  publicans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  before  the  Pharisees.  Dante  differs  from  our 
modem  thought,  however,  in  this.  We  usually  consider  that  g;uilt  lies  in 
the  intention  rather  than  in  the  act.  He  adopts  the  elemental  principle 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  punishment  shall  be  proportional  to  the 
evil  effects  upon  society  from  wrong-doing.  The  individual  is  accounta¬ 
ble,  not  for  the  nature  of  the  crime  per  se,  but  for  the  injury  done  to 
others.  Hence  treachery,  being  the  most  devastating  in  its  consequences, 
is  the  blackest  of  all  sins,  and  the  arch-traitors  against  church  and  state 
he  sees  feeding  the  bloody  maw  of  Lucifer  himself. 

Dante  employs  three  distinct  ways  of  revealing  the  nature  of  each  sin. 
It  is  symbolized  in  the  repulsive  monster  presiding  over  each  circle;  in 
the  environment  in  which  the  sinner  is  punished;  and  in  the  condition 
and  torment  of  the  sinner  himself. 

For  the  nine  circles  there  are  nine  frightful  demons,  each  typifying  the 
sin  over  which  he  rules.  There  is  Minos  abiding  horribly;  Pluto  with 
his  swollen  lips,  clucking  his  cry  of  alarm  as  Reason  invades  the  domain 
of  avarice;  Geryon,  type  of  fraud,  with  the  face  of  a  just  man,  a  ser¬ 
pentine  body  and  stinging  tail.  But  it  is  Lucifer,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  pit,  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  at  that  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  farthest  removed  from  God,  who  is  the  perfect  type  of  sin  in  its 
essence.  Huge,  bloody,  loathsome,  grotesque,  self-absorbed,  every  mo¬ 
ment  sending  forth  chilling  death,  making  others  woeful  in  his  own  woes, 
punishing  his  followers  with  frightful  torture,  and  thus  undoing  himself; 
what  more  fitting  personification  could  this  Italian  seer  have  devised  to 
show  evil  in  its  real  deformity  and  folly  ?  The  unsightly  and  self-centered 
Lucifer  is  a  truer  characterization  of  sin  in  its  last  analysis  than  either 
Milton’s  Satan  or  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles.  In  Paradise  Lost,  sin  is 
•udaaous  rebellion,  challenging  our  admiration  by  its  daring  and 
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strength;  Faust  finds  Mephistopheles  a  very  attractive  companion;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dante  to  show  sin  in  its  true  nature  as  hideous  and 
foul  loathsomeness,  sacrificing  others  to  its  own  appetite,  and  concen¬ 
trating  all  its  energies  toward  a  blind  self-indulgence.  No  one  can  read 
the  Inferno  and  bear  away  the  impression  that  sin  contains  any  element 
of  beauty  or  profit.  It  is  ludicrous,  sterile,  detestable. 

The  environment  in  which  the  sinner  is  punished  also  indicates  the 
general  character  of  the  sin.  The  incontinent  dwell  in  murky  darkness, 
signifying  the  condition  of  their  minds  darkened  by  fleshly  lusts;  the 
violent  are  in  a  zone  of  fire,  for  violence  is  a  flame;  the  treacherous  are 
in  a  sphere  of  barrenness  and  arctic  cold,  because  sin  at  its  worst  is  not 
fiery  torment,  but  frigid  and  filthy  deadness.  The  clear-seeing  Tuscan 
prophet  did  not  make  the  common  mistake  of  representing  the  depth  of 
■in  as  burning  torture.  The  lowest  pit  of  hell  is  a  field  of  bloody  ice. 

The  condition  of  the  sufferers  is  perhaps  the  most  graphic  portrayal  of 
the  nature  of  the  sin  for  which  they  are  in  woe.  Dante  believed  that  the 
penalty  of  sin  is  to  dwell  in  it.  Man  is  punished  by  his  sins  rather  than 
for  them.  Hell  is  to  live  in  the  evil  character  one  has  made  for  himself. 
*'  Wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  with  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished.” 
Therefore,  we  have  but  to  observe  the  appearance,  the  action,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  of  these  denizens  of  hell,  to  know  what  the  preternatural  insight  of 
the  poet  had  discerned  the  sin  to  be.  He  teaches  that  the  delights  of 
illicit  love  seem  sweet,  but  in  reality  they  are  a  smiting  storm,  whirling 
and  driving  onward  the  shrieking  and  blaspheming  spirits  forever  more. 
Violence  against  God  is  most  powerfully  painted.  On  a  floor  of  dry  and 
dense  sand,  blasphemers  were  lying  supine  ;  usurers,  mere  lumps  of  self¬ 
ishness,  were  crouching ;  sodomites  were  raging  about  in  their  carnal 
passion,  while  "  over  all  the  sand,  with  a  slow  falling,  were  raining 
down  dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  of  snow  on  Alps  without  a  wind."  This 
indicates  that  that  life  is  barren  that  is  hostile  to  God,  and  against  such 
God  is  a  consuming  fire.  What  sin  is  in  its  essential  nature  and  its  inev¬ 
itable  consequences,  this  grim  painter  portrays  in  the  terrible  nocturnes 
that  make  up  the  Inferno. 

What  did  this  austere  prophet  find  out  sin  to  be,  as,  following  the 
light  of  reason,  he  penetrated  to  its  very  depths  ?  He  learned  first  of  all 
that  the  woe  of  the  lost  is  to  lack  a  knowledge  of  God.  When  they 
reached  the  gate  of  hell,  Virgil  said  to  him:  ‘‘  We  have  come  to  the  place 
where  I  have  told  thee  that  thou  shall  see  the  woeful  people,  who  have 
lost  the  good  of  the  understanding."  It  was  Dante’s  thought  that  heaven 
is  to  vividly  realize  that  God  is  in  all  things,  and  that  all  things  are  in 
God,  bound  in  one  volume  of  love.  To  lose  this  sense  of  God  and  his 
love,  not  to  see  his  justice  in  punishment,  to  be  forever  blind  to  his  com¬ 
passion  and  truth,  this  blackness  of  darkness  is  hell. 

He  found  that  the  soul  given  over  to  evil  does  not  seek  to  escape  to 
the  light.  The  Greek  tradition  placed  the  monster  Cerberus  at  the  gate 
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of  the  lower  world,  but  Dante  found  it  unguarded,  for  the  souls  who 
have  rejected  the  life  of  God  tend  downward. 

Sin  is  unreasonable.  After  he  had  once  passed  into  the  gloom  of  the 
lost,  the  poet  carefully  avoids  speaking  the  name  of  Virgil,  the  symbol 
of  reason,  for  sin  is  the  abnegation  of  reason.  We  may  fabricate  innum¬ 
erable  excuses,  but  can  give  no  valid  reason  for  sinning. 

It  is  thoroughly  selfish.  The  souls  on  the  banks  of  the  livid  marsh  of 
Acheron  blame  God,  their  parents,  the  human  race,  and  everybody  but 
themselves,  for  their  cruel  fate.  Sin  is  thus  a  denial  of  selfhood.  It  is  a 
repudiation  of  responsibility  and  a  surrender  of  freedom.  As  before  in¬ 
dicated,  the  most  perfect  type  of  sin  is  the  self-indulgent  Lucifer,  entirely 
engrossed  in  his  own  feeding. 

Dante  was  certainly  no  believer  in  the  popular  modern  teaching,  that 
the  rejection  of  God  ultiniates  in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  Sin 
demonizes,  but  does  not  destroy  the  strength  of  the  will.  This  is  taught 
in  many  lurid  pictures.  When  Parinata  rose  in  his  burning  sepulcher 
ind  "straightened  himself  up  with  breast  and  front  as  though  he  held 
bell  in  great  scorn,"  and  in  his  disdainful  patrician  pride  first  asked  the 
poet,  "Who  were  thy  ancestors?"  ere  he  entered  into  conversation,  he 
certainly  showed  no  abatement  in  the  force  of  his  imperious  will.  In 
this  Dante  agrees  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Villainy  did  not 
weaken  the  intellectual  cunning  of  lago  or  cripple  the  rebellious  energy 
of  Satan. 

The  vision  of  Sin  is  not  a  fiction,  created  to  delight  or  terrify.  Neither 
is  it  a  nightmare  dream  of  horror,  bom  in  an  age  of  superstition,  and 
fated  to  pass  away  with  the  creed  that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  sober  reality. 
We  have  all  beheld  in  a  lesser  degree  what  Dante  saw  with  his  keener 
sight.  We,  too,  have  seen  the  unstable  blown  about  "  like  the  sand  when 
the  whirlwind  breathes,"  stung  by  the  pestering  gadflies  and  wasps  of 
petty  passion  and  annoyances.  We  have  seen  "people  of  much  worth  " 
carry  intellectual  culture  to  its  highest  point,  yet  lacking  Christian  faith, 
live  without  hope  in  a  limbo  where  "  sighs  made  the  eternal  air  to  trem¬ 
ble."  We  have  seen  the  slaves  of  anger  with  look  of  hurt  smiting  one 
another  as  they  stand  in  the  foul  fen  of  the  river  of  hate.  We  have  seen 
the  violent  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Dis  in  the  face  of  Reason,  but 
open  them  at  the  touch  of  some  heavenly  messenger  of  grace.  We  have 
Men  flatterers  wallowing  in  their  own  filth;  and  many  an  Alberigo,  whose 
body  lives,  but  whose  soul  is  shrouded  in  icy  death.  All  these  and  much 
more  have  we  seen  in  our  own  experience,  and  perhaps  we  have  felt  them 
too;  for  who  is  he  who  has  never  put  his  feet  into  the  ways  of  death,  and 
wslked  in  the  paths  of  darkness  and  of  fire  ?  Happy  have  we  been,  if 
Reason  has  led  us  out  of  sin  to  behold  "  those  beauteous  things  which 
heaven  bears,"  and  we  have  come  forth  to  see  again  the  stars,  and  have 
hofflbly  washed  the  grime  from  off  our  faces  in  the  dews  of  repentance. 
We  have  all  had  our  visions  of  Sin;  but  it  was  reserved  for  one  rare  and 
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■olitary  tpirit,  exiled  from  his  belored  city,  stripped  of  all  d«>ad»iiim 
luxuries,  kept  by  dolorous  poverty  near  to  the  deep  heart  of  reality,  to 
have  his  sight  so  clarified  by  years  of  study,  of  wandering,  and  of  bi^ 
disappointment  that  he  could  comprehend  the  sin  of  the  world  in  all  iii 
dark  horror,  its  fiery  lawlessness,  and  its  cold  monstrosity,  and  then  with 
almost  superhuman  genius  set  forth  the  vision,  burned  upon  his  brain,  in 
a  picture  so  lurid  and  darkly  magnificent  that  it  could  never  fade  from 
the  thought  of  man. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OP  JESUS. 

Mr.  Shsi:.don’s  book  "  In  His  Steps  **  has  been  read  by  millions  all 
through  the  civilized  world,  notwitstanding  the  lack  of  anything  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  author,  or  brilliant  in  the  presentation,  or  striking  in  the 
mesning  of  the  book.  Three  suggestions  may  be  given  as  a  partial  ex- 
pltnation  of  this  wide  interest : — 

I.  The  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  protest,  and  the  protestations  of  a 
man  invariably  attract  the  attention  of  his  fellow-men.  The  fault-find¬ 
ing  instinct  is  strong  in  human  nature. 

3.  Still  stronger  is  the  book's  appeal  to  sentimentally  heroic.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  title  “  In  His  Steps.”  At  once  is  seen  a  far-off  glory  ; 
and,  musing  upon  the  theme,  the  heart  burns  within.  How  the  past 
comes  before  the  vision  ! — the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  the  fields  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  the  valley  of  Judaea,  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rough  sides  of 
Calvary's  mountain !  To  walk  in  his  steps,  what  a  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  !  Commonplace  as  the  thought  and  language  of  the  book  are,  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  read  its  pages  without  a  sentimental  and  mys¬ 
tical  working  of  the  imagination. 

3.  There  is  another  appeal  in  the  book,  an  appeal  that  is  deeper  and 
more  reliable  than  the  two  mentioned,  namely,  the  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Christian  church  on  its  ethical  side.  The  man  who  wrote 
this  book  has  a  program.  If  by  a  very  clear  inference  he  criticises  the 
chnrch,  and  then  appeals  to  the  rebellious  in  human  nature,  he  is  clearly 
constructive,  and  offers  a  definite  program,  by  which  the  church  can 
reach  society  and  redeem  mankind.  The  program  may  be  criticised,  and 
cast  aside  as  faulty  or  pernicious.  But  here  is  a  scheme  which,  the 
author  thinks,  if  worked,  will  do  that  which  the  church  to-day  longs  to 
do,  but  has  in  a  considerable  degree  heretofore  failed  to  do.  His  book 
offers,  as  a  test  of  the  Christian  life,  the  simple  yet  profound,  the  old  yet 
new,  rule,  '*  What  would  Jesus  do  ?  ”  To  walk  in  ‘  his  steps  *  is  at  every 
turn  in  the  road  to  raise  the  question,  ”  What  would  Jesus  do?  ” 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  test  of  the  Christian  life  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  author,  is  really  a  wise  and  workable  one  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  simple  yet  profound  rule,  is  there  a  program  for  the  church, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  cure  the  evils  of  society  and  bring  about  the 
usual  redemption  of  mankind  ?  If  each  man  and  woman  who  believes 
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in  Jesus  would  take  as  the  rule  of  action  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  store, 
in  political  life,  in  the  affairs  of  the  home,  "What  would  Jesus  do  ? '* 
would  the  world’s  redemption  speedily  come  ?  This  is  a  query  of  far* 
reaching  significance,  and  demands  a  thoughtful  answer,  given  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  consecrated  author  wrote. 

1.  The  fact  must  be  noticed  that  Christ  will  never  again  be  in  the 
world  as  Christians  are  now  in  the  world,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  the  query 
raises  an  impossible  situation.  His  earthly  mission  is  over.  Never  again 
will  he  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  or  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Never  again  will 
he  teach  the  multitudes,  or  perform  marvelous  miracles.  The  malignant 
hiss  of  the  leaders,  the  thorny  crown  of  the  persecutors,  the  bloody  gashes 
caused  by  the  soldiers,  are  forever  past.  He  is  on  the  throne,  not  on  the 
cross.  He  is  in  the  heavenly  world,  not  on  this  physical  earth.  By 
faith  and  love  he  is  crowned  King  of  Glory.  He  may  come  again  to  this 
earth.  In  the  clouds  of  heaven  he  may  descend,  and  gather  unto  him¬ 
self  the  redeemed  from  the  uttermost  parts,  but  he  will  not  then  be  as  he 
was  in  the  flesh.  And  so  the  question  changes,  from  "  What  would 
Jesus  do  were  he  here  ?  ’’  to  "  What  did  Jesus  do  when  he  was  here?  ” 

2.  When  the  question  is  thus  thrown  into  the  past  tense,  it  is  at  once 
discovered  that  his  relation  to  society  during  the  time  when  he  walked 
the  earth,  was  so  unlike  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to-day  to  society, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  specific  information  regarding  definite 
actions.  There  are  certain  questions  that  are  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Christian  mind  and  conscience  to-day  for  solution.  What  is  the  tme 
status  of  the  family  ?  Shall  a  Christian  man  accumulate  wealth  ?  Whst 
shall  be  the  exact  relation  of  the  man  who  employs  labor  to  the  one  thus 
employed  ?  What  provision  shall  one  make  for  his  family  in  case  of 
death  ?  To  what  extent  shall  a  church  become  a  social  institution  in  the 
community  ?  Attempt  a  specific  answer  to  these  questions  on  the  basis 
of  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  see  where  you  land.  The  question  of  the 
family  arises  ;  but  Jesus  never  married,  and  seemed  for  the  years  of  his 
ministry  to  ignore  the  family.  On  one  occasion  his  mother  and  breth¬ 
ren  interrupted  him  to  assert  the  family  life,  and  his  answer  was,  "Who¬ 
soever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  mother,  and  sister,  and 
brethren."  The  Christian  desires  to  build  a  home,  and  the  question 
arises.  How  much  money  can  he  spend  and  not  be  extravagant?  But 
Jesus  never  had  a  house, — *  The  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  and  the  foxes 
had  holes,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.’  The 
Christian  would  accumulate  a  fortune  in  a  legitimate  business ;  but  how 
far  can  he  go  in  this  direction  with  the  wants  of  his  fellow-man  storing 
him  in  the  face  ?  But  Jesus  never  entered  a  business  or  professional  life, 
and  so  of  course  never  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  never  experienced  the 
relation  of  the  employer  to  the  employed.  How  much  insurance  shall  a 
Christian  man  carry,  and  not  repudiate  his  faith  in  the  providential  care 
of  God  ?  Jesus  apparently  died  so  poor  that  he  committed  the  care  of 
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his  mother  to  a  young  lad,  and  when  he  was  dead,  his  body  was  plac^ 
in  another  man’s  tomb,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  a  burial  lot. 
As  the  question  is  approached  from  this  standpoint,  either  of  two  alter* 
natives  is  open.  Either  the  specific  example  of  Christ  is  to  be  followed 
in  definite  actions,  and,  if  so,  then  Christian  society  down  to  the  very 
foundation  is  false  ;  or  the  specific  example  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  definite  actions,  and,  if  so,  his  relation  to  society  was  unlike  the 
relation  expected  of  the  Christian  to-day.  The  true  alternative  is  the 
latter.  Christ’s  relation  was  unique.  He  came  into  the  world  and 
"tented  among  us,”  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  peripatetic  teacher.  So  * 
the  rule  ”  What  would  Jesus  do  ”  must  be  qualified  by  the  simple  truth, 
that  one’s  relation  to  a  given  situation  always  determines  the  action.  As 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  society  was  unlike  our  own  •  relation,  therefore 
his'course  of  action  cannot  always  be  for  us  an  example. 

3.  Another  qualification  is  also  needed,  the  importance  of  which  must 
not  be  underestimated,  namely,  he  did  in  human  life  what  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Christian  to  do.  If,  when  we  use  the  rule ‘‘What 
would  Jesus  do  ?  ”  we  thereby  imply,  that  whatever  Jesus  did,  we  can  do 
also,  we  are  entirely  mistaken.  A  Christian  man  might  leave  his  family, 
and  sell  his  goods,  and  surrender  his  insurance,  and  become  an  itinerant 
preacher  and  peripatetic  teacher.  He  might  possibly  perform  miracles, 
and  utter  remarkable  truths.  He  might  even  have  a  cross  planted  on  a 
hill  and  die  on  it.  He  might  in  his  death  experience  suffering  to  the 
utmost.  He  might  bear  the  suffering  with  patience  and  in  it  all  have 
unbounded  love  in  his  heart.  But,  having  done  all  this,  there  would 
•till  be  a  gulf,  too  wide  for  human  thought,  separating  the  life  of  Christ 
and  his  own  life.  The  primary  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
world  was  not  in  the  deeds  he  performed,  but  in  the  one  who  performed 
the  deeds.  Changing  the  question  to  the  past  tense  and  asking  ‘‘  What 
did  Jesus  do?  ”  the  answer  is.  He  did  that  for  which  he  came,  and  that 
which  was  the  culmination  of  his  life  ;  he  died  the  just  for  the  unjust. 
In  his  death  he  somehow  (God  forbid  that  I  attempt  its  solution)  revealed 
the  merciful  heart  of  the  Infinite  Father.  But  God  commendeth  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 
“  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.”  The  reverent 
believer  who  has  experienced  the  forgiving  grace  of  God,  knows  the  dis¬ 
tinction  l>etween  the  act  of  any  man  and  the  death  of  his  Saviour.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  as  the  difference  between  a  hillock  outside 
the  city  and  Pike’s  Peak.  And  to  ask  a  Christian  to  do  what  Christ  did, 
it  like  asking  a  man  who  cuts  tombstones  out  of  marble  to  take  his  chisel 
ind  reproduce  Angelo’s  David  in  stone.  It  is  this  profound  distinction 
in  the  work  of  the  Saviour  that  causes  the  church  to  sing  : — 

*‘  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Tow’ring  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time  ; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime.” 
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The  Christians  of  the  church  can  be  Christ’s  but  not  Christs. 

But  having  thus  qualified  the  statement  ‘  What  would  Jesus  do  ?  ’  bj 
showing  that  he  did  something  that  the  Christian  ought  not  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  society,  and  one  thing,  at  least,  that  the 
Christian  cannot  do,  because  of  his  unique  relation  to  God,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  in  a  real  sense  the  test  should  be  made.  And  this  bringi 
us  to  the  third  question,  “  What  would  Jesus  have  us  do  to-day  in  the 
circle  in  which  we  move,  and  with  the  limitations  under  which  we  labor  ? " 

1.  He  would  have  us  recognize  the  Christian  church  as  the  instrument 
chosen  by  himself  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  We  are  taught  in 
the  Gospels  that  Jesus  came  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  the 
teachings  concerning  the  kingdom  are  studied,  it  is  discovered,  that  it 
was  to  have  three  characteristics:  (i)  It  was  a  moral  kingdom,— “  The 
kingdom  is  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  ”  ;  (2)  It  was  an  event,  that 
which  was  established, — “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’’;  (3)  It  was 
a  visible  organization, — '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which  when  planted  is  the  least  of  see<ls,  but  when  grown  it  is  as  a 
tree  with  wide  spreading  branches.’  Now  the  word  “church’’ is  not  a 
synonym  for  kingdom,  but  stands  for  the  third  aspect  of  the  kingdom, 
namely,  the  outward,  visible  organization.  In  this  sense  Christ  estab¬ 
lished  the  church;  and,  being  established  by  Christ,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
believer  to  identify  himself  with  it.  The  church  may  not  be  all  that  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  the  l)est  there  is,  and  is  doing  about  all  that  is  being 
done  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

2.  As  the  church  was  founded  by  the  Christ,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  to  keep  Christ  enthroned  as  the  central  and  animating  power 
of  the  church.  The  most  pitiable  sight  in  the  world  is  a  great  church 
with  Christ  absent.  A  church  thus  existing  would  be  like  the  great 
steamship  Oceanic  floating  in  mid-ocean  without  steam  in  the  boilers. 
The  altogether  unique  claim  of  the  Christian  church,  a  claim  that  differ¬ 
entiates  it  forever  from  all  other  organizations,  is  that  it  is  the  body  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head.  Its  mission  is  none  other  than  the  moral  re¬ 
demption  for  time  and  eternity  of  all  mankind.  But  the  largeness  of  its 
mission  demands  heavenly  power,  and  without  Christ  it  can  only  fail. 

3.  Recognizing  the  divine  mission  of  the  church  and  the  need  of  the 
divine  Christ  in  its  midst,  it  would  make  the  word  “  salvation  ’’  so  pro¬ 
found,  and  so  far  reaching,  that  a  man  is  only  saved  when  into  his  en¬ 
tire  life  there  enters  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  He  may  not  know  all  that 
his  Master  knows,  he  may  not  do  what  his  Master  once  for  all  did,  but 
when  he  secures  the  spirit  of  the  Master  as  the  animating  power  of  his 
life,— a  spirit  that  asserts  itself  in  the  complete  life,  even  as  the  blood 
flows  in  the  complete  body, — then,  and  only  then,  is  he  a  real  Christian, 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  one  who  loved  us  even  unto  death,  yMi 

loved  us  with  a  power  that  made  possible  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 

R.  W.  McLaughlin. 
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ANARCHISM  AS  PRACTICED  BY  MRS.  NATION. 

Many  sober-minded  people  have  accepted  the  maxim,  that  the  best 
governed  state  is  the  one  that  is  least  governed.  Philosophical  anarch¬ 
ism  goes  a  step  further,  and  maintains  that  the  perfect  state  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  at  all.  Its  ideal  is  that  each  have  a  good  heart  and  do  what  is  right 
in  bis  own  eyes.  Its  special  object  of  abhorrence  is  that  any  one  should 
be  put  under  restraint.  The  attraction  of  anarchism  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  local  self  -government  carried  to  the  logical  con  - 
elusion  of  letting  every  individual  govern  himself.  When  it  assumes  the 
form  of  liquor  saloons  wide  open  in  spite  of  legislation  absolutely  prohib¬ 
iting  saloons,  the  sober  temperate  people  do  not  approve  this  individual 
lelf-government  on  the  part  of  the  saloon  keepers,  nor  the  practical  an- 
irchism  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the  law  who  leave  the  unlawful  saloon 
traffic  unmolested.  Is  it  safe  to  encourage  the  suppression  of  the  lawless 
laloons  by  individual  use  of  the  hatchet  ?  If  there  is  a  mad  dog  in  the 
itreet  any  man  may  shoot  him  down  without  waiting  for  a  warrant  from 
the  courts.  Some  of  the  justices  in  Kansas  have  held  that  Mrs.  Nation 
in  demolishing  saloon  furniture  and  spilling  liquors  was  not  maliciously 
destroying  property,  but  was  abating  a  nuisance;  for  the  Constitution  of 
Kansas  forbids  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and 
10  recognizes  no  right  to  property  in  saloon  fixtures  and  supplies. 
Should  not  women,  for  whose  husbands  and  children  the  saloon  is  a 
mare  of  destruction,  be  encouraged  to  defend  themselves  by  every  means 
in  their  power  ?  To  even  this  most  seductive  form  of  anarchism,  the 
thoughtful  sociologist  must  refuse  approval.  It  is  not  a  step  toward  the 
millennial  future.  It  is  reversion  toward  the  barbarous  state  of  society, 
when  every  man  avenged  his  own  wrongs,  when  personal  prowess  was 
one’s  only  protection,  when  the  passion  of  the  individual  was  under  no 
restraint  of  orderly  government.  Mrs.  Nation  may  do  an  im|x>rtant  ser¬ 
vice  in  calling  intense  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  to 
the  shameless  incompetency  or  worse  of  officials  who  do  not  enforce  the 
hws.  Her  methods  cannot  be  followed  without  soon  producing  confu- 
«ion  wor.se  confounded,  and  bringing  on  a  serious  reaction  against  the 
very  cause  she  has  so  much  at  heart.  w.  E.  C.  w. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

James  MarTineau:  A  Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M. 

With  portraits,  8vo.  Pp.  x,  459,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1906. 

I3.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  its  kind.  The  author  has  had  a  sub¬ 
ject  worthy  of  his  best  powers  of  representation.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  the  name  of  James  Martineau  has  been  a  familiar  one  in  religious 
and  critical  circles.  While  he  has  easily  been  the  most  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ure  among  those  of  his  own  type  of  thought,  he  has  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  the  independent  thinkers  of  our  modern  period.  Long 
before  giving  up  his  clerical  service  he  began  his  teaching,  and  for  forty- 
five  years  was  a  college  professor  in  a  field  which  brought  him  into  touch 
with  most  of  the  living  questions  of  the  century.  He  dealt  critically  with 
such  well-known  types  of  thought  as  those  put  forth  by  Comte,  Bentham, 
Mill,  Whewell,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Bain,  Mansel,  Grote,  Hamilton,  Strau*, 
Renan,  Parker,  Newman,  Lessing,  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge,  Carlyle  (p. 
124).  But  not  only  was  he  “  logical,  critical,  and  jxilemical,”  he  was  also' 
poetical,  mystical,  imaginative.  He  was  a  “lyrical  psalmist,”  no  less 
great  in  his  spiritual  insight,  so  that  our  author  styles  him  the  “  English 
Schleiermacher  with  an  infusion  of  Bossuet.” 

But  Mr.  Jackson  has  not  only  had  a  great  subject:  he  has  treated  it  in 
a  comprehensive  way;— though  the  method  of  double  presentation  is 
never  wholly  satisfactory.  The  reader  has  no  difficulty,  however,  in 
gleaning  from  these  pages,  not  only  what  Dr.  Martineau  thought  and  be¬ 
lieved,  but  also  why  he  thought  it  and  believed  it.  For  the  book  is  not  an 
ordinary  biography,  made  up  of  letters  and  reminiscences;  it  contains  a 
sympathetic  review  and  an  appreciative  exposition  of  his  writings.  The 
author  has  also  greatly  increa.sed  the  value  of  the  book  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  many  illustrative  extracts  from  Dr.  Martineau’s  own  books.  The 
publishers  of  these  books  have  done  well  to  allow  this  free  use  of  the 
originals,  for  not  a  few  readers  will  be  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subjects 
farther.  If  Mr.  Jackson  had  held  even  more  closely  to  his  author  in  the 
second  part  of  his  book,  it  would  have  been  no  mistake.  In  any  case  it  is 
just  the  book  for  the  serious  reader  who  wishes  enough  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  to  enable  him  to  form  for  himself  some  fair  estimate  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  as  one  of  the  nineteenth-century  forces.  It  is  no  superficial 
picture,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  drawn  for  us,  but  a  real  insight 
into  the  deepest  workings  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  mind  and  heart. 
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Without  giving  offense  to  the  orthodox  reader,  Mr.  Jackson  has  also 
been  able  to  show  very  fully  Dr.  Martineau’s  development  away  from  his 
original  evangelical  position.  Beginning  as  a  Presbyterian  without  a 
cre<^,  he  became  first  an  "  Arian,”  and  then  a  denier  of  Christ’s  pre»- 
istence.  But  still  Jesus  was  to  him  no  common  man.  Only  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  when  the  English  Unitarians  were  revising  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  he  wrote,  “  I  can  take  no  interest  in  any  book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer  that  does  not  recognize  the  unique  place  of  Jesus  Christ  ”  (p. 
198);  so  that,  while  he  would  strike  out  the  references  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
I^d  and  Saviour,  he  wished  to  have  retained  “beloved  Son,”  and  “the 
everlasting  joy  and  felicity  to  which  glorified  Son  hath  led  the  way.” 
Dr.  Martineau’s  religious  trend  was  therefore  far  from  being  a  negative 
one.  He  turned  from  the  objective  supernatural  revelation  to  the  super¬ 
natural  revelation  in  man  himself.  He  not  only  spoke  decisive  words 
against  Pantheism,  because  it  believed  too  much;  but  also  against  De¬ 
ism,  because  it  believed  too  little.  He  became  the  most  pronounced 
preacher  of  positive  Theism,  standing  for  the  greatness  and  majesty  of 
God’s  law  and  God’s  love,  and  magnifying  the  soul’s  intuitive  grasp  of 
the  living  God.  God’s  voice  speaking  in  the  conscience  of  the  spiritrially 
minded  is  already  in  this  world  the  foretaste  of  an  immortality  to  come. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  Dr.  Martineau  was  not  only 
a  Unitarian,  but  the  greatest  of  the  Unitarians,  in  that  he  could  find  no 
pleasure  in  such  a  sect.  When  his  English  brethren  would  break  away 
and  found  a  distinctive  and  exclusive  church,  he  wished  them  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  establish  a  religion.  “Hold  fast  to  the  divine  Unity,”  was  hia 
entreaty,  “but  rear  your  church  to  the  Dove  of  God.  Let  the  doctrine 
be  your  personal  conviction;  let  the  Love  be  your  public  confession.  In 
the  one  you  hold  to  a  theory  in  which  a  few  shall  agree  with  you,  in  the 
other  to  a  sentiment  in  which  Christendom  is  at  one  with  you”  (p.  215). 
Truly  Dr.  Martineau  was  greater  than  his  denomination. 

The  true  greatness  and  humility  of  the  man  were  also  seen  in  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  those  from  whom  he  differed.  He  was  not  only  honest  in 
his  own  convictions  and  loyal  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  but  he  was  hon¬ 
orable  in  his  loyalty;  for  he  had  just  as  deep  a  respect  for  those  whose 
loyalty  to  the  truth  led  them  to  differ  from  his  own  views  of  it. 

Mr.  Jackson  finds  his  most  difficult  task  when  he  turns  from  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  the  Man,  the  Preacher,  and  the  Christian  Theologian,  and  comes 
to  present  him  definitely  and  concretely  as  the  New  Testament  Critic. 
In  seeking  to  make  the  negative  criticism  of  the  now  long-abandoned 
Tubingen  positions  come  to  life  again,  Mr.  Jackson  plunges  the  reader 
into  a  chilling  stream  from  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  emerge  again  with 
the  same  warm  spirit  with  which  he  pursued  the  earlier  chapters.  Of 
course  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biographer  this  is  an  important  part 
of  his  work,  and  without  it  he  could  not  write  the  life  of  Dr.  Martineau. 
It  may  even  have  more  value  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view  than  any 
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other  chapter  in  the  volume.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  negative  criti¬ 
cism  which  Martineau  learned  from  P.  Christian  Baur  that  made  him 
what  he  came  to  be,  but  rather  the  positive  and  the  constructive,  which 
gave  him  greatness  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  eth¬ 
ical  vitality  and  the  spiritual  power  of  such  truly  lovely  characters  as 
those  of  Dr.  Martineau,  of  England,  and  Professor  Pfleiderer,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  were  really  produced  by  the  remnant  of  the  New  Testament  reve¬ 
lation  which  they  came  to  hold,  and  whether  a  new  race  of  giants  like 
themselves  is  ever  likely  to  arise  from  revelation  as  they  have  left  it. 

The  last  four  chapters  of  this  notable  book— on  God  and  Cosmos;  God 
and  Conscience;  The  Criticism  of  Pantheism;  and  Freedom  and  Immor¬ 
tality— are  valuable  as  giving  an  insight  not  only  into  the  method  by 
which  Dr.  Martineau  was  able  to  keep  on  his  own  feet,  but  by  which  he 
was  also  able  to  do  his  aggressive  and  constructive  work.  But  to  most 
readers  the  climax  of  the  book  will  be  reached  with  the  author’s  presen¬ 
tation,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  of  James  Martineau  the  Man,  the  Preacher, 
and  the  Christian  Theologian.  Ai.bbrt  T.  Swing. 

Thb  Apostolic  Age  :  Its  Life,  rfoctrine.  Worship,  and  Polity.  By 

James  Vernon  BartlET,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  1899. 

This  first  volume  in  the  series  “Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History’’  ap¬ 
pears  after  the  others,  because  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Coxe,  to  whom  the 
work  of  preparing  this  volume  had  been  assigned.  Mr.  Bartlet  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  his  work  with  credit.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  simplicity 
of  English  style  quite  unusual.  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  writing  which 
makes  one  wish  there  could  have  been  a  fuller  development  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Then,  on  almost  all  the  most  important  literary  and  historical 
questions  he  has  positive  ideas  and  is  willing  to  advance  definite  reasons. 

For  the  most  part  the  author  adopts  conservative  positions,  though  he 
is  invariably  kindly  in  his  references  to  critical  opinions  from  which  be 
differs.  He  adopts  the  earlier  and  older  chronology  rather  than  the  later 
dates  given  by  Harnack.  It  is  therefore  not  a  book  for  the  latest  novel¬ 
ties  in  interpretation.  He  does  not  hold  to  a  second  imprisonment  of 
Paul,  and  argues  that  Paul’s  martyrdom  must  have  occurred  as  early  as 
62-63.  He  does  not,  therefore,  hold  to  a  “  partition  theory  ’’  of  Second 
Timothy.  He  thinks  that  Peter  died  in  Rome  before,  or  at  the  time  of, 
the  carnage  in  the  summer  of  64.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  places 
about  62  rather  than  in  the  era  of  the  Jewish  war  in  66.  Acts  was  writ¬ 
ten  either  by  Luke  himself  or  by  another  eye-witness  of  what  he  recorded. 
He  thinks  Luke  used  earlier  written  sources  which  might  have  been  from 
Mark,  Philip,  Titus,  or  Silas.  The  Pauline  influence  conies  not  from  the 
Epistles,  but  from  the  apostle  himself  and  his  helpers.  The  writing  by 
Luke  is  placed  at  about  75-80  a.d. 

He  sees  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  a  broad  difference  in  style  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  indistinct  Paulinism  of  thought,  with  differing  religious  and 
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theological  emphasis.  But  he  accounts  for  these  by  Paul's  versatility  in 
meeting  the  special  conditions  of  personal  letters  to  helpers  whom  he 
wishes  to  aid  according  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  He  thinks  no  sufficient 
motive  can  be  found  for  the  supposed  introduction  of  secondary  matter 
in  the  second  century  ;  and  if  it  were  done  it  has  not  gone  nearly  far 
enough  to  accomplish  much  of  a  purpose.  As  to  the  divergence  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  from  the  synoptics,  he  judges  that  the  twenty  years  of  life 
in  Ephesus  spent  in  the  attempt  to  present  the  truth  to  the  Greek  mind 
amply  sufficient  to  clear  up  them  any  problems  connected  with  the  Gos> 
pel  of  John. 

He  places  the  date  of  “  The  Two  Ways  ”  as  early  as  50,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Didach6  at  from  70  to  80.  Barnabas  he  locates  between  70  and  79. 
First  Peter  he  puts  at  the  end  of  63,  or  the  beginning  of  64.  Parts  of 
Second  Peter  he  considers  of  as  early  date  as  62-63  !  Jude,  a  few  years 
before  or  after  70,  except  the  apocalyptic  section,  which  may  come  con¬ 
siderably  later. 

To  undertake  to  recount  in  concurrent  and  realistic  narrative  the  whole 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  to  do  this  in  the  comp>ass  of  one  vol¬ 
ume,  is  no  slight  task.  To  say  that  it  has  as  yet  been  done  with  absolute 
success  would  perhaps  be  to  anticipate  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  But 
the  future  triumph  when  it  comes  will  have  been  made  possible  by  such 
very  successful  accomplishments  as  the  present  volume  by  Mr.  Bartlet. 

A.  T.  S. 


The  Reformation.  (Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History.)  By  Wilwston 

WAI.KER.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  478.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1900.  I2.00  net. 

In  a  theme  so  much  written  upon  as  the  Reformation,  it  would  seem 
next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  this  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Walker  has  given  us  in  his  recent  vol¬ 
ume.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  sententious  way  in 
which  the  author  sums  up  the  significance  of  events,  and  characterizes 
men  and  movements.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations. 
Thus,  e.g.,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Council  of  Constance:  “The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Council — that  cheerful  submission  of  individual  opinion  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  is  a  Christian  duty — is  the  teaching  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  communion  to-day;  the  assertion  of  Huss  of  responsibility  to  God 
for  the  full  and  unfettered  use  of  personal  judgment  is  that  of  Protestant- 
i*m  to  this  hour  ’’  (p.  44).  Of  the  Spanish  Reformation  he  says:  “  There 
was  nothing  of  Protestantism  in  the  theological  movement  just  described, 
nothing  that  promised  increased  freedom  for  the  human  mind  or  new  un¬ 
foldings  of  truth;  but  it  was  a  return  to  what  had  been  most  worthy  in 
the  middle  ages,  and,  as  such,  it  represented  a  gain  for  the  Church  ’’  (p. 
^3)-  In  contrasting  the  English  with  the  Spanish  reforming  movement, 
he  tells  us  that  “  Henry  VIII.  was  no  Isabella  in  piety,  nor  was  Wolsey  a 
Ximines  either  in  character  or  understanding  of  the  nation  in  which  he 
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was  the  first  subject,  nor  were  the  English  people  fanatic  for  medisevsl 
orthodoxy,  like  those  of  Spain  ”  (p.  69).  He  brings  to  our  mind  a  ?ivid 
picture  of  the  persistency  with  which  indulgences  must  have  been  offered 
to  the  faithful,  by  telling  us  that  the  "distribution  and  sale— for  that  it 
practically  was  —of  these  indulgences  was  much  like  the  modern  trade  b 
subscription  books.  Agents  were  given  exclusive  territorial  rights,  and 
^pointed  sub-agents;  and  both  were  paid  by  commissions  from  the  gains 
of  their  labor"  (p.  93).  Luther  is  called  "the  pioneer  of  the  road  to 
spiritual  freedom"  (p.  77). 

Dr.  Walker’s  readers  will  thank  him  for  the  authoritative  manner  in 
which  he  has  stated  certain  facts  that  are  in  their  nature  difficult  of  veri¬ 
fication.  Thus,  e.g.,  he  says,  that,  after  the  death  of  Zwingli,  "  Protest¬ 
antism  made  no  further  advances  in  German  Switzerland.  The  lines  then 
drawn  between  the  two  confessions  were  permanent "  (p.  180).  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  persecutions  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  assures  us:  "Though 
the  number  of  executions  often  alleged  to  have  taken  place  under  his  rule 
is  probably  much  exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  question  that  more  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Rome  were  put  to  death  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  in  the 
Netherlands  than  in  any  other  portion  of  his  extensive  dominions” 
(p.  306). 

Scholars  will,  however,  regret  that  the  plan  of  the  series  does  not  in¬ 
clude  footnotes,  and  that  consequently  they  must  seek  for  themselves  the 
sources  of  such  statements  as  that  made  on  page  325:  "  A  careful  Italian 
diplomat  estimated  the  number  of  Lutherans  immediately  after  the  Peace 
of  Augsburg  of  1555,  at  seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.” 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  l>e  told  the  source  of  the  statement  made 
on  page  201,  that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  "afterward  declared 
that  he  had  been  turned  from  a  rapidly  growing  sympathy  with  the  Prot¬ 
estant  position  "  by  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse. 

In  fact,  the  most  serious  faults  of  Dr.  Walker’s  book  are  those  of  plan, 
rather  than  those  of  execution.  The  execution  is,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  at  times  brilliant.  It  was  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  crowd  into 
one  volume  not  only  a  sketch  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  but 
also  to  include  in  it  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the 
Struggle  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Huguenot  Wars,  and  an  account  of  the 
Invincible  Armada.  Dr.  Walker  admits  in  his  preface  that  a  selection 
was  imperative,  and  that  therefore  he  "  has  chosen  to  treat  with  relative 
fullness  the  initial  and  formative  stages  of  the  Reformation  movement 
and  the  work  of  its  few  preeminent  leaders.  He  has  sketched  but  cur¬ 
sorily  the  political  struggles  of  the  later  Reformation  age.”  Such  a 
method  of  treatment  is  unfortunate,  and  the  lack  of  proportion  betraya 
itself.  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  are  painted  con  atnore,  while  the 
heroic  William  of  Orange  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  are  given  but  scanty 
notice.  The  Counter-Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War  should 
have  been  reserved  for  a  separate  volume  and  for  a  different  "Epoch  of 
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Church  History."  The  responsibility  for  the  necessarily  unsatisfactory 
treatment  of  the  events  occurring  after  1600  must,  we  presume,  be  shared 
hjr  the  editor  of  the  series. 

The  best  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  first,  which  deals  with  the  gradual 
preparation  for  the  Reformation.  It  is  so  admirably  done,  that  one  re¬ 
grets  that  it  could  not  have  been  expanded,  and  that,  e.g.,  the  abuses  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  not  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length;  for  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  their  introductions  that  the  average  text- books  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  leave  so  much  to  be  desired.  Where  compression  has  been  so  called 
for.  Dr.  Walker  might  well  have  avoided  going  into  the  minutiae  of  the 
introduction  of  Lutheran  views  into  Wiirtemburg  (p.  192),  and  he  might 
have  stated  less  at  length  than  he  has  done  Luther’s  ideas  as  to  church 
organization  (p.  137). 

With  the  above  limitations  noted.  Dr.  Walker’s  book  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  persons  desiring  to  secure  a  readable,  interesting,  and 
trustworthy  account  of  the  Reformation.  Its  excellencies  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  best  by  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Ai:.i:.en  Dudley  Severance. 

Western  Reserve  University. 


A  History  op  the  English  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 

Norman  Conquest,  597-1066.  By  William  Hunt,  M.  A.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899. 

The  History  of  the  English  Church,  under  the  general  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Very  Reverend  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  the  Reverend  William 
Hunt,  to  be  complete  in  seven  royal  octavo  volumes,  bids  fair  to  be  a 
valuable  work,  not  only  for  the  English  churchman,  but  also  for  the 
general  reader. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  has  himself  prepared  this  first  volume,  has  given  us  a 
book  packed  full  of  historical  material  of  great  value,  expressed  in  such 
a  clear  and  interesting  manner  that  there  is  no  sense  of  overcrowding. 
The  reader  wishes  the  story  in  the  various  chapters  had  continued, — 
which  is  a  mark  of  successful  historical  writing.  All  of  the  most  impor- 
Unt  political,  religious,  educational,  and  social  phases  have  been  given 
A  place  in  the  interesting  narrative,  even  though  often  it  must  be  with 
great  brevity.  Original  sources  are  not  to  any  extent  reproduced  in  the 
text ;  yet  the  work  appears  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  bears  the  test  of 
critical  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Hunt  regards  the  English  Church  as  beginning  with  the  landing 
pf  Augustine  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  whither  he  had  been  sent  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  author,  however,  gives  an  intro¬ 
ductory  sketch  of  the  earlier  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  be¬ 
tween  the  years  176  and  208,  but  he  does  not  regard  this  earlier  type  of 
Christianity  as  having  any  relation  to  the  orthodox  Roman  Church 
t^iunght  directly  hither  by  Augustine.  The  author  speaks  in  a  direct 
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historical  fashion  of  the  miracles  in  the  early  English  Church,  of  the 
relics  in  the  shrines,  and  of  the  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

Besides  much  other  interesting  description,  a  chapter  is  given  to  each 
of  the  following  subjects  :  The  Roman  Mission,  The  Church  in  Kent,  St. 
Aidan,  The  Whitby  Conference,  The  Plague,  Wilfrith,  Early  Monasti* 
cism.  The  Viking  Invasion,  King  Alfred,  The  Church  and  the  Nation, 
The  Monastic  Revival,  The  New  Benedictiiiism. 

Any  one  at  all  interested  in  English  history  will  be  delighted  with  the 
book.  It  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  volume,  having  its  own  index. 

A.  T.  s. 

A  History  of  Congrecationai<  Independency  in  Scotland.  Bj 
James  Ross,  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Eglinton  Street, 
Glasgow.  Glasgow:  I.  MacLehose  &  Sons,  Publishers  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  1900. 

Congregational  Independency  in  Scotland  had  an  origin  of  its  own,  hu 
characteristics  of  its  own,  and  has  had  a  career  of  its  own: — it  deserves 
therefore  a  history  of  its  own:  and  no  man  either  in  or  out  of  Scotland 
was  so  competent  to  write  its  history  as  the  author  of  the  work  named 
above.  Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  a  class  of  strong,  well-informed,  deeply 
thoughtful  men,  bred  by  Congregationalism,  especially  in  Scotland,  who, 
because  they  lack  push,  remain  comparatively  unknown  to  the  world, 
whose  knowledge  of  men  relates  chiefly  to  those  who  get  themselves  well 
advertised. 

Mr.  Ross  has  been  collecting  the  materials  of  his  history  for  many  long 
years.  Part  of  the  book  is  practically  a  reprint  of  articles  published  in 
The  Scottish  Congregationalist  (monthly  magazine)  in  1892. 

A  good  many  persons  entertain  the  idea  that  Congregationalism  is  as 
old  in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  England,  and  had  a  similar  origin  in  both 
countries;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  as 
early  as  1652,  to  establish  an  independent  church  in  Aberdeen  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Jaffray,  its  then  Provost,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Crom¬ 
well  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in  1650,  and  who,  whilst  a  prisoner,  had  held 
“frequent  conferences  with  the  Lord  General  (Cromwell),  Lieut.-General 
Fleetwood  and  Dr.  John  Owen  ”  on  the  subject  of  Church  Government, 
but  it  proved  a  failure.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Ross  says,  “The  movement,  though 
abortive  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  church,  appears  to  have  had  considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  at  least  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Cant," 
who  after  this  “exercised  greater  care  in  the  admission  of  persons  to 
Lord’s  Table  and  instituted  personal  inquiry  into  their  character  and 
views  of  Christian  truth.”  One  wonders  whether  the  celebrated  Kant 
born  in  1724,  at  Konigsberg,  who  traced  his  descent  to  Scotch  anceston 
of  the  name  of  Cant,^  could  be  connected  with  the  aforementioned  An- 

*  Professor  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  in  his  “  Immanuel  Kant,”  etc.,  published 
1899,  throws  doubt  on  Kant's  own  statement : — his  reasons,  however, 
seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  hypercritical. 
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drew;  and  if  so,  whether  the  philosophical  independence  which  he  dis¬ 
played,  was  a  wee  bit  of  an  inheritance  from  Independency. 

In  a  sense,  the  followers  of  the  Rev.  John  Glas,  who  was  deposed  from 
the  ministry  of  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  in  1730  and  in  the 
same  year  formed  a  church  at  Dundee,  were  the  first  Congregationalista, 
The  monument  there  erected  to  his  memory  bears  the  inscription,  “John 
Glas,  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  this  place,  died  Novem* 
her,  1773,  aged  78  years.”  Thirteen  churches  were  formed  on  the  lines 
drawn  by  him:  one  was  in  London  and  of  it  the  celebrated  Faraday  was 
an  elder.  They  were  afterwards  absorbed  into  the  Sandemanians,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Robert  Sandeman,  who  became  first  an  elder,  then  the  leader 
of  the  Glasites.  He  died  at  Danbury,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1770.  The  last  of  the 
Sandemanian  churches  in  America  became  extinct  in*  1890.  One  or  two 
small  communities  of  the  name  still  exist  in  England. 

In  1768  arose  the  “  Old  Scots  Independents,”  who  would  seem  to  have 
“adopted  Congiegaticnal  principles  after  an  independent  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject  of  church  order.”  In  1814  they  confederated  with 
the  “  Inghamites,”  an  English  split  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists: — 
twelve  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of  the  latter.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  “  only  one  Old  Scots  Independent  Church  still  exists.  It  meets 
in  Oswald  street,  Glasgow.” 

Scottish  Congregationalism  as  at  present  known  consists  of  four  classes 
of  Churches: at  least  originated  in  the  ministrations  of  a  man  who 
had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Scotland;  a  second 
class  owes  its  rise  to  the  tyrannical  action  of  Presbyteries;  a  third  class  was 
founded  by  men  who  had  arrived  by  independent  study  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  “Congregational  way”  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament;  a  fourth  class— the  most  numerous— are  really  the  accident  of 
an  Evangelistic  movement,  very  much  as  Methodism  was  in  England. 
How  this  movement  arose,  who  were  the  chief  movers;  how  it  fared  at 
the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  authorities,  particularly  “  The  Moderates,” 
who,  like  many  of  their  present-day  representatives,  were  moderate 
towards  everything  but  orthodox  Evangelistic  zeal;  and  what  were  the 
chief  issues  is  interestingly  sketched  by  Mr.  Ross.  Remembrance  of  the 
facts  just  referred  to  will  help  to  account  for  certain  peculiarities  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism  in  Scotland,  which  are  apt  to  take  English  immigrants  by 
surprise,  and  ignorance  of  which  sometimes  causes  them  to  make  mistake.*. 

After  further  describing  “  Progress,”  “  Opposition,”  “  Controversy  and 
Division,”  “Resettlement,”  Plans  for  “  Ministerial  Education,”  “Diffi¬ 
culties  and  Encouragements,”  “Two  Disruptions,”  Hereey  Ca.ses,  etc., 
and  “Congregational  Institutions,”  in  as  many  chapters,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  the  story,  yfrj/,  of  the  rise  of  “  The  Evangelical  Union  ”  as  a 
•eparate  Ixxly  through  secessions,  partly  from  Congregationalism,  partly 
from  Presbyterianism;  then  of  its  existence  and  life  as  a  separate  denom¬ 
ination;  and  finally,  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  sections  of  Congregation- 
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alum  in  1896,  under  the  somewhat  cumbrous  designation,  The  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  Scotland  comprising  the  Evangelical  Union  and  the 
Congregational  Union  as  existing  at  1896.” 

The  book  concludes  with  "  Notes  on  the  History,'*  especially  on  iU 
doctrinal 'aspects;  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Individual  Churches;  De¬ 
tails  of  their  pastorates;  Lists  of  ministers  who  have  studied  at  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Halls  of  the  United  Denominations;  and  additional  Sketches  of 
the  Pioneers  of  Congregationalism  in  Scotland. 

Congregationalists,  not  to  say,  members  of  other  sections  of  the  one 
catholic  church,  owe  Mr.  Ross  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  self-denying 
toil  which  he  has  expended  in  producing  a  work  which  is  as  admirable 
for  the  tone  and  spirit  of  its  judgments,  as  for  the  fullness  and  accuracy 
of  its  information.  The  get-up  of  the  volume  is  worthy  both  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  eminent  firm  by  which  it  is  published. 

Bkaufuku,  England.  D.  W.  SiMON. 

Chrlstianity  in  thk  Nineteenth  Century.  (The  Boston-Lowell 

Lectures.)  By  George  C.  IvORIMER.  Pp.  x,  652.  Philadelphia; 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  ^2.25. 

The  eloquent  minister  at  Tremont  Temple  gives  in  this  volume  bis 
hopeful  view  of  Christianity  at  the  present  day.  He  is  not  perplexed  by 
criticism,  though  familiar  with  it.  He  is  not  disheartened  by  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  church  into  denominations,  though  regretting  it.  He  is  not 
alarmed  by  obstructions  and  opposition.  He  expects  for  the  church 
greater  triumphs  in  the  twentieth  century  than  ever  before. 

Sketches  Historical  and  Biographical  ok  the  Eliot  Church 

AND  Society,  Boston.  By  A.  C.  Thompson.  8vo.  Pp.  viii.  503. 

Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1900. 

This  sumptuous  volume  worthily  commemorates,  what  is  of  all  things 
best  worth  commemorating,  the  history  of  an  active  Christian  church. 
The  Eliot  Church  was  l>orn  in  the  storm-and-stress  period  of  the  fourth 
decade  of  this  century,  and  has  made  a  noble  record.  Seldom  has  any 
church  been  blessed  with  a  pastor  who  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  bis 
pastorate  could  issue  such  a  narrative  of  what  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  had  permitted  him  and  those  associated  with  him  to  accomplish. 
The  story  will  inspire  all  who  read  it,  and  ought  to  incite  many  more 
churches  to  make  like  contributions  toward  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  holiest  things. 

The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  England.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Bv- 

INGTON,  author  of  “The  Puritan  as  Colonist  and  Reformer,”  etc. 

8vo.  Pp.  xlii,  457.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1900.  $2.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  imp)ortant  book  was  commended  in  our  issue 
for  April,  1897.  We  congratulate  the  author  that  a  fourth  edition  is  so 
soon  called  for,  and  congratulate  the  readers  of  this  edition  on  the  com- 
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prehensive,  well-balanced  chapter  which  has  been  inserted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (New  Testament  Hand¬ 
books.)  By  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Tesat- 
ment  Exegesis  in  Yale  Divinity  School.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  285.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75  cents. 

"  A  psychological  law  seems  to  decree  that  in  movements  of  opinion, 
men  shall  group  themselves  into  an  extreme  right  of  immovable  conserva¬ 
tives,  a  right  center  of  conservatives  capable  of  advance,  a  left  center  of 
cautious  progressives,  and  an  extreme  left  of  radicals.”  This  classifica¬ 
tion  from  page  19  enables  us  to  locate  the  author  in  the  left  center.  If 
he  was  ever  on  the  extreme  left,  he  is  certainly  there  no  longer.  The 
book  condenses  with  consummate  skill  the  course  of  thought  in  regard  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  so  bold  a  thinker  holding 
•0  conservative  views  on  the  date  of  John,  the  authorship  of  Revelation, 
and  many  other  matters  now  in  debate. 


The  History  op  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
Being  the  History  of  the  Process  whereby  the  Word  of  God  has  Won 
the  Right  to  be  Understood.  (New  Testament  Handbooks).  By  Henry 
S.  Nash,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  192.  New  York:  The 
MacMillan  Co.  1900.  75  cents. 

Professor  Nash  defines  criticism,  as  an  effort  to  understand  Scripture. 
In  common  with  all  recent  writers,  he  recognizes  the  naive  inadequacy 
of  Strauss,  the  high-handed  dogmatism  of  Baur,  but  regards  these  and 
other  extreme  critics  as  preparing  a  way  for  correct  and  helpful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  human  element  in  Scripture.  He  reverently  believes  all  the 
course  of  criticism  is  leading  to  higher  honor  for  Christ. 


Christian  Character:  A  Study  in  New  Testament  Morality.  By  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Kilpatrick,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  298.  New  York:  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.00. 

This  volume  sums  up  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character,  as  a  pastor  considered  the  theme  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  congregation.  It  is  a  careful  and  comprehensive  statement  of  New 
Testament  morality. 


Theism:  A  Survey  of  the  Paths  that  Lead  to  God.  Chiefly  in  the  Light 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By  Jno.  J.  TigerT,  LL.D.  Some  time 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Vanderbilt  University.  i2mo.  Pp. 
*viii,  351.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Barbee  &  Smith.  I1.25. 

The  old  problem  of  theism  is  ever  new.  Professor  Tigert  deals  with  it 
After  long  experience  with  kindred  themes  in  the  class-room.  Finding 
his  own  mind  unsatisfied  with  the  arguments  of  Anselm  and  of  Descartes, 
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and  with  the  usual  arguments  from  causation,  he  has  combined  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Berkeley  with  that  of  Lotze  in  “idealistic  realism.”  He  es¬ 
capes  materialism  by  making  mind  the  only  cause. 

The  Age  of  Faith.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Spirit 
and  Life.”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  viii,  306.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifllin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Bradford  commands  the  attention  of  a  wide  audience,  whether  he 
speaks  from  the  pulpit  or  the  printed  page.  The  text  of  this  volume  is  a 
phrase  quoted  in  his  dedication,  “Interpret  God  by  his  Father¬ 
hood.”  Some  readers  will  question  whether  the  optimism  of  the 
book  does  not  need  the  addition  of  a  sterner  element  from  Carlyle’s  dic¬ 
tum,  that  “The  Universe  is  infinite  pity,  yet  infinite  rigor  of  law." 
Many  facts  of  science  and  history  justify  the  second  part  of  Carlyle’s 
phrase.  This  generation  has  been  more  drawn  to  emphasis  of  the  first 
part.  The  theme  and  the  treatment,  as  well  as  the  author,  insure  a  cor¬ 
dial  reception  of  the  book  at  the  present  time. 

The  Ethics  of  Evolution:  The  Crisis  in  Morals  Occasioned  by  the 
Doctrine  of  Development.  By  James  Thompson  Bixby,  Ph.D.,  of 
Leipsic.  i2mo.  Pp.  315.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  second  edition  called  for  of  this  book,  first 
published  under  the  inadequate  title  “  A  Crisis  in  Morals.”  An  avowed 
believer  in  evolution,  the  author  has  laid  bare  with  unsparing  hand  the 
insufficiency  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  evolutionary  ethics.  He  shows  with 
keen  analysis  and  skillful  illustration  the  fatal  lack  of  authority  in  moral 
ideas  that  have  no  other  basis  than  association  and  heredity.  He  rightly 
excludes  Spencer’s  entire  scheme  from  the  domain  of  real  morals  in  this 
strong  .sentence,  “Every  proper  moral  judgment  is  a  judgment  of  a/rr- 
son  doing,  not  of  a  thing  done”  (p.  42).  He  gives  many  lurid  examples 
of  the  immoral  conclusions  to  which  logical  disciples  of  Spencer  have 
carried  his  conclusions.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  so  effective  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  ethics  of  a  philosophy  that  recognizes  nothing  higher 
than  sensation  and  association  has  been  translated  into  Japanese. 

The  positive  side  of  the  book  is  not  always  as  .satisfactory  as  the  critical 
aide.  In  defending  intuitional  ethics  against  utilitarianism,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deny  that  happiness  is  the  ultimate  good.  Every  moral  be¬ 
ing  intuitively  knows  that  he  ought  to  choose  the  good  of  sentient  feeing. 
The  sanction  of  this  great  law  of  right  is  not  conduciveness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  but  the  value  of  that  welfare.  Evolution  has  not  made  this 
law.  Rather  the  law  is  one  of  the  elements  which  evolution  uses.  Evo¬ 
lution  works  for  survival.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  necessarily 
works  for  happiness.  But  virtue  chooses  happiness, — not  one’s  own  hap¬ 
piness,  but  the  good  of  being, — as  the  purpose  of  all  morally  right  action. 
The  Creator  has  this  purpose,  and  is  therefore  holy.  He  may,  perhaps 
must,  achieve  this  purpose  through  evolution.  The  practical  conscience, 
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which  Mr.  Bixby  well  calls  the  “counsellor  of  conduct,”  “the  executive 
department  attached  to  the  supreme  court  of  conscience,”  is  no  doubt 
largely  trained  by  evolutionary  processes,  but  Spencer  “has  confounded 
assistance  with  production,  and  occasion  with  cause.”  With  the  wish 
that  the  author  understood  the  difference  between  the  benevolence  theory 
of  morals  and  utilitarianism,  and  the  belief  that  our  readers  can  make 
the  necessary  corrections,  we  heartily  commend  the  book. 

The  Individual:  A  Study  of  Life  and  Death.  By  Nathaniel  South- 
gate  ShaleR,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University,  and  Dean 
of  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Pp.  xiii,  351.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&Co.  1901.  I1.50. 

Like  all  that  Professor  Shaler  has  written  recently,  this  book  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  theologian  as  to  the  man  of  science.  A  thorough  evolu¬ 
tionist,  his  studies  have  more  and  more  led  him  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  theistic  interpretation  of  evolution.  A  frequently  recurring  note  is 
the  insufficiency  of  “  natural  selection  ”  to  explain  this  or  that.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  form  is  beyond  its  power.  It  has  developed,  but  could  not  origi¬ 
nate,  the  organic  power  to  transmit  characteristics.  Even  the  growth  of 
sympathy  cannot  be  explained  by  selection,  for  sympathy  is  unprofitable. 
The  world  may  lie  regarded  as  the  result  of  continuous  energy  broken  by 
various  processes  of  interference  at  many  critical  points.  Not  chance,  but 
method,  “essential  rationality,”  is  behind  nature.  “  In  common  phrase 
it  seems  miraculous  that  in  the  long  chain  of  development  leading  to  man 
no  single  link  was  broken  from  the  Devonian  period  till  now.”  While 
the  author’s  altruism  leads  him  to  insist  that  man  ought  not  to  be  eagerly 
anxious  for  personal  immortality,  he  refutes  with  great  skill  and  fresh¬ 
ness  the  objections  that  have  sometimes  Ijeen  made  to  the  belief  from  the 
scientific  side. 

Bible  Tracjedies.  By  George  Clarke  Peck.  Pp.  172.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.00. 

A  collection  of  eight  sermonettes  on  some  of  the  darker  sides  of  human 
life.  Preachers  will  read  this  little  lx)ok  with  profit. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Edward  A.  Lawrence, 
Jr.  By  his  mother,  Margaret  Woods  Lawrence.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  xx, 
519.  Illustrated.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  II. 
Revell  Co.  1900.  |2.oo  net. 

Many  will  be  glad  of  this  full  record  of  a  life  that  was  all  too  brief,  and 
•eemed  cut  off  just  as  it  was  opening  into  the  wddest  usefulness.  The 
narrative  makes  large  use  of  letters,  and  touches  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,— from  New  England  home  life  to  the  scenes  of  a  world-wide  tour 
to  observe  missions,  from  Adirondack  vacations  to  settlement  work 
among  the  city  poor,  from  the  course  of  theological  thought  to  impres- 
iions  of  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  To  those  who  have 
been  kindled  by  “Modern  Missions  in  the  Far  East”  this  book  will 
bring  personal  interest  in  the  author. 
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Recollections  op  a  Lifetime.  By  General  Roelipp  Bkinkbehofp; 

P{>.  448.  Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clarke  Company.  $2.00.  1900. 

This  is  an  interesting  book.  There  is  not  one  dull  page  in  the  448* 
pages  that  compose  it.  The  “Lifetime,”  whose  “Recollections”  are 
here  garnered  and  dwelt  upon,  has  certainly  been  filled  with  memorable 
experiences,  and  marked  by  an  extraordinary  public  service.  On  this 
account  the  writing  of  the  book  and  all  that  is  implied  of  personal  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  record  are  justified.  He  would  be  a  captious  critic  who 
should  accuse  the  author  of  unbecoming  egotism.  There  is  no  more  ego¬ 
tism  here  than  is  needful  to  give  an  autobiographic  sketch  of  this  kind 
an  interesting  personal  flavor,  like  that  given  to  conversation  by  a  person 
of  wide  experience,  who  takes  us  into  his  confidence  and  talks  with  us 
freely  of  the  notable  people  he  has  met,  the  important  events  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed,  the  impressive  scenes  and  places  he  has  visited,  and  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  public  concern  he  has  had  a  hand  in  promoting.  This  is,  in 
substance,  what  General  Brinkerhoff  does  in  his  book. 

As  an  editor  he  was  associated  for  a  time  in  business  with  David  R. 
Locke,  afterwards  famous  as  the  author  of  the  “  Nasby  Letters.”  During 
the  Civil  War,  and  after  it,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  was  associated  with  men  of 
national  reputation,  and  he  gives  in  the  “  Recollections  ”  interesting  rem¬ 
iniscences,  brief  sketches,  shrewd  characterizations,  and  carefully  drawn 
portraits  of  General  Scott,  John  C.  Fremont,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Blaine, 
Garfield,  Horace  Greeley,  Hayes,  Tilden,  Stanton,  Cha.se,  and  others. 

Among  the  important  events  he  witnessed  and  describes  were  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention  of  February  22,  1856,  at  which  the  Republican 
party,  previously  existing  only  in  a  few  States,  became  national  in  ex¬ 
tent.  He  was  present  likewise  at  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  June  17,  1856,  where  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  He  was  present  in  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln 
in  i860.  He  was  present,  four  years  later,  at  Ford’s  Theater  when 
Lincoln  was  assassinated — heard  Booth’s  pistol  shot,  saw  the  assassin 
scramble  over  the  front  rail  of  the  President’s  box  on  to  the  stage,  run 
across  it  and  disappear,  and  felt  the  horror  and  dread  that  thrilled  the  au¬ 
dience  as  the  truth  gradually  dawned  upon  them  of  what  had  occurred. 

Few  men  have  traveled  so  much  with  such  open-eyed  intelligence  as 
he.  We  have  interesting  accounts  here  of  cities  and  states.  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  and  over  the  sea. 

He  confesses  that  he  has  been  a  man  of  “hobbies,” — using  the  word 
“hobby”  as  signifying  “a  favorite  theme  of  thought  and  study  outside 
of  regular  business  pursuits.”  Into  these  avocations  his  mental  power 
and  public  spirit  have  overflowed,  or  found  congenial  employment.  In 
them,  moreover,  he  has  manifested,  not  simply  a  brief  superficial  inter¬ 
est  like  that  of  most  men  in  such  things,  who  take  them  up  to  gratify  • 
transient  curiosity  or  passing  whim,  but  an  interest  so  deep  and  thorough- 
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going  that  he  has  achieved  in  each  a  notable  success,  which  has  made 
him  through  them  a  great  public  benefactor. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  “  Recollections”  is  that 
in  which  General  Brinkenhoff  describes  his  ”  Career  as  a  Philanthropist.  ” 
It  is  appropriately  so  in  view  of  his  prominence  as  a  writer  in  recent 
years  upon  topics  of  philanthropy.  He  has  come  to  be  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  our  country  and  times  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Charity  Organization,  Penology  and  Prison  Reform.  The  fact 
that  he  was  selected  to  write  the  article  on  “  Prison  Discipline,”  in  the 
American  Supplement  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
is  proof  of  this.  ‘‘The  Recollections”  show  how  he  gained  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  expert  in  these  subjects. 

It  affords  a  clear  and  interesting  history  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
charity  and  penology,  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  its  careful  record  of  its  author's  attendance  upon  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  National  Prison  Association  and  the  National  Conference  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Corrections  and  his  report  of  their  proceedings.  In  this 
account  he  speaks  of  every  important  paper,  discussion,  and  address  that 
has  marked  those  proceedings,  and  of  their  effect  upon  legislation  and 
public  institutions. 

The  book  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  eminent  English  pe¬ 
nologist,  Barwick  Baker,  of  whom  the  author  says,  ‘‘My  inspiration  in 
prison  work  came  from  him  more  than  from  any  other  man.”  The  char¬ 
acter  and  the  services  of  Baker  were  worthy  of  all  praise;  his  book  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘War  with  Crime”  presents  with  convincing  force  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem  of  crime,  in  dealing  with  which  England,  under 
the  lead  of  Maconochie,  Crofton,  Ducane,  Tollack,  and  Baker,  has  had 
great  success.  But  we  have  the  conviction,  derived  not  merely  from  his 
“Recollections,”  but  also  from  an  examination  of  the  volumes  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  that  General  Brinker- 
hoff  has  equaled  his  master.  Baker,  in  the  magnitude  of  his  public  service 
io  the  same  line  of  effort  and  in  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  subject. 

The  book,  we  hope,  will  be  widely  read.  There  is  great  need  at  the 
present  time  that  the  problems  of  poverty,  and  especially  of  crime,  should 
be  deeply  studied  by  men  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  such  as  compose 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  A  flood  of  crime 
seems  now  to  have  spread  over  the  land,  creating  a  general  feeling  of 
alarm  and  insecurity.  Statistics  show  that  this  flood  has  been  steadily  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  last  generation.  Where  are  we  coming  to  ?  In  England  that  flood 
has  been  decreasing  the  last  generation.  This  problem  of  crime  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  wisely  studied  and  treated  there.  We  need  to  take  hold  of 
it  more  earnestly,  and  adopt  for  its  better  solution  the  English  method. 
What  those  methods  are.  General  Brinkerhoff  has  shown  in  his  book,  and 
tn  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered  before  the  national  organizations 
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devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these  subjects,  of  which  the  book  makes 
mention.  A.  h.  currier. 

The  Future  of  the  American  Negro.  By  Booker  T,  Washington. 

i2mo.  Pp.  X,  244.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  1900. 

Many  are  saying,  that  never  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  were  the 
prospects  of  the  American  negro  so  discouraging.  He  is  disfranchised  in 
the  larger  part  of  the  South,  denied  equal  railroad  accommodations,  and 
given  diminishing  chances  in  public  schools.  Opportunities  in  the  North 
are  becoming  fewer  year  by  year.  The  expansion  of  national  power  to 
tropical  islands  has  lessened  attention  to  his  needs,  and  apparently  di¬ 
minished  the  interest  of  his  friends.  It  is  gratifying  that,  in  the  face  of 
these  conditions,  an  American  negro  can  publish  so  hopeful  and  virile  a 
book.  That  such  a  man  as  Booker  T.  Washington  has  risen  among  them, 
and  become  perhaps  the  most  notable  man  in  the  Southern  States,  is  of 
itself  enough  to  keep  the  American  negroes  from  despair. 

The  Si,AVERY  OF  Our  Times.  By  Leo  Toestoy.  With  portrait.  Pp. 

xxxi,  186.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1900.  I1.25. 

The  extremest  positions  of  anarchism  are  here  presented  with  as  much 
coolness  and  positiveness  as  one  could  use  in  repeating  the  multiplication 
table.  Every  one  is  called  a  slave  who  is  forced  to  do  work,  even  if  the 
force  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hunger.  All  legislation  is  styled  “organ¬ 
ized  violence,”  All  governments  are  compared  to  “the  Calabrian  robi)er 
chief  who  collected  a  regular  tax  from  all  who  wished  to  travel  in  safety 
along  the  highway.”  The  great  que.stion  raised  is,  “  IIow  can  govern¬ 
ments  l>e  alxjlished  ?  ”  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  l)ook  of  the 
folly  of  socialism.  There  is  no  reprobation  of  any  wrongs  except  those 
committed  by  holders  of  property  and  government  officials.  There  is 
no  recognition  of  the  need  of  elevating  the  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  Tolstoy’s  powers  of  expression  are  unsurpassed,  but  his  ex¬ 
pectation  of  saving  the  world  by  the  mechanical  devise  of  abolishing  gov¬ 
ernment  is  as  wild  as  any  of  Mr.  Herron’s  recent  utterances. 

Expansion  under  New  Wori.d-Condition.s,  By  Josiah  Strong. 

8vo.  Pp.  310.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  1900. 

Dr.  Strong  is  sure  of  a  wide  reading  for  his  interpretation  of  the  new 
duties  taught  by  the  new  occasions  of  the  present  time.  The  vogue  of 
his  previous  books  has  given  him  a  large  constituency,  and  he  has  the 
gift  of  making  pages  of  statistics  interesting.  One  may  question  his  in¬ 
ference  at  many  points,  and  often  may  wish  for  more  definiteness  of 
statement.  As  an  example  of  both,  a  quotation  may  be  made  from  page 
174  :  “  Evidently  Australia  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  world’s  population,  and  is  therefore  destined  to  do  so.”  A  glance 
at  such  fertile  regions  as  Sicily  and  North  Africa  shows  that  what  a. 
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country  will  do  in  supporting  population  is  dependent  more  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  than  on  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  This  is  doubtless 
the  moral  intended  by  the  book  as  a  whole,  but  hasty  readers  will  be  in 
aonie  danger  of  stopping  with  the  impression  that  the  author  is  not 
afraid  of  war  and  considers  a  large  army  and  a  strong  navy  good  things. 

The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects.  By  Frederick  H. 
Wines  and  John  Koren.  An  Investigation  made  under  the  Direction 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low,  and  James  C.  Carter,  Sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  investigate  the  Liquor  Problem.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  425.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.  I1.25. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  By  John  Koren.  An 
Investigation  made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  under  the  Direction  of 
Henry  W.  Farnhain,  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Sub-committee.  8vo. 
Pp.  xi,  327.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 

These  volumes  call  for  high  commendation.  No  more  weighty  and 
lerious  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  at  and  present  the  real  facts  of  the 
liquor  business  and  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  or  restrict  it.  Not  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  advocacy  of  any  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  prob¬ 
lem,  these  reports  are  a  thesaurus  of  weapons  for  every  kind  of  warfare 
upon  this  worst  of  all  of  the  enemies  of  society.  The  first  volume  gives 
the  results  of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  tried — from  prohibition 
in  Maine  and  Iowa  to  taxation  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  dispensary 
system  of  South  Carolina,  and  different  forms  of  local  option.  Almost 
every  devise  ever  tried  is  here  depicted,  except  the  limitation  of  the  sa¬ 
loon  territory  so  fully  described  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  last  July. 

The  second  volume  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  relation  of  the 
liquor  problem  to  poverty,  to  pauperism,  to  neglect  of  children,  to  crime, 
to  the  negroes,  and  to  the  Indians.  A  chapter  is  added  on  the  social  as¬ 
pects  of  the  saloon,  and  sixty  pages  of  statistical  tables  are  put  into  the 
appendix. 
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AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  History  of  American  Baptlst  Missions.  By  Edmund  F.  Mbr- 
RIam,  Editor  of  The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine ^  author  of  “The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  its  Missions,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp. 
xxix,  261.  1900.  I1.25. 

An  Upward  Look  for  Mothers.  By  Isla  May  Mullins.  Pp.  32. 
1900.  25  cents. 

A  Prisoner  in  Buff.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  author  of  “  Ward 
Hill  at  Weston,”  “  Ward  Hill  the  Senior,”  and  “  Ward  Hill  at  Col- 
etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  267.  1900.  I1.25. 
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L’Hasa  at  Last.  By  J.  Macdonai^d  Oxi,EY,  author  of  *‘0n  the 
World's  Roof,”  ‘‘In  the  Swing  of  the  Sea,”  ‘‘The  Hero  of  Start 
Point,”  ‘‘The  Good  Ship  ‘Gryphon,’”  ‘‘Fergus  McTavish,”  etc. 
ismo.  Pp.  269.  1900.  $1.25. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Albert  Broadus.  By  Archibald 
Thomas  Robertson,  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  xiv, 
462.  1901.  I1.50. 

Public  Worship.  By  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  281. 
I1.25. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lily  Feet,  and  other  Stories  of  Chinatown.  By 
Helen  P\  Clark.  i2mo.  Pp.  125.  1900.  50  cents. 

The  Training  of  Rachel  Haller.  By  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Family  of 
the  Black  Forest,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  448.  I1.50. 

A.  C.  ARMATRONO  &  AON,  New  York. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
Bight  Lectures  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation,  Yale  University 
By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Glasgow  Col¬ 
lege.  8vo,  Pp.  xii,  325.  1901.  I1.50. 

BARBEE  &  AHITH,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Tor  a  of  Moses:  being  a  Critical  Study  of  Deuteronomy;  its  Sepa¬ 
ration  into  Two  Copies  of  the  Tora;  a  Refutation  of  Higher  Criticism. 
By  William  Wallace  Martin,  formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Van¬ 
derbilt  University.  i2nio.  Pp.  xv,  339.  1900.  $i  50. 

WILLIAH  BRIOaS,  Toronto. 

Messiah’s  Second  Advent:  A  Study  in  Eschatology.  By  Calvin 
Goodspeed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto.  i2mo.  Pp.  288.  $1.00  net. 

CHRISTIAN  CULTURE  PRESS.  Chicago. 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Missions  before  Carey.  By  Lemuel 
Call  Barnes.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvii,  504.  1900.  $1.50  net. 

EATON  &  MAINS.  New  York. 

Bible  School  Pedagogy  :  Outlines  for  Normal  Classes.  By  A.  H. 
McKinney,  Ph.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  JKSSE  Lyman  Hurlbut, 
D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  78.  1900.  40  cents  net. 

Reasons  for  Faith  in  Christianity,  with  Answers  to  Hypercriti¬ 
cism.  By  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  240- 
1900.  I1.25. 

WILLIAM  FREDRICK,  Clyde.  O. 

Three  Prophetic  Days  ;  or,  Sunday  the  Christian’s  Sabbath.  By 
William  Fredrick.  i2mo.  Pp.  230.  1900.  |i.oo. 
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RbforT  on  THB  Csnsus  op  Cuba,  1899.  Vt.  Coi..  J.  P.  Sangbr,  In¬ 
spector-General,  Director.  Henry  Gannett,  Wai,ter  F. 

Statistical  Experts.  8vo.  Pp.  786.  1900. 

report  on  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  1899.  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger, 
Inspector-General,  Director.  Henry  Gannett,  Walter  P.  Wilcox,  Sta¬ 
tistical  Experts.  8vo.  Pp.  417.  1900. 

J.  C.  HINRICHS’5CHE  BUCHHANDLUNO,  Leipzig. 

Texteritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes.  Von  Caspar  Rene  Gregory. 
Erster  Band.  Pp.  vi,  478.  1900.  M.  12. 

HOUGHTON,  niFFLIN  A  COnPANY.  Boston. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  408.  1901.  $2.00. 

The  New  Epoch  for  Faith.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston.  i2mo.  Pp.  xvii,  412.  1901.  $1.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  By  Henry  Churchill  King,  P^ 
lessor  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  Theologfical  Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  xiii, 
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